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The Honourable Maurice Sauvé, Bee Geena eb es 
Miiistevmotsrorestry and sRura lL Development, 
Uttawar. Ontario, 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


pam pleased tovsubmit herewatiethe 
first Report and Review of the Canadian Council on 
Rural Development, dealing with its GOS titputalolrs 
its activities since its inception, and the general 
conclusions drawn from the work accomplished to date. 


Mourns TV emy Ui lye 


David Kirk 
President 
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FOREWORD 


iieooOletheyParliament of Canada passed the Agricul- 
tural Rehabilitation and Development Act, which 
Hirewoyepecame known by ats initials AR DeAL. in 
Poe oARUA “trom 1tS beginning has had thesadr of 4 
Haprotal movement. ~ltstoriginal. concept was heavily 
eect Uulraiee in the esense: that. the inttiaie Locus or 
SomceuMawas tieuproplemrof reiveving therplight of 
ticmbhownincome farmer. = [his focus has broadened 
LapidhystOncmbrace-the position of all disadvantaged 
ANGmlowotncome, rural=peoples and the “title vor the Act 
Hasmeourespondingly been changed: to the “Agricultural 
aMi@enurals Development Act". 


iicm\cemtiateestablished ARDAywas very brief and very 
GOMprenensive in its terminology. It*provided a gen- 
eLaleiandacve to undertake programs of land use, soit 
aon aeereeconservation, research and "rural develop- 
emi wmmonma Prederal=Provincial cost-sharing basis. 
Bimvowem i Tttle direct ron On Specific program andsmeth— 
ods. But it was enthusiastically welcomed by many be- 
Gauscemiieicld0ut the hope of tackling the problems 
Comranieana rurale Low ancome problems at -their*roots-. 
iieoicwmenot specitically=speilted out in the Act, sin 
ideaidstic terms the new message which came with the 
Nemewasmwnere people have been left behind by the 
Navenwor unplanned economic and technological change 
we will: 


MimmeaceSt 21) Providing srornethe better use sof 7 re= 
Soumees a. Natural sandshuman , where. they sare 
now ebuh—used and unproductive, 


Dimeassrst In providingeimprLroved economic opper- 
PUnityewnere= this*® Opportunmty does not now 
exist. -and 


Dmecatieuponsthe people-concenned -—.~whocarerdis-— 
adwantagcedvandanced; help) -=to participate 
demochatically insthis effort. toMmmproves tnein 
DOs Malone mOoutTeOnere spect yi Ors Clesias Ruch Ge te 
determine their own lives, and out of recogni- 
CLONMOr. the contribution they can make to ,work=— 
imnomolm solutions Coethemr own propikems:. 


Shortiy after. Parliament passed the Agricultural Reha- 
brlatationsand. Development Act in l961,.a ‘'Resources 
for Tomorrow'' conference was held in Montreal. This was 
attended by 700 people, some from government, but most 
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of them not. Their range of experience and interest- 
extended to just about everything that exists above 
and below ground, in the lakes and in the seas sur- 
rounding Canada. This diverse group focused atten- 
tion on the need and mapped out general approaches to 
rural development. The Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture set up an ARDA office (later to become the Rural 
Development Branch of the Department of Forestry and 
Rural Development) and the provinces began to orga- 
nize their ARDA administrations. 


By the spring of 1962 the Federal ARDA had drateed 
proposals for an ARDA agreement and submitted sthemmre 
the provinces. in the talllgotetha wpycan atic federal 
and provincial governments signed the LAT S,taaGetie inagn 
Agreement on Rural Development. 


The aims of this agreement were to put marginal land 
to better use, to develop income and employment oppor- 
tunities in rural areas, and to develop and conserve 
soil and water resources. This gave rise to a welter 
of studies and investigations into the human and phys- 
ical resources of rural Canada. 


Action projects too emerged from the first agreement, 
but, even more important, much was learned about prob- 
lems of rural development and of the approaches re- 
quired to solve sien ws! Dolo, this experience bore 
fruit in the Federal-Provincial Rural Development 
Agreement, 1965-70. While social and economac <devel— 
opment and conservation were still the bas 1cwin oreda— 
ents, the new agreement broadened the scope of ARDA 

by shifting the emphasis from agriculture to the 
betterment of rural living standards by all available 
means, including agriculture. It also prov ided=et Oma 
federal contribution of $125 million over the five 
years, to be matched with a similar Conor i DUET Onetar Om 
the provinces. Significantly, in this second agree- 
ment, requirements for ensuring people's participation 
in rural development area planning were specifically 
SCR FOUL. 


The next development was FRED (the Fund for Rural Eco- 
nomic Development) which was enacted by Parliament in 
May 1966. This created a federal fund of $50 million 
(later increased to $300 million by Parliament “in 
early 1967) for comprehensive development in areas 
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trate are bogged down by reason of 4 “lack ‘of social 
eye sinadequate’ provision for education and an 
economy that cannot advance without considerable 
Mceepreme lilceeCONCeDUSiset, OU Im this) new Vegislat ion 
grew directly out of the ARDA experience and in fact 
Loblowed closely the provisions in the 1965-70 ARDA 
Agreement for special rural area development. The 
Mewernctl, NMOowever, provided -an enlarged fund’ of money, 
emLOlec-cCenm basiSetOmuitseexpendituremand a definite 
framework for Federal interdepartmental and inter- 
agency co-ordination of action. The general FRED 
Appr oOtcimiswtUnis:) a1ter a thorough investigation ‘o1 
taesproplems and potential of the area by a federal- 
pLovincial@ task force, a comprehensive development 
plan is drawn up which calls for a planned invest- 
Mentebyethe provincial and the federal governments. 
iacmuUncmSuSedstoOspay part o1 the! cost of a wide 
range of development programs and the comprehensive 
puvimedilseasswell) for financial and technical aad 
from other government departments and agencies, and 
Bicmparatcipation of the people of the area in over- 
coming common problems. 


nucimanomticebare bones of rural development. iny terms 
me tusmandsagreements and initial asparations. here 
iMeominevitably been criticism, questioning of aims 
modemetnods, and reals problems or achieving public 
Pris peanamunders Canding, of thespatterns , principles 
pncdmcde oRCcCmOLe progress emereine strom such anconplex, 
Marrous andsexperimental program. 


Om Vor yvestonii1cantenasm been, in) the peri1odssaince 
BRUAMWas established, an ancreasing preoccupation in 
Sumer contexts and in other administrations with) the 
Poayeeinewnich. covernment can constructively intervene 
Gommake the social and economic system work better 
Hoe world.o1 rapid change and rising wealth.  “'Man- 
power policy’, “area development policy", the “war 
Onepoverty’ have all emerged as ideas and programs, 
Coneirmingsand supplementing the original ARDA con- 
E-ptandebroadening its application. 


itemnotton that, 1f you are going to plan and inter=- 
vene in peoples! lives and in the economic and social 
environment in which they live, the people affected 
Mavema necessary place aS participants in the process 
eitteituers snot merely a, tield for experts.and bureau- 
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crats = remains a) centratlysimpontant, one. sincere 
and contribuGion -of the =independent protess tong ie: 
the several disciplines that bear son rural dévelop— 
ment: has also been aema GvermortweCOnGerl. sm OGeis melee 
yeteanything like a -fulimconsensismrecardingmt he mio 
desirable, extent of such) participations, or regard ime 
bus, real tsaonifi cance forudey cl opmeniqwe eAs. panccuee ts 
this. prccuren1 tuhas ccordimgivepee aL rome tll caine 

a question of considerable importance what advisory, 
non-governmental bodies should be formed, and how 
they should functaon. sAG federale levels thesquestmon 
of what advisory instmtutione=shouldsbe es tabliasmedmpy, 
thes Pederal (Minister hasmbecni a romethiemt ms tude: 
review by the. government, and by “anterested (orgamiza- 
NOISE. 


REPORT AND REVIEW 


PART | 


NATURE OP THE ‘COUNCIL 


The Agricultural and Rural Development Act. (ARDA) 
states*: 


"The Mintster may, tn order to carry 
out the purposes and provtstons of 
Chie Aet, vestablvsh such advisory com= 
mittees as he deems necessary and ap- 
potnt the members thereof". 


iticomicmany aimost routine legislative authority. In 
NeGomNotentoOo, Nowever. the Minister of Forestry and 
Micamewevelopment Utilized this authority mn a most 
MiaGouwalvemway Dye taking wiat must be considered 4 
tevwemporarand challenging initiative. — This ani trative 
Moomuomestaplish the Canadvam Council on, Rural Wevel— 
Opment, an advisory body: 


Mimic a Nach deonee sot independence ; 
Bee Lly ein rcontrol of is. own affairs > 


mov Leledesmalimoecretariat exclusively 
Gespolst ble sto the, Council and with 
TESMOWne Dud ge U: 


4) with an authority and responsibility 
to publish its findings and recommenda- 
ODES 

Se theres Ol Cum ne DUI Men Ime sand. promo t= 
ineewidespreadmandsintorned. public 
dusicusslonvand action ine thie complex 
Midwest esc Oom ll tilcminders toOdmd hed 
CtesuUbnect Matters knowneas = TurTalede-= 
VerLOpmen is. 


inves membership of the Council 1s in two. basic parts: 


fmeeNatronal aide Tevilondals Oreangzatnons a LOmmi st 
Imig see APPENDIX 'B") all oP whomvaresconcern= 
edpeain their panticmlar organiza tTong mw atral Ts 


Peet 2a DeLh i bh eces0,) section 6, 1 Wdune “26, 2901) 
Cramaetomended by 14-15 Flizabeth Al, .c.1), section 
(May 12, 1966). 
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and interests, with the problems of -rural 
people and the concepts of rural development 
in some of their aspects. The individuals 
whol are on sthes Gouncilerepresecnting=stnese 
Organizations are mamed by the organizauron= 
themselves, rather than by the Minister, thus 
ensuring the representative nature of and re- 
sponsibility of(the, Counce 


(b) Individuals (for Pistines see, 4errpy Yale 
named ‘to the Council’ by the Mingwster Dy ca. 
son of their special protessiona lvexpert ise 
and experience in the various disciplines and 
fields of activity that must bes DroU ch taEe 
bear “on the ‘subject. of rurale development. 


The Council ous. thererore.0fea mixed profess ona 
and representative Nature... the diversity Ob perouce. 
Gives which such a-membershipeprowides is oncmOfmcrc 
Council's!) important, streneths.— = Asua COUnGi ea? Gainer 
study, tGeport and advise on mural development prope 
tems and policy. “As the egaslative authority eenca. 
Gates, then, the’ mandate and responsibility of the 
Council 1s) primarily. COmad vals Cee ceils tera Otmonc. 
estry and Rural Development... SBuUisthesconceptsormenc 
Council is ‘that’ thewmost’ effectivesexerceise On stias 
mandate and responsibility will be achieved if it 
LUC U LON Saal ness WChira swayestirasts. 


(a) alt provides: as meanss for the exp lorationson 
new directions and concepts; 


(b) 1t sstamilates  publie ddsicussioneand sd talogue 
On baste policy assues and=p10p lens, 


(c)" it prepares and disseminates stomthe pubite 
improved information on rural development pro- 
grams, policies and problems, and 


(d) at creates better understanding, nation lon. 
ganizations of rural development policy and 
programs, and» thery, -ereater wnvolvement an 
such programs. andutheinadeveLopment: 


The: Councal wi lle mot, only -aethiere sorcerer adie sc gt hem itl 

ister an the narrow sense. but will shopecul leeds cerar 
in. providing a@ public environment tor thesMinis tema 

which wnderstandine of mandsthinkine yonerura bede Vel ope 

ment will be greatly stimulated and improved. 
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Ditmceme td lrtOnltlSecCOnceptronemse the parereipatilone io 
POeOotenon—-FOVvernmental organizations. By virtue of 
TicmiamenbDersimipein thes Council, all such organiza-— 
Gronsea re provided an improved'opportunity, and charg-= 
Cum yvacnmaresponsibiality. to better ~antorm themselves 
ancm@tnetureamemberships., By this means, an their own 
affairs and programs, they can more strongly and con- 
Semuculvely participate as’ Organizations; ain the aimpor- 
Einewepusiness of ther development and application of 

Do mclesmEOr. tnemereater-cood oly farmsand rurale people 
Aiamencmbecteredevelopmene of the naturalvand human 
mocOULees sOl = “Ura Loareas: 


eto Oe Ofathissreport. contains the formal state- 
ment, developed and approved by the Council and the 
Minister, of the STATUTE, CONSTITUTION AND MANDATE of 
ives COUNC 7 1%, 
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PART Il 


THEZ POST LIONS OP Ee COUNG LES LNegiiiG 
CONSTITUTIONAL SETTING AND IN RELATION TO GOVERNMENTS 


AS. Was “entirely appropriate ithe Council atuitsmvemy 
first meeting devoted careful attention and discus] 
SiON, to sthe- nature sor thicenewaenist tle lOnm 1 eeistes 
constitutional’ aspects and atserellation to covernmeme- 
Thasgis demattervyor oreate importance. 


The Canadian Council on Rural Development is a federal 
Insta tubions, int thes sens esthaites te rsmestabl ish edepy, 
thezfederal, government ,)and has on it notprov inc ia 
nepresentation. as. such 3s wlhe wnatumes of oits taceldmor 
interest, however, makes it self-evident that the work 
of the Council will involve the study of provincial 
PU rams sands require Che eco -operaulonmore pov ilen 
governments, agencies and administrations, as we llmas 
hedena Weoics. 


Ihe Gouncii@belveves that sitsmextsitencesas sane ilswt eur 
tion is not only appropriate, but very necessary. The 
fact that programs of rural development involve the 
activities of both provincial and federal governments, 
and the activities of many departments and agencies 
ateall levels of government. (as welleasvot non-covem— 
mental institutions) makes extremely ‘eritical the meca 
for a broad and integrated perspective on rural devel- 
opment questions, and the need for the communication 
of the findings and recommendations of the Council to 
ail Parke SeOtethenpubl 1 C andmtomtincw US iethtalon Samiie 
volved (governmental and non-governmental). At the 
same time, the difficulty of ayvaniety of governmentar 
agencies adequately performing this task of integrated 
analysis 2s particularly real=ine thaseta eld. 


All this highlights not only thesneed for the Council. 
but the wisdom of its having a position of indepen- 
dence. Without such independence and a firm principle 
of public rather sthan private uexeresemorn tts cad\ tocar. 
functions, a federal ianstitucronsanm this, area would be 
INe dec tral CULLGe POs hone 


Without too far anticipating later comments on the 
substance of rural development polacyvequest sons ee 


Palttxz oF ats Er Olea eAIN De tx EaVibEevy | 


imap prOpmiarewI ny thisesectLlon. tOwnote, that. thesterns 
Ome re Lelce, Ol Cle COUNnCcI]- are, properlysands neces- 
caine Droader thanethe, terms, of reference of, the 
SU MeAaidistrationeitself. (One matter that will have 
LOmDoeKCDUSUNGder Trevaew 1S. the desirability. of looking 
Gowardective careful and adequate: developmentsor, liaison 
anderelatrons with organizations and agencies at prov- 
Wictivimeaoewe bias Frederalolevel.. It 1s already appar-— 
eMuemorcover that as, the Council proceeds with the 
exeiinatwon of rural dévelopment: policy in 1ts many 
PUcousmandecomplexity, especially the institutional 
Bidmaamiies trative. complexity that necessarily exists 
ieecise tre ldesthat, the, Council,will have to anclude 
Masmounenatiyes and tunctions, and the evolution of 1s 
OWiesuGUuCctUure, in that examination. 


ne Oey 
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PART Ill 


THE WORK: OF THES GOUNCI ERI NEILISaeIRSTeS TAGES 


DEFINITION AND PROCEDURES 


The broad conception of the form, andenature of the 
Council was establishéd by the Minister of Forestry 
and Rural Development. But it was agnherent in this 
GOMCcepe1Onetha tethie \COUNCTI@1tScl ims oUbhC a. ttcOl emits 
Very beginnings, participate inthe derinitr1onm sand 
structuring of 1's Own terms Oberererence, £ormsmor 
organtzZatron anda pranciplesmotennoccaune.. | lemwourd 
choose, tts" own Chairman, and. select sits owes tat aeine 
define? the job speciin Caclonsnmarhimonon ct, slat ttikeomer, 
nothing was “siven betorehand. = Ine ane 1Mpontan Gescice 
the Council was charged withmedwminge tse) teetesmoun 
fOmn Ceti Onaga med Nanor 


thas unusually democratic andy parered patanc concepe 
has been adhered™ towby the Minister ewithy cred temcaaede 
fulness. The Council appreciates this and believes 
invthe tundamentalcorrectnesceancuy a luida tyro ttc 
approgien. it) Vs convinced thae as tronomande con sities 
CIVe New ins tLbUtTOnN Of —cOVe nies in proce scmon 
being established. Council members are aware of the 
high degree of responsibility upon themselves, and 

the very great challenges that the implementation of 
SUCh= ay CONCeEpt anvolves. » lWwem@ouncasl nase =| usemem= 
bers believe, applied itselt diligentiveto the exer 
cise Of this responsibidity and has made real prognesse 


Ilas challencing new concepusmasmreguired Very scarcer 
working out of procedures and understandings, and con- 
siderable breaking of new @round in oreanizational 
terms. “Necessarily, a. cood ded OruCounci) times as 
been occupied “in ats canly sstages with such mattonss 


APPENDIX "E" sets out the formal RULES OF _ PROCEDURE 
which have been adopted by the Council and APPENDIX 
ve gives a full” REGORDSOF MEETINGS held. bya thes Goun— 
cil. the Councivi@hastansexecutive  Gommitc ce wire 
has been particularly active in these early organiza— 
Cironal Staces,,. 5 OL spare: cular soni cancer Methe 
RULES OF “PROGEDUREw@are thevdéecisions. 


(a) that the Council will make its recommenda- 
ELONS DUD lemetcye: 


PVRS T- REPORT AND REVIEW. 


(Cpeeeeiatea wilt inerenera lererraim=crom arriving sat 
conclusions and recommendations except on the 
basis of documented study carried out by the 
GOune mite and 


Cecehot os Gaewiliv tol low aapolicyeot. themtudl lest 
possible publication of work done by and for 
ele: (Coe ek. 


INITIAL WORK PROJECTS AND COMMITTEE PROCEDURES 


Neventmelcscou mtunceGounci le has made va reales tant. © 1 t 
has commissioned four important studies that/are nec- 


essary as a basis for the continuing work of the Coun- 


Ciitrmewowor wirchoares completed, 


One study has surveyed in some detail the views and 
TeCivitlese sas relatedtto the area of rural sdevelop- 


MeWimeascimntie Organizations representedyon the Council. 


Tiicmismimnponcant basic backesround, information, stor 
CempUD mice ntLerestedwin. such matters, and for vthe 
Gounciimertcselt J lhis survey and analysis has. been 


VOnemUNCciIthce clldance Of 4 committee of ther Council. 


(eWwieieshopuly bes published by. the Council sand. will 
Domavatlabple to, interested parties. 


Meooccondmsctudy, cssentially a, broad preliminary sur 
vey and assessment of research programs and activi- 
ties under ARDA has also been commissioned and com- 
DlctecemUnICOVEChesdi rect lone Obed SDeCialscommutcee, 
Hewcomocainethe workghas been in the mature sor .tounda= 
CVoOnestay Mice or the  CONtanuing work.oL pthesCouncr |, 


iitomieninicdestUdy ws OON  COmpDeacompleted jai sa.esseni1a! ly 
amnccOnnalssance Survey, assessment and comparative 
analysis of ARDA programs and policies as they now 
aoe mote roacralmeand provincia laakevels gli s and 
CieomirOlGewascUCy ware beilnolcarried ongunder the di= 
Reeolonmo ea sCOmMitece OL Vtne (Council, 


The fourth study is an examination of manpower policy 
BidepmOorans aiiecanada, with specialsreference to Yu- 
Paoeandeaon cultural aspects sand amplacations.. 


ihtebass been trom the first philosophy of the Council 
Cie celts VOUldsaimenor she wadest possible involve- 
ment of Council members in the work, and for the 
Maximum UtThizataon of the considerable special know- 
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ledge and experience of members in) Malye uleldc somone 
ganizational activity and in many professional dis- 
ciplhiness, = liesCounc ies therefore following the 
procedure of assigning important phases of its work 
to the hands of Committees. These are responsible 

to Council for elaborating and clearly defining the 
requirements for effective examinageron Ol |e Mer aeaicm 
signed terms of reference, for aGranodio nO 1 We Cece 
sary esStudy ands rescat cluslombe done by competent per- 
sonnel, and for assessing and developing policy con- 
clusions from such study and research, for considera. 
tion of the Council. The findings and recommendations 
of the Council, which are reported in a later chapien 
of the report, are in major part based on Committee 
worksand findings: 


MEETING OF COUNCIL 


The Council itself, in five meetings, has also spent 

a Significant amount of time acquaimerig LtSeit eweaen 
the nature and scope of ARDA activities, probing and 
mutually learning to understand Buj@! BISSeSS Tes isi 
bers! views, and receiving and discuss Nomrep One smn 
themimportant st1¢ldaor integrated low income rural 
area development. Specifically, the origins and na- 
ture of the Northeastern New Brunswick project, and 
the very extensive social action asuanel jolbeyelnsnayuete> eer 
cise undertaken and now completed by the Bureau d'Amée= 
nagement de 1'Est du Québec (BAEQ) were examined at 
some length in the meeting of the Council heldmat 
Thevs | OUCHE sta Ghibosmec a Lio SemlLoOne personnel. Conue Gre 
ed with both the New Brunswick and the BAEQ undertak= 
ings met with the Council and outlined and discussed 
the two plans involved, as well as the means by which 
these plans were developed. 


Ofe pant 1cu lameilce neo aro tHemGOUnC lm WweGemUlemeens 
cepts and procedures of social animation which went 
into the BAEQ program, and the quite different pro- 
cess through which the Northeastern New Brunswick 
plan had evolved. 


The Council at an earlier (1ts second) mecting receiv- 
ed a broad perspective on the work and philosophy of 
the ARDA Administration from reports from senior ARDA 
personnel, and discussions Withestiem. 
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Riremeouncmlap Lancs eto COltvinue ito Utilize: its meetings, 
Mima Glee nlOt mere lyerOor examinataon Of documents sand 
COndueceeof business... Dut. to make direct, contact: wath 
personnel and programs in operation across the coun- 
try, and in this way get a more immediate and concrete 
MipncsolOnwOtmprovrams and policies thant. mirenht 
Gelcmwi scm Dead blemtomobtain. 


hes wortheemphasizineg perhaps, that the subject of 
"rural development"' is a complex field. Views not 
Oi moms Dec latCepDOlLICc1cS andy methods... bUteoOne che 
POalowand philosophies, themselves of xurals develop— 
ment, may be sharply at variance, within and outside 
em OUnCHn mm Ore thse casonmtiemCounCaila Delmeyves 
sane Peed SeaOmd Oust tS. 9) OD, ad. arrivesats user Ub 
COncensuseelG Must moc. Only sstudy reports andedrad ¢ 
recommendations, but must as a group attempt to in- 
ChUCcemilercUS.ACtiVeltseS OppOrtUuNnitleCSerOor Intimate 
idmrinnicadta tCacontacts: and experiences With. ruraieprop— 
Pensa pCople aid sproeramns., 
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PART IV 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A SEARCH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


It would, in the opinion of the Council, be presump- 
tuous and more disTuptives thanmeonst nuctiy ec.) Lo rade 
Go attempt. in View lor. thea brter stimies.so etal vavanele 
ablCetoO, it Lor study. sand one ehempact smote tiem clla= 
tively limited amount of investigation and analysis 
SO far condueted,= to atiemptemcorarr ice tad eh int tin ec 
conclusions and policy recommendations. The funda- 
Mental direct vons=OL policy sages Oomunc leat andet ol 
numerous, the social and economic goals and concepts 
involved too varied and often too undefined, the ad- 
ministrative and institutional problems too complex. 


ir they Council 1s" toamake=as conser bu ponents mT ole 
must, be~a constructive and torward) lookime and a1nte— 
grating one. Policies and recommendations which di- 
rect, attention (tol programeandeadmanist vawivier details 
unrelated to well-formulated concepts and goals, are 
unlikely to be more Chan mareinallyeheipinleat best. 
thes Council *sSwpurpose ds no temere ly tomer it Le 1s.eemom 
to lay down dogmatic conelustons = ltmis stoma rt1¢ 1 
pave in the =development onbetrer pelmercseand™=pro= 
grams. For this purpose its thinking must be broad, 
and conceptually clear and constructive. | It 1s this 
improved perspective, improved advance identification 
ot vbasic=trends andenecedsrmand mp Loved clarity sor 
purpose that are most needed. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Even at thissecarlyystagcwinwitsestidy, nevertheless: 
the Council has. been forcibly, "struck with the needs to 
emphasize aenumber ote bactcaprinmejp les =and) considera 
tions that should shape and guide rural development 
programs and policy: 


1. rom Wes Very winceprion mewoRrUndamenta lascon= 
cerns have motivated ARDA. One is to improve 
the disadvantaged income and living conditions 
of low income rural people. The second is to 
improve the effectiveness of the use of our 
natural and human resources. The starting point 
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POs West mete CONCeriuas la preoccupation for 
Ehewinmediatie welfare of \certain ‘groups and 
INGCiViIdUdlS wi Chan ourr society. lhe starting 
POM eEOketLiee second is rconcernetor the- rea l— 
iat WOMmmOterene: Cevelopmente potentiak of our 
SOCIC tye tle DOThe.eConomics.and «Socrad terms, 


Dierowd breadva gutter cloar CO,che .Gouncil that 
WitlLesthere Ms 1Ouproround» Orenecessany «con 


fincteabe tween these: coals. there, are, erave dan-— 


COUSMIINeTenGin Wor clearly adentitvyane and 
distinguishing between them. Development of 


programs which are shaped and motivated by the 
WeiaremoDy) eCCtive, CO tie Meglect..o1 «ound de— 


Vevopmentaurconcepts, can “ead to failure to 


adequately. achirevescithen objective, The Sort 
MlCmOMenOdetiNss question will besearly and. con-— 


annus Cap MeOeCUDA ClOnmo vet e “Coun Cael: 


The Council would wish to emphasize also that 
Piememl cml clue cece Oud lla CCN Cae secon 
Cemmcaurercderal= andeProvancials, «to now under— 


Eakenexaminations Of programs, plans and pola— 
Cresmespeciailyvertrome thespountwoL VlewLOr aVvyo1d— 
ingmCnesecraanpers, alia lo 70m ARDAMWa ll be renten— 
ino mntoOmaanew,epernaps. longer -termo=agreement 


Withetierprovainces = an aoreement= which wild 


HaVecwaepmoloundeimpact. ons Cie course! OL develop-— 


Me tite Clete van Owe Goeabewnext. decade. Gad Ss mon 


Cre uomImnvotcance: that. tor the. Maxi mumsextcints pOs= 
Sipblo tice redquurementsator SUCh anwagrecement spe 
CHROUCK tt VOUCwINet Neo l1 ent Of 9the most Laresmoneed 
CONeCeCDUS spOSSIDleeOr tie Medline. spurposes and 


methods of rural and regional development. 


Piepracticeatunemhivstaycars of ARDA Wwereumarked 
byeas concentration -onuphys ical resource: deve lop- 


Mente projects and research. Since 1904, how- 


ever, there has been a clear shift in emphasis 


to the betterment of rural living standards. 
thes maim method. by which. thisets low pe.accom- 
Disichedeas. throuch scomprenens 1 Verr ec Ona wor 
area planning providing for development pro- 
erams ana actions extending over sa Consider - 
able period of time .(Ce.¢. 10 years). a new 
het. the Fund tor Rural Economic Development 
Act, provides the mechanism and part of the 
S@ostantial aMmouUnm Of MONneCyY. requiredeto carry 
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out -this devel opments prograna sekt ss charac 
teristic of such plans sthatethey concentrate 
existing programs of all levels of government 
ony anew area with ie the wrocismot aim ove nae uede= 
velopment “strategy. “Im some (cases special 
arrangements can be made to adapt ongoing pro- 
grams so that they can meet the needs recog- 
nized in the strategy. Where such adaptation 
1S NOt possible. the. Funds tormenta | we conomnle 
Development may be usedato paved Dare oteeie 
COST TOT (SPeCia le proc rans Ouch iinte rat od 
planning and activity has introduced new tech- 
niques of inter-governmental and inter-agency 
CO—ODe wa Uno, 


When an Agreement is signed between Canada and 
a province the area it defines becomes known 
as a Special Rural Development Area. There 
ave now three, such areases sIneadd itwonmtnemwc 
ateysevcralsmore areasmundeminecensiy cust Maye. 
CHOrelis Gung sSmsiccmn DO WD Nae Gil 


ihe=Counciaigasybasical lye conyimicedariatetnemnes 
gional planning approach to rural development is 
a sound one, permitting as it does an integra- 
tion and= co-ordination or act1onmson a ly te rones 
in tackling problems, and a long-term planning 
context in which they may be worked out. 


Vet. it Sappears to, the Counce: ie thausitne dynantes 
of the growth of our modern economy are making 
urgent the need that our conceptsjof the: region 
and of the potential and nature of regional plan- 
ning be broadened and continuously re-examined 
and refined. There are many vital questions 

that remain wholly or partially unanswered. 


Eoreexaniple, lt escensmlike lye thauechemne cron! 
planning approach should be thought of as being 
generally applicable guiding development in all 
Turaleareds sand NOtemer el yain panic han lyederee 
advantaged regions. Recognizing that there are 
questions of priorities involved here, never- 
theless the sooner a more comprehensive frame- 
work of goals and concepts for development is 
Constructed: sthesbeure ne 


Also a mattervof some concern 1s *the need for 
broadening and refining our concepts of regional 


miisconiy REPO RA ANeD? REVLE We 


goals, and growing out of such goals, our con- 
CeDESmOmethemneo lon itself, iso ithat they may 
be the most valid possible, and the most suit- 
edmcoaconstructive developmental eplannineg: 
Concepts of urban development and of rural de- 
velopment must almost certainly be combined 

In GOmanmIneeoratedaconcept, of ythe rearon. 


Finally, in this connection, regional develop- 
ment must be conceived and treated as a con- 
Crile ap nOCess™ simlto owhach must .be #bui Lt means 
of carrying on and utilizing processes of eval- 
Atom ANG sic WeRGes eaten saalne COUnGdIl, as. con. 
Vanced) thatwadequate, research is) an essential 
adjunct to development, and indeed that the re- 
search function must be a part of any develop- 
mentally process. 


avo espera ile sadimOtenu Nea COUNCIL. '4:S: «1 ta pro 
Secase with tS work,.«to) place) considerable 
Ciiplacismollmmchlesc mMaGcens ands GO document. Its 
Cimindt) Cemel cu atCammIne CONCTetOeLerms Of= the sit 
uations and problems Canadians are facing, and 
Ponenecmvaluesmandssoalsmto: which ‘they wish ‘to 
DemcOniteEtedewnatrTonalhyeandregional ly.. 


Diemeounctiasi smacep lyvaampressed DY cle. Wioh t= 
ness and necessity of commitment to the propo- 
sition that planning and development should be 
deDGLOCesSS sa Whichethe participation of the 
DeOplLewcolce ricci imtne  .planningeprocess: als 
effectively achieved. This concept of the use 
of new forms of non-governmental participation 
in planning, development and indeed welfare 
procramsedcuat scene heart of the community. de- 
velopment" concept, and in the opinion of the 
Council altogether sound. Much study of and 
Glam tlcationeor ethic concept: isaleeded,, sand 
thisewil lobes leading concern of the Counc il. 


themicGounca 1enecoonizes thaty ater 1ts]elf, jrepre= 
SentseateamparoLculdm eve leones aspect on, the 
application! ofethisepartircipationsprincaiple. 

It will, therefore, be necessary for the Coun- 
cil to devise effective processes of communica- 
tioneand) participation. with the public, = with 
its member organizations, and with ARDA. Though 
the exact techniques and processes by which 
thiss participating, role canebest..besachireved 
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are far from fully developed in the thinking 

of the ‘Council, sitwiseclear at leastutnatmrne 
Council must be outgoing and involving, rather 
than private and separate, in its activities 
(as for example in its programs of public in- 
formation; its processes of consultation with 
non-governmental groups and agencies; its work- 
ing relationships with governments and admin- 
sUREN CEMENT CeNeL)) 


4.) vr hes Counc) (wishes par tucuilbar ly to emphasize a 
point which while it may seem self-evident can 
oLtensbe: neglected: mmaknncems Ech at 1 alone w iG 
speaking of the economic and) social well-being 
of ‘the individual anoour society that the ade-— 
quacy of policies of education and training 
are central to the achievement of real and 
lasting ssuccess.. Thestields) on educationsond 
manpower policy will therefore be important 
ones for continuing Council study. 


THE MANY APPROACHES TO "RURAL DEVELOPMENT" 


The Council plans to make the subject of its 1968 
annual report an examination of the question "What is 
Rural Development?". One thing that has clearly emerged 
from the Council's deliberations is that no discussion 
in this field proceeds very far before significant 
difficulties and differences of goals, conceptual 
framework of thinking, value judgements, theoretical 
economic assumptions, political predispositions and 
sheer semantic misunderstandings arise. 


Consider merely the following partial listing of con- 
cepts and terms which emerge in any discussion: “rural 
development'"'; "development oriented programs"; "wel- 
fare oriented programs"; "war on poverty"; "social 
participation"; "community development"; "“environ- 
mental technology"; 'tnational goals"; "regional goalss 
cost benefit analysis"; "program evaluation"; "way 

of life"; "value system"; "rural region"; "rural-urban 
region. A socaal wimmob icy etc ul tines Of DOV eEtvaLs 
‘optimum resource use"; "balanced regional develop- 
ment; 5) Conservation; planning sa''eeonomic adjust- 
nent); social -adjustmentiuseecconomic rationalization. 
"agricultural adjustment"; "growth centred regions"; 
‘administrative co-ordination"; "manpower Dost Gye: 
"programmed research", 


FIRST REPORT AND REVIEW. 


None of these terms and phrases is meaningless, or 
Usctloss.ss NO depres, of generality can be obtained in 
any discussion of rural development problems without 
Cnet mUsc ee bUGETCsiS clean that the individual ‘as- 
cumpulons,. judgements. biases and aspirations: that 
Homer Ucwucc Orc hemurncyamay reflect cam vary widely. 


There is no doubt whatever that there are differences 


Peay alucS wandwin political, economic and social goals. 


It 1s very important that the existence of differences 
Mev luess and in ypolitucal,, economic and social goals 
DemucCOSNIZcd.essince the task of policy-making. isto 
PeGoO uM Zcumullcuald suOmrea Gira, practical and™-cons truc— 
Giverneconcl Ligation’, 


There is a constant problem also of adequately and 
Meawimvtully relating conceptual goals, principles 
iagmrneories tO Concrete programs, concrete problems, 
aiameoncreremcourses of action. This must be’ done to 
Piwesctnecu1on sands corerence, Lor;rural development. pro- 
Mos limecONuCTeveecerms, ARDA programs Consist of 
such things as soil improvement works; community pas- 
tures* water control and conservation works; indus- 
tiGraiesparks: vocational training; provision of hous= 
PMcCmuse Ot Consultative and co-ordinating committees 
of various kinds at all levels; research into techno- 
eomteruemetnods = rescarciminugemarkets; soci1ological 
research; establishment of parks for conservation and 
recreation; planting of forests; encouragement and/or 
subsidization of business enterprises; building of 
mOads,. dams sand bridges; tale draining of farms; hold- 
ingwoLeteadershipetraining courses; compilation of in- 
ventories of resources; purchase of farmland ‘and con- 
Somidateonsotstarm holdings. provision of farm credit; 
payment of grants for re-establishment and resettle- 
ment; stepped up and new educational programs, and so 
Hieeelnessclection, sapplication, co-ordination, =set- 
PimomOLenriorities.. and determination of the scale or 
PiehmepmocranseisuOtecourse ithe crucial stest.) Situs 
erearethatetie opportunities Lor constructive efrort, 
anamequal lye ror misapplication of money and efiore, 
one=Very Creat. 


Mitel seisevhyathe Gouncil teelsestrongly that it 
Ganmnakes as contrirputiron. by bringing 1a better sperspec- 
tive to what is being done, and an increased degree 
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of precision and clarity in answer to the question 
"What is Rural Development?", Hopetudl ys ad somsene 
will be able to achieve a consensus on how the nation 
should proceed to do the job better. 


The Council, in concluding this, its first brief re- 
port on its activities, wishes to affirm its convic- 
tion of the basic soundness of the conception on 

which it has been founded and its encouragement at 

the progress that has been made in laying a firm foun- 
dation on which to proceed with its work. 
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APPENDIX D 


STATUTE, CONSTITUTION AND MANDATE 


Counetl: 


There=shalls be¥asnationa P-ddyisorvecouncs loner 
development which shall advise the Rural Develop- 
ment Administration and the Minister of Forestry 
for Canada on rural development questions, and 
which shall be called alternately The Canadian 
Council on Rural Development or Le Conseil Canadien 
de 1'Aménagement Rural. 


Membershtp: 


This Council shall consist of not less than 25 per- 
sons or more* than 40 persons, 


Dtstrtbutton: 


There shall be no formal provincial representation 
on the Councid but normally. Council should shave 
members from all Provinces in Canada. 


Composttton of Counctl: 


Associations and organizations in Canada interested 
in rural development, and to be designated by the 
Minister of Forestry, shall each be invited to name 
one member to the Council, Persons so named shall 
constitute no less than halt ope theseounc 1imateans: 
time. Each organization or association may review 
its representation on Council annually and report 
Lo the Minister its appointment stomcouncilstonmetie 
coming year. The remainder of the members shall 

be named by the Minister. 


Herne ao iyarce. 


Thess Minister shall invite associacions vandsorcani= 
zations’ CoO participate. inthe; counc 1m tomeanwi nie 
tial period of three years. Individual members 
named by the Minister shall be named for an initial 
period of two years. No member of the Council 
Shall be excluded from reappointment. 


rein Si eRE PO:Ri hr AND: REV PEW. 


Chatrman: 


A Chairman shall be appointed from the membership 
byaoumaloulevevote sot Council ~The Chairman ‘shal) 
hold office for two years and may be elected for 
Wore mtNanmones term, 


Hxecutive: 


Micnemoia Wie bCranlelxe cutive sGOMMmluc tee se Onsastalg 
CimELVycamenbDexrs Or GOUnGIlsappointed =eromethe 
Member sii On a per lod. 10t <twov years. 


Membershtp Excluston: 


Nommembcimotctie Counc) | ashal ls have. an ’employee 
melamuonsiip with the Government ot Canada ior 
Mme mGOVerTNMel ts Ol any Provance of «Canada. 


eescecrartons and Organtrzattons : 


iyvemcouncil shall look to association representa— 
MmiMmocmeomxccpmtic COUNGI) sintormed, or the ivaews 
anomeoncerms or their Onvanizations,. on. rural. de= 


welLopment problems as those organizations see them, 
iment Of stie Councils continuing work sand a ind= 


TIO Sf 


Funetton and Purpose: 


ivemocicral es olemot thesGouncl in wil le bemroradim sc 
thiesMindster ony the scope, direction and jimple= 
mentation, ot) Canada's: rural development propram 
ane poOln cy. Within thisecencradlatramework=the 
CommGanawoulderubt wil several important. functions. 
chief among which would be: 


Gijemelomconsiderespeciticsduest1ons MelLerreaseo 
Te GY eee) iylapalalenite a8 


(mee touprovidewaa: Orul tom theyexp ress On .O1 
views, comments and suggestions by national 
Oreganizatwonsewrth a drrect=cidsaceumemin te T- 
est in rural development, and to provide a 
vehicle for the orderly transmission of these 
MLews. CO. che Min 1ster. 


(9) eloutacilaitate sconsultation wetween theoMings- 
tLeomrwand Leadino experts al tne ma nous dls — 
ciplines connected with rural” development by 


Droy tdino aepermanent, structure, for such .con- 


Sipvrcacpaon. 
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(4) To ensure continuity and coherence in Canada's 
long-term rural development policy. 


(5) Tortaciitate publace understanding — partic- 
ularly academic andworocanizational — mor 
Canada's rural development program. 


Referenee to Counetl: 


The Minister may refer to the Council for its con- 
sideration and advice such questions relating *Go 

the operation of the Rural Development program or 
such other questions’ as hewdesires. = Ihe. Council 
shall, following such reference, estimate when it 
will complete its investigation and forward a GED Lye 


Intttatton of Examinations by Counctl: 


In addition to investigating and reporting upon all 
matters reterred to at by sthes Minister the scouncall 

may investigate such otherjmatters relatine tome 

ral development as may be decided by a majority 

WV OCemOtaGhe= GOuUme ms. 


Quorum: 


A quorum shall consist of half of the membership 
Obetne Council sp iss one. 


Procedure: 


thesCouncei lsmay make «ru lles sto regulating its pro- 
ceedings and the performance of its functions and 
may provide therein for the delegation of any of 
its duties to any special or standing committees 
of its members. 


OSUXEAIEN Pas 


The Minister may provide the Council, from the pub- 
lca service sof Canada, awit hmsuchmtcchnicaleprotes= 
sionals Ssecretarialeand other assistancesas the 
Council may require. 


Informatton: 


The Minister shall make available to. the Counecr) 
such information as the Council reasonably requires 
forsthe, properadischarvesor itsstunctions. 
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Travelling Expenses and Per Diem Allowances: 


Members shall serve without remuneration, but each 
Membeteis entitled tor be paid his normal’ travelling 
expenses ancurred, with the approval. of ithe Minis- 
Cl mCOnnecCuron with tne wonk Of the Council and 
may, with the approval of the Minister, be paid an 
Honorariumot titty dollars for each day he is nec- 
essarily absent from his home in connection with 
SUCH Work, 


Meetings: 


TiRemeounciilashial Memecetcat..the call o1 the Chatrmans 
which may be in response to a request from the Min- 
Uoce@mum tne Counc) shalie meet at least twace a 
Wierd, 


Mtntster Advised: 


iiemManws ter shall be advised of all meetings of 
Bremeourcr land. all -commuttecwmeetings of the Coun= 
eieetodmesial bh recelverall reports, ands proceedings 
Otmesuch meetings, 


Mintster May Attend: 


Minister and/or his designated representatives may 
Aeecndemoctinosmotmntie CGOUNCTI) and committee meet= 
Mc SmOmmciic «COUN Ci), 


Observers: 


ties chairman may. invite sobservers to Council) meet— 
Miscmenceshalimconsil bE wren ache Minis terms appio- 
joge MehEKe : 


Studtes and Other Investments: 


PVmmCOUNCIanay, fat sown discret lone undeutake 
studiesmwoaich shall tbe financed, arom the bud— 
petson Gouncil as establashed= annually. 


@2)e Gouncris may ask the ARDA Administration to 
minancemandmcarry .Oout Studresmon aos: behaln 
in co-operation with Council; and 


(3) Council may recommend that the ARDA Adminis- 
Crna Clone pImances and carrys OU SLudics: 


DUceimtne case ot a4) (Or (5)., should the Minister 
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Not. approver a Lequest a1 Olamames CUCy mene tsi all tmno Uren 
line ‘thesreasons (for suche rejection in) asletterecc 
the Chairman-of thes Councils 


Publtecatton of Findings and Vtews: 


ThesCouncil’ shall be free .tospublish= 1essvicws, 
and “ceports and thesresults jor sanyes tudivesm im 
Which: ato has? participa ted ore whacheeite ha Swhadep re. 
pared, on) 16s) account 1abter thesemiayembeciapre. 
sented to the Minister. . The Councilesha lle puepare 
and publish an annual report. 


Counetl Years 


A year ine these* Terms of Reference sshall mean 
twelve months beginning April 1 and ending 
MarchesL; 


Adopted by The Canadian Council on Rural Development 
tw Ottawa at tts meeving Aprils id. 196o, 


Approved and stgned by: Sigteampurs 
Maurice Sauvé, NOR eeerchara si, 
Mintster of Forestry. Chatrman of the 


Ganadtan Counetl 
on Rural Development 
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RULES AND PROCEDURE 


Recommendattons: 


Council will make recommendations only on the basis 
Opeworkmconsidered by Coune11, 


Publteattons: 


Council will publish all findings and recommenda- 
ClOnsmasmVcll as the ssuppor tinge material upon whieh 
the findings and recommendations are based. 


UImGOMeracte sale ta by sCOuUnGIlesialimeresery ce rOnEGoun= 
CilecaleriohtSmor publications. 


Publte Statements: 


iceman. walle CONSUL tation wien tie; ExXecutave., 
Naveenakemorttcrdl Statement, in public but. iam ecen— 
CLolmeencumecdia O11, COMMUNICation Walle be offre l 
PUOletcat1ONnS Or reports. 


Contracts Awarded by the Counczil: 


Nomememberv. or] Councrilasshouldsbe, under Contract. to 
Couneal nor should assume atmajior share of any 
Councmisstudy. 


NesSocraulOnmwiltniea UnIVErSIty Or Other institution 
under contract with Council “does not automatically 
disdid lieve) ONCet Ones toelng one Counc is saiihne 
Chaimman must judge whether the relationships axcis- 
(CmrOnmerncs CONtract wil Const iTtutesd COnk ict 

OL interes et, 


Council ememnbe~ss caneacceptirecs and expenses. ~rom 
geCOUNG IN COnthacuor providing theserteessdo noe 
COMMS @lolcemamilatOteslaremOre the COM Ena GemcOst. 


Members of Committees: 


Members of committees established by Council shall 
bewappointed by thesGhairmanyon the advice of the 
ExcCcutives Gommit cee. 


Membership of such committees shall consist only 
Simmemberseor, Council, | but @this will not an, any 
Way enestiutectetcnesusceot advasors whovare not mem- 
pets sOrmeCOUnCIl. 
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Each? year, thesChairmanronsthesadVicemon unc 
Executive Committee, has the privilege of review- 
ing the nominations of mémbers sitting on commie 
tees established by Council. 


Attendance: 


Council expects regular attendances byadelcoatcomen 
member organizations and individual members but 
recognize that absence wrll joccurs loo frequent 

or consistent absenteeism on the part of a delegate 
or an individual member would, however, denote a 
lack of seriousness toward the deliberations of 
Gouncisls 


In the case where a delegate or an individual mem- 
ber 1S frequent ly or iconsistently absent fron eeune 
cil meetings the Executive Committee may report the 
case to the Honourable Minister of Forestry and 
Rural Development. 


Alternates: 
A) Members representing organizations. 


S1nces 

4) at would be preferable tovhave only one 
official representatimes tore cach wot, the 
the organizations that are members of 
Counci. in s0rder to ensume feon tb inua Gyros 
DaAceLeupaeLon, 

Lt) it, is Notwalways possip lem ine prac Glec ako 
meet this requirement, 

114) the most impoxtant thine 1s) to: make psure 
that organizativons® takespal te In st he vans — 
CUSSTONS andeactiv hues mo mECOUNnCIE 

each Organization May. name ronesnepresentative 

who may ssttuony Council asvanvabternnalives or 

the official representative already appointed. 


Theattendance of an alternative will be consid. 
ered by Council as an exceptional measure, which, 
too often repeated, would denote, on the part of 
aneoreanization, «a lacktom senmrousness Coward 

the deliberations of Council. 


In*the case of too) frequenteuse of ptiis  pract tee 
by one or several organizations, the Executive 
Committee may report the case to the Honourable 
Minister of Forestry and Rural Development. 


OZ 


B) 


C) 


FIRST REPORT AND REVIEW. 


Individual members: 


PINnccucle Cl MlUoridmtaken Ito. CONnSaderat1 Onin 
piemseleCcturlonwot, people: appointedmas andividud | 


members are more closely, related to the individ- 


UAdenanse leLeunder noe circumstances ~could, indi— 
Volusia ne mbcasmo,euence COUNGH De iaep laced bya 
SUDS tLEUtes 


MeMDoncwOneExXeGUGIViesand=Proyecus Gonmi tices. 


Sule rer 
MWeepete see Colabure 101 sClemtasks Ofte 
PXeCCUCiVCmand. AdsiOCce Om standing sCOMmmlt= 
Beas; 
wy) Meche relatively restrictedinumber of mem-= 
YSIS. Sulwie seve. fone Ispcoreile swe chauk evel leWexe one 
standing committees, 

Ci) ae CON CINU Leven esthienpantiCcipati1on, Ofmmen= 
Gres Che inet yS ehelen excl Inverse Tene Secetionelsets 
COMmMntuces” 

DiademeniGmcilnrcums tances,  sliiouldemembers. of) these 

Sonitnteoos abe wkeplaced Diy salteriates, 


Electtons to Chatrmanshtp and Executtve Commtttee: 


A) 


B) 


C) 


Nominations. 


ABrormewilleber sent. to cach Council] (member in- 
dicating that he may nominate one person for 
Chat maneandet il VesOtNers tO OSiTt1 Ons? On, tie 
PX ecu eit © COM wccer, 


Candidacy. 


The Executive Director will contact each member 
who has been nominated to determine whether the 
member will stand for election, as nominated, 
to be Chairman or for member of the Executive 
Committee. 


Election. 
iieselecta Ont fora cChanrmmang will ber held stirs t. 


1) blection to Chairmanship. 


Ballots onswhi ch wilileappeare the mamesmor 
candidates for the Chairmanship will be 

dtcurtpDuccd co menvexrs.. saci member mwa lak 
VWoue ror a candidate by marking an “X" in 
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one block on; thes batiloc that thas been 
given to him. All baltots- will then be 
counted by the Executives Darnecro Gea idmenc 
Assistant EXecutive. Divecu0 rea Cell. ediomete. 
turning ofticers,., [hewecandida cesnrece maine 
the most votes will, be declaredvelected: 


In case of ‘attic electaon se the Executive 
Director will name those who have tied 

and another election will be held to de- 
cide among them. The process wil ie bescon- 
tinued until the tie is broken and a can- 
didate declared elected. 


When the Chairman has been elected, all 
other candidates who have been proposed 
for the Chairmanship will automatically 
become candidates tor theselvect ion vot 
Exe cutive =sGommiatee. 


Election to Executive Committee. 


The name of the elected scandiudate for 
Chairman will then be removed from the 
ballot for Executive Committee. 


Ballots, on which will appear the names 
of candidates for membership on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will be distributed to 
members. Each member will vote for five 
cand idatess by) Markingecane Wael nes tte 
blocks) on the, bal lotethatahas beengo1y en 
toshime ell. ballotsawiblesthenspescounted 
by. thepExecutive Directom andsthegnscors. 
tant Executive Director acting as return 
officers. The five candidates receiving 
the most. VOteS! Will bemsdeclareduelecucds 


In, the .case. of ae tieselvecte onetometweomlLa ste 
position/on the Executive Committee, the 
Executive Director will name candidates 
who have tied and another election will 

be held to decide among them. The process 
will be continued until the tie is broken 
and a candidate declared elected. 


Duttes of the Executive Director: 


The Executive Director shall ecarny out  thesduties 
outlined’ for him in the. "Statement 0, Duties) stor, 
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his position and he shall be responsible for the 


management 


Piece spoce 


Of the Secretariat. 


Cietlcusie Lamonsiepmpet ween  GOulGcdids- and 


CiesRhural Wevelopment=Branch of thes Department “of 
Forestry and Rural Development, the Executive Di- 
RoceOrmclaliapanulcularly Keep, Informed on polacy 
DGOOMeNS wep rinciplesuandadllernatives Under sdas— 


cussion, by 
ae tends all 


Cie bran chew 6 Mave a ta Wsardas Gre tion. 
GESGUSS TONS On pOliucyamat ters tomwhiich 


Hemi ominvced, Dy the Branch, provided suche partic] 


LPO in 
any policy 
Ee vessnia.tu re 
Na wivess as 
igs ac oebes 


1oeWay implies. commitment “by Council Co 
OMe pROUrane mee wsMau) int orm COUN CirleeOL 
OtmeMesc ep rObMeMnSe principles sand sal term= 
DiLevee Ol Vemma ndere COMmmencda tLOlsm re sipe Gu— 
programs of work. 
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Ottawa, Ont... Uecempemml adie Onme 0D 


Ottawa Ont. Ap Tiles eee on eo 


Levis Que? , Septembe m7 cmandw7s alo 


Toronto, Ont...) Ap Tt be izepanda sree Oo 


Victoria, BG. sane mecca reel or 
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OPECIAL RURAL DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Date .OL 
Name Agreement 

Northeast New Brunswick Seceniere. AD. INEKele 
Mactaquac (New Brunswick) Se DiGc MDC larcW) sam ClO 
Interlake (Manitoba) Manyg re Or ee so o9 
AREAS UNDER STUDY: 

Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Istand 

NovrtEnern Counties of Nova Scotia 

Lower St-Laurent - Gaspé - TIles-de-la-Madeletne 

(Québec) 


uo Oar 


oi 


ia OES eG SOG CAUGIS POLS 601802250 6 172° LOS Se 166 °29S 0S TVLOL 


LO°6IT S0°6 L9° 6 Geral SnOsueTTOOSTW 
Gone OOM OOS OS 2 (KG OS GOm 0. UE Sv °00r SUT JULId 
CSO ese OOS GL 1-2 90 00S 00°96h OU 0 See ahah OiGmeo care SUO Hae] ste. uy, 
NOG MOU MOOS 2 bike m2 15S 38 (160405 7 - 61 eSe 7 Soo su OL UCD 
Gees cica tl - OES 1 sesuedxe pa e[et pue 
Slej,eidiejutr - juewdrnbe 
uOT Ie |, Sunset al JO Ih awe ys 
Om Gsm Glo el. Lb 16S 629 Gy meee eiicee Oe Ota oS Om Ook Te USL SWOOL SUTIOW 
"VLECLOUGU 
‘sostlodxo (alt Pponed | 
$ ie $ 
TWLOL oe nai oe TALLNOAXA| TIONAOD 


TALLIWNOD| 


FA LLIWNOO | SHoLLIWNOO 
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The Honourable Jean Marchand, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Forestry and Rural Development, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


I have the honour of submitting to you the Second 
Annual Report and Review of the Canadian Council on Rural 


Development. 


This Report deals with certain key aspects of 
development, which seem to us of basic importance, and seeks 
to define the general principles which should inspire national 


policies of socio-economic development. 


Yours very truly, 


-} eee - or 


David Kirk 
Chairman 


Ottawa, September 1968 
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The projected establishment of a Department of 
Regional Development represents an important landmark, not 
only in the federal approach to development matters, but 
also in the evolution of the corresponding administrative 
structures. The new department facilitates co-ordination 
of the operations of various other departments and agencies 
active in the development area and at the same time makes 
it possible for them to adopt a far broader and eclectic 
approach to the problems of development. It has been clear 
for some time that government development operations, par- 
ticularly as represented by ARDA, and the FRED agreements, 
to be really efficient would have to embody a wider 
approach giving due importance to the relationship between 


the urban sector and the rural areas. 


The Canadian Council on Rural Development, whose 
very name gives some indication of initial thinking in the 
area, has already in its First Annual Report and Review 
advocated a regional approach to the problems of develop- 
ment. It remains only for the CCRD to express pleasure at 


this outcome. 


However, it cannot be denied that in order to 
resolve the pressing problem posed by the need for 
balanced nation-wide development it will not suffice 
merely to modify existing governmental structures. The 


difficult and complex work of the new department calls for 


Il 


new thinking. A precise and integrated plan of action is 


called for, involving basic political decisions. 


Arduous and worrisome as these tasks may seem, 
they cannot be avoided: this is one message that the Cana- 


dian Council on Rural Development would like to stress. 


This review does not contain a series of con- 
crete program proposals. These would require exhaustive 
and thoroughly documented studies. Thus far, the CCRD 
has not had the resources to undertake this kind of enter- 
prise. Besides, at this juncture, such studies are not of 
most urgent concern; the problems of concepts and approach 


dealt with in this report seemed to be of first importance. 


The members of the CCRD, quite early in their 
deliberations, came to the conclusion that, before under- 
taking specific and detailed studies, they should give 
first priority to the clarification of certain basic 
principles which might well subsequently have long-term 
effects on the course of national socio-economic develop- 
ment planning. It would have been not only useless but 
dangerous to try to rush things for, in their view, the 
problem of development is, without doubt, so difficult, 
so wide in its ramifications, that it is essential to 


first reach a consensus on underlying principles. 


The following pages, the result of numerous dis- 
cussions and consultations, set out the views of the CCRD 


on these principles. The review to some degree seeks to 


outline a "philosophy of development" which might, in 
turn, serve to inspire, not only the development programs 
of the ministry, but also more specific research by the 


CCRD itself. 


Whatever value is placed on this report we feel 
that recognition must be given to the discovery of a 
remarkable consensus on issues of prime importance among 
people otherwise distinguished by considerable diversity 
of experience, interests and geographical origin. That 
experts and representatives from so many different 
agencies and organizations were able to reach accord on 
the principles embodied in this report seems to us to 
offer a most encouraging indication regarding the pos- 
sibilities of further joint efforts in tackling such 


complicated problems. 


One subject which was assigned prime importance 
in the consultations and deliberations of the CCRD was 
the welfare of the people - of those really affected by 
the decisions of politicians, experts and development 
administrators. More particularly, the members of the 
Council sought to keep constantly in mind certain facts 
which, to many of our citizens, are the substance of 
their day to day lives, namely, interregional socio- 
economic disparities, the poverty and misery of parts of 
our population, the existence in our "affluent society" 
of life patterns raising progressively more and more 
serious problems regarding the quality of life in our 


society. We trust that this review to some extent 


Hit 
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reflects these preoccupations and that it will make some 
contribution to bringing about the kind of economic, 
social administrative and political changes which will 
permit more efficient corrective measures to be applied 


in the sorry situations we have noted. 


The first chapter of this review seeks to 
define the essential elements of the question of develop- 
ment by describing in broad terms some of the socio- 
economic disparities which exist within the nation, and 
also, by citing certain of the problems raised by the 
continuing process of urbanization. The second chapter 
is devoted to a clarification of the concept of develop- 
ment itself, examining its essential components: 
planning, town and country planning, political and 
administrative structures, and integrated regional 
development. The third chapter is concerned with the 
major problem of information and with "people- 
participation" and, also, seeks to delineate the role 
of the federal government in these matters. Finally, 
the fourth chapter formulates certain recommendations 
intended to create the conditions necessary for the 
evolution of a development plan in which the whole nation 


can participate. 
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REGIONAL DISPARITIES IN CANADA 


1 In recent years, Canadians have become increas- 
ingly conscious of the social and economic disparities 
which persist between various groups and individuals in 
the country. These gaps have been posing a problem for 
many years and even constitute a threat to the unity and 
security of the nation. However, it is doubtful if we 


have even begun to find a remedy. 


2 It is not our purpose, in this report, to 
indulge in lengthy statistical analyses. Since it was 
first founded, the Economic Council of Canada, in pursu- 
ance of its mandate, has been studying the problem, and 
it isestildvedving it attention.! We shall, however, 
extract some striking facts from its analysis of regional 
disparities as an example illustrating the magnitude of 


the problem. 


3 A first consideration commands immediate atten- 
tion. Any attempt to achieve a balanced economic 
development between regions in Canada compatible with the 


rapid development of the nation as a whole, meets with 


The Economic Council of Canada in its Fifth annual report 
has recently stressed with very considerable force the 
seriousness and urgency of the problem posed by poverty 
in Canada. These pages were already written by the time 
the Fcc report was published. We are pleased to draw our 
readers' attention to the striking convergence of think- 
ing on major issues which marks the report of the ECC and 
the present document. 


special difficulties. Even relatively small industrial 
countries with well integrated economies have experienced 
and continue to experience considerable disparities in 
regional incomes and development. The vastness of Canada, 
the existence of certain geographic obstacles, the uneven 
distribution of the population on a narrow strip of land, 
the great diversity of the resources and economic 
structures of the main regions, are factors which account, 
to some extent at least, for very wide regional disparities. 
In some cases, ethnic and political factors are also 
influential. These considerations help to explain why 
efforts aimed at giving each region a fair share of the 
general economic development of the nation seem to have 


been largely meprecthar’™ 


4 Taking levels of personal per capita income as 
an index of regional economic disparity, it is clear that 
appreciable gaps have existed between regions for some 

forty yeares? In fact, there are indications that these 


gaps already existed in much earlier gigéa 


, Economic levels prevailing in British Columbia 
and Prince Edward Island, two provinces located at opposite 
extremities of Canada, can serve as examples. In 1927, 
personal per capita income in P.E.I. was $248, or 56% of 


the Canadian average, whereas in B.C. it was $535, or 1217 


1. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA, Second Annual Review, 1965, 
Poor. 


2....ECG,: First.Angual .Review,.1964.. pa.27. 
3. ECC, Second Annual Review, 1965, p. 102. 


of the national average. By 1966, these levels were 
respectively $1,376 or 64% of the national average, and 
$2,438 or 114%. In this same year, Ontario incomes stood 
at $2,454, or 115% of the Canadian average. 


6 In New Brunswick, average personal incomes were 
approximately 622 of the national average in 1927; by 1947 
they had climbed to 722, but they fell back to 66% by 1963. 
In 1966, they stood at 692%. 


7 The following Table and Chart show personal per 
capita incomes for each province and region, for the years 
1962 to 1966 inclusive. Further, it should be borne in 
mind that considerable disparities in per capita income 


exist between regions in the same province. 


8 Since 1926, the first year covered by the 
Economic Council berieues real per capita income has risen 
very considerably (over 100%) and all regions have enjoyed 
some share of this increase. It is also true that the 
pattern of the regional growth rate for personal incomes 
has followed that of the national rate very closely. Since 
the last war, however, growth rates have increased in all 
regions, but the gap between rates has increased. In the 
Maritimes, for instance, the rate has been appreciably 


lower than elsewhere. Furthermore, federal transfer pay- 


1. ECC, First Annual Review, 1964, p.26 
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ments have assisted income growth to quite an extent, con- 
cealing the relatively unfavourable position of income 


producing activities. 


9 The persistence of disparities has led some to 
believe that there is little hope that economic develop- 
ment or government policies will ever succeed in materially 
reducing the present gap between the rich and the poor 


provinces. 


10 The Economic Council of Canada has attempted to 
identify some of the factors which may lie at the root of 
interregional disparities. We do not propose to review 
these factors here, but will merely recall that regional 
disparities are usually found where there are inequalities 
in the availability, use and quality of manpower, in 
educational levels, in capital investments, in industrial 
development, in the quantity and quality of natural 
resources (though the weight of this factor should not be 


exaggerated) and in public services. 


11 Whilst economic aspects of disparities between 
regions are frequently the first to be recognized, they 
bring with them social disparities whose extent and whose 


effects on people are profound though difficult to assess. 


1. Ibid., pp. 26-27. The Annual Reviews published by the 
Economic Council of Canada contain a series of 
statistical tables relating to surveys from which we 
have derived a few essential facts. 


2. ibid. pps 2124141, 


Depressed areas suffer, not only from low incomes, but 

also from unemployment and under-employment - both of which 
may be quite substantial - from a widespread of lack of 
general education and vocational training, and from an 
insufficiency of health services, transportation facilities 
and other public services. No detailed statistics of such 
disparities are available, but an overall picture of the 
socio-economic situation of the country may be obtained by 
reference to the series of maps drawn up by the Federal 
Office of ARDA.* Reference may also be made to the series 
of ducuments drawn up by the Special Planning Secretariat 


ae : 2 
on the characteristics of poverty in Canada. 


12 In drawing attention to these facts, the CCRD is 
not proposing to recommend policies aimed at maintaining a 
part of the population in non-viable regions, whilst 
attempting at all costs to eliminate disparities between 
these and the more privileged areas. Such, obviously, is 
not our purpose. We do feel, however, that the very magni- 
tude of the problem should be properly assessed and that a 
solution should be sought in a more rational and sustained 
manner than in the past. Indeed, as time goes by, the 
elimination of economic disparities becomes ever more 


difficult and more costly to achieve. To a large extent, 


1. Cf. Economic and Social Disadvantage in Canada. Some 


Graphic Indicators of Location and Degree, Dept. of 
Forestry, October 1964. 


2. Cf. the series Meeting Poverty" issued by the Special 
Planning Secretariat. 


the trouble may lie in our general approach to the 

problem and in the particular measures which we have taken 
to solve it, though we recognize that federal programs 
such as ARDA, FRED and ADA are indications of a real con- 


cern to reduce the economic and social gap. 


13 Actually, these disparities are part of a 

larger problem which poses a major challenge to our 
society. We refer to the extremely rapid and continuing 
changes in our social and economic environment. The trend 
in Canada is in the direction of an "affluent society", 
which each citizen can help to build and whose social 
benefits should be available as fairly as possible to ait 
in whatever region they may live. The wish to participate 
in the creation of such a society is dear to the heart of 
every Canadian. This vision is precious to him. If he is 
forced to renounce this vision through an excess of pater- 
nalistic and autocratic attitudes, he will pay the price 


in a loss of human dignity and self-esteem. 


14 We have a duty now to face these changes and to 
help all Canadians to adapt to them. On this point there 
is ready agreement. It is undeniable that governments and 
people as a whole have realized the need to take up the 
challenge posed by the new society, and in particular, the 
duty to relieve the poverty which still afflicts too many 
Canadians. What we do not appear to have grasped quite so 
readily is the magnitude of the challenge and the funda- 
mental nature of the changes required in our attitudes, 


our concepts, our programs, the tools we use to implement 


them and in our government structures and approaches. We 
are still too attached to out-dated ideas, too accustomed 
to thinking in terms of traditional government processes. 
We are still at a loss for an intelligent and rational way 


of dealing with these changes. 


15 In the view of the CCRD, the means adopted by the 
Federal Government and the provinces to solve this extremely 
complex and important problem are inadequate, and the 
methods employed continue to be too fragmented and unco- 


ordinated. 


16 In the following pages, we draw the attention of 
government and the public to some of the more important 
aspects of this problem and seek to define some of the 


principles on which common action should be based. 


CANADIAN SOCIETY AND URBANIZATION 


17 Before attempting to define principles for action, 
it may be useful to consider, as a further example of the 
problems faced by our society, a phenomenon of considerable 
magnitude and importance, with which our present policies 
seem quite unable to cope. We are referring to urbaniza- 


tion and to its consequences for Canadian society. 


18 North American society, as we find it in Canada 
and the United States, is becoming an urbanized society. 


It is already 70% urbanized and the process continues. 


10 


This change is not dependent solely on the extension of 
our cities into surrounding once rural areas. Educational 
processes and the mass media are increasingly permeating 
our whole society with urban values, and life patterns. 

As the distinctive rural way of life loses ground our 
society becomes more homogenous in attitudes, needs and 


aspirations. 


1:9 The urbanization process continues with little 

or no examination of its profound social and economic 
implications. There is a lack of well defined policies 

and changes are taking place quite arbitrarily. There is 
no certainty that the Canadian people really wants the 
changes which are being allowed to take place, and, cer- > 
tainly, there seems to be no attempt to assess their 


consequences. 


20 Already, some negative social and economic con- 
sequences are making themselves clearly felt. The ten- 
tacular growth of these cities provides a living environment 
which to many seems increasingly artificial and impersonal, 
and which, to a wide body of professional and informed 
opinion, appears productive of social malaise and personal 
maladjustment. Yet, we allow the trend to continue without 
questioning whether the society which is being created is 


capable of meeting our long term needs. It is by no means 


certain that we should live exclusively by city values. 


1. Cf. A. Tremblay et G. Fortin, Le comportement écono- 
mique des familles salariées du Québec, Presse de 


l'Université Laval, 1963. 


Possibly, we are losing sight of certain values which have 
been traditionally associated with the conditions of rural 
life and which may be essential to the economic, social and 
cultural development of the country. Present development 
programs and policies seem to be solely concerned with 
adjusting particular groups or areas to the conditions 
created by the economic imperatives of this unplanned 
urbanization process. We may shortly discover that this 
was a narrow, limiting approach and that we should have 
promoted a more balanced development, that would create a 


more livable and human environment. 


20 For centuries, the rural world has preserved a 
set of social and cultural values which are being threaten- 
ed by modern urbanization, but which many are nevertheless 
unwilling to give up. We are not referring to love of the 
country or of rural life as such, but to attachment to a 
kind of society in which social relationships are between 
people, rather than between incumbents of positions or 
functions. As recent studies have shown, attachment to 
these collective and individual values, and the need for 
personal relationships and full human contact, still per- 
sist in our modern society and seek to find expression in 
institutionalized forms. They emerge spontaneously in our 
great industrial centres, which had attempted to supplant 


} : : Paine 
them with impersonal and bureaucratic relationships. 


1. See, for instance, YOUNG-WILMOTT, Family Kinship in 
East London, 1957; HENRI LEFEBVRE, Critique de la vie 
quotidienne, 2 vols, 1958; W.H. WHYTE, The Organiza- 
tion Man, 1957. 
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22 These values existed in our rural areas and we 
feel it is important to ensure that they can survive or 
emerge in an urban society. Even the most treasured 
principles of liberalism cannot excuse society and its 
leaders from taking over control of the process of urbani- 
zation. Society must redefine these values for an urban 
environment, and promote new social structures which will 
enable them to survive. We shall now give a brief outline 
of the principles which should serve as a basis for this 


approach. 


CoHnAMP Tek R? IFT 


TOWARDS A DEFINITION 


Een vk oO ra En Tt 


23 The major phenomenon of urbanization referred to 
above is a striking example of a process which governments 
and society have allowed to develop spontaneously, largely 
in response to the economic logic of the market place. 

But it is becoming increasingly clear to academics, 
planners, politicians and the public in general that society 
must redefine its aims, acquire more control of its destiny 


and direct its development. 


24 This brings us to a consideration of the concepts 
of development, planning, and town and country planning 


which we shall now define for subsequent use in this report. 


25 First, however, we must discuss a translation dif- 


ficulty, for Bilingualism, after all, has its limitations. 


26 The French language draws a clear distinction 
between the meanings of "aménagement", "développement" and 
"planification", whereas the English word 'development" 


expresses what is meant both by "développement" and "amé- 


nagement"'. This is now accepted usage at ARDA and elsewhere. 


On the other hand, the word "planning" in certain contexts 


covers what the French refer to as "planification" and in 


£3 
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others what they refer to as "aménagement''. The over- 


lapping of meanings often leads to confusion. 


27 In order to preserve the necessary distinctions, 


we propose the following equivalents: 


développement - development 

planification - planning 

aménagement - town and country planning 
DEVELOPMENT 
28 It is important to distinguish between the con- 


sept of economic growth and the concept of development. 
Economic growth may take place spontaneously with no other 
causative dynamic than the desire of individual entre- 
preneurs to add to their private store of wealth. The 
great expansion in British industry and commerce around the 
year 1800 is a case in point. In such situations the state, 
typically, plays only a minor and marginally facilitative 


role. 


29 On a somewhat more sophisticated level the state 
may involve itself more positively in the process of 
economic growth. On this level the state assumes a centra- 
listic dirigiste posture, making capital available at 
strategic points in the economy and setting sectoral output 
goals. This kind of situation is typified by the war 
economies of the democracies. Economic growth, whether 


unplanned or planned, may well have considerable influence 


on the evolution of society but these social repercussions 
are not planned, nearly always unexpected and often 


regretted. 


30 Development, on the other hand, is inherently a 
planned program of change, both economic and social. It 
represents the most sophisticated kind of growth in that 
it is early recognized that economic change and social 
change are intimately interconnected. Not only does 
economic change produce social change: generally, it is 
impossible without social change. Reciprocally, the cost 


of social change can only be met through economic advance. 


on Of course sweeping programs of socio-economic 
change have been introduced by authoritarian fiat. The 
transformation of Japan under the Meiji and the '"forced- 
drare introduced by Stalin “in thé U -S 1S. RY "in “the 


twenties are illustrative examples. 


ae Development, as the CCRD conceives it, is an 
entirely different operation from such directive exercises. 
Our view is an inherently democratic one in that the role 
of the people in framing the direction of national develop- 
ment is regarded as of paramount importance. To the 
maximum extent possible the public must be involved at all 
levels in the whole complex of decision-making implied by 


the acceptance of development as a national goal. 


33 Development, therefore, differs from uncontrolled 


growth in that it implies the use of scientific knowledge 
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to control and manage nature and society. It also implies, 
according to circumstances, a more or less overt and out- 
right criticism of economic liberalism, in that development 
is based on a growing awareness of existing inequalities 
and on the need to level them out by scientific manipula- 


tion of our social and economic forces. 


34 We feel, therefore, that the very basis of develop- 
ment lies in the right and the power vested in society to 
define itself, to select its goals and objectives and to set 
the values it wishes to embody. This is perhaps the most 
abstract of all possible definitions, but it is also, we 
feel, the most realistic. Then again, it is sufficiently 
general to incorporate a number of components which we shall 


examine in greater detail later on in this report. 


35 We have said that, as a preliminary to development, 
society must define itself. However, many definitions of 
the "ideal society" are put forward by the experts of the 
various disciplines (economists, sociologists, etc.) by 
politicians and by various groups within society. Each 
refers, within its limited context, to economic development, 
social development, rural, urban or regional development, 
and each definition is valid to the extent that it expresses 
the wish of the group to control the forces of nature and 
society. Each is incomplete, however, in that it covers 
only a sector or part of society, ignoring the interactions 
of the parts within the whole. We shall attempt, later on, 
to show why these various components must necessarily be 


integrated into a comprehensive concept of development, and 


why, if this is to be done, participation, as the CCRD 


conceives it, is essential to development. 


PLANNING 


36 The concepts of planning and development should 
not be confused, since the former is the means towards the 
latter. Planning is the rational process through which 
society achieves development. It is a complex process, 
which includes coming to decisions on objectives and taking 


the necessary steps to achieve them. 


er If development is both a shared value and a com- 
mon objective, then planning is the process by which these 
values are given substance and these objectives are defined 


and achieved. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


38 A distinction must be drawn between development, 
planning, and town and country planning. The latter is a 
geographic application of planning, the implementation 
within a given area of a more comprehensive plan, with 


social, economic and political components. 


39 The town and country plan must be implemented 
within a given territory. It must, of course, take many 


things into account: geographic features, soil analysis, 
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forest inventory, water resources, etc. However, this 

analysis of physical features does not itself constitute 
town and country planning, whose purpose is to give con- 
crete expression within the area to economic, social and 


political decisions. 


THE TWO STAGES OF PLANNING 


40 Planning and plan implementation have intimate 
connections with two important governmental sectors - 

the political decision-making machinery on the one hand, 
and the administrative structure on the other. It is of 
real importance that a harmonious and productive relation- 
ship is established between the two in the context of 
planning, in spite of the problems involved in striking 


the right balance. 


4l In order to assign to both political and admi- 
nistrative structures their proper functional responsi- 
bilities, and, also, to fully comprehend the way in which 
the operations of the one complement the operations of 

the other, it is important to make a basic, although often 
neglected, distinction between two phases of the planning 


process. These are: 


1) Definition of planning objectives - on 


the political level. 


42 


2) Definition of implementary means - via 


the administrative machinists 


These two phases call for the establishment of 


very different institutional structures. In our opinion 


the distinction just drawn provides a clear rationale for 


the necessity for full participation by the people in the 


planning process. We shall return to this point later. 


(1) 


Definition of Planning Objectives - 
on *the "Political Level 


43 The first stage of planning consists in 
reaching a consensus on the sort of society we wish 
to build. But the process for achieving a consensus 
must be political and as such is not simply a matter 
of scientific on logical deduction. -yActually, a 


choice of values must be made. 


We have stressed the distinction between objectives 
and means in the belief that it is impossible to move 
towards a proper philosophy of development if the two 
are confused. In practice, however, it must be 
admitted it is far from easy to sort out the one from 
the other. What, to one man, may be an objective in 
itself - may, to another man, be only a means to some 
further goal - say power. In the same way, that which 
was originally considered an objective may, later on, 
come to be regarded as a means, in connection with 
some new more general goal. 

Nevertheless, in spite of difficulties that may be 
experienced in sorting out means and objectives in 
practice, for analytical purposes the distinction is 
of very real importance. And it should be borne in 
mind that confusion on the level of theory may result 
in unpredictable and damaging consequences, later on, 
on the action level. 


th 
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44 A distinction must first be drawn between 
the actual choice of society's objectives and the 
political structures within which such choice is 
made. We can and we should be as rational as pos- 
sible in setting up the structures which will enable 
the various groups to participate in decision-making. 
But the objectives of society cannot be selected in 
this rational way. We cannot, in other words, 
entrust the task of selecting society's objectives 
entirely to men of wisdom and of learning, nor to 


experts and technocrats. 


45 The taking of political decisions has 

become more complex in our modern pluralistic society, 
where consensus on values and objectives can no longer 
be taken for granted, but must be achieved. In tradi- 
tional societies, and more particularly in rural 
societies, such consensus was a matter of tradition 
handed down with little change from generation to 
generation. But in a pluralistic society, whilst some 
groups still hold the traditional views of society, 
others see things differently for reasons connected 
with their professions, their urgan or rural origins, 
their religious, philosophical, political or economic 


affiliations or for other reasons. 


It may be useful at this juncture to note that the 
"technical" expertise of which we are talking is not 


found only in the administrative structure of govern- 

ment. True the "expert'' can lay claim to specialized 

knowledge: but there is also the specialized knowledge 
devised from experience. The true experts on poverty, 
for example, are the poor themselves. This fact is 


sometimes easily overlooked. 


46 The unity of these groups is that of a mosaic 
wherein each element has its appointed place. But no 
group, however highly endowed, can reach a "logical" 
decision for the whole. Failure to understand this is 
perhaps the reason why contemporary society is witnessing 


the beginnings of social unrest in various countries. 


47 These considerations lead us to two major con- 


clusions: 


the need for a policy of participation, and 


the need for the dissemination of information. 


A Policy of Participation 


48 The idea of participation has caught on today. 
It is met with in the world of labour, of business, 
in student associations and in political circles. 
But it is still surrounded by a good deal of con- 


fusion. 


49 In the field of development, all seem agreed 

on the absolute need for participation on the part 
of the people But at this point a number of complex 
problems crop up. What basically is the justifica- 
tion for participation? (Is at to be found. inthe 
magnanimity of those in power, or in a realization 
that without it development programs are doomed to 
failure? Again, should participation start at the 
planning stage of development or only at the 


stage of implementation? What type of 
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political and administrative structures must we 
set up to facilitate this participation? These 
are just some of the questions which have still 


to be fully answered. 


50 In our view, the real justification for a 
policy of participation is the one we suggested 
earlier, to the effect that society, just like 

any individual, does not select its objectives 

on the basis of scientific deduction, but on the 
basis of the set of values by which its members 
live. In a pluralistic society, objectives result 
from the interplay of various sets of values, and 
the reconciliation of competing interests of the 
various groups in the society. In our increasingly 
technological and technocratic world, this is a 
point which cannot be overstressed, for, however 
abstract it may appear to some, it is actually the 
most concrete of facts, affecting the daily life 


and the future of each individual. 


eas If we want to ensure that the various groups 
in society can participate in making the decisions 
which affect their destiny, we must greatly change 
our political structures and decision-making pro- 
cesses and set up new machinery through which such 
democratic participation can gradually be developed. 
In other words, we believe that the concept of 
development necessarily implies the participation 
of the people in the basic decisions governing the 


overall process. 


The Imperative Need for Information 


52 Since participation by the people is a 
requirement for development, it follows that the 
people must necessarily have access to informa-— 


il Ole 


53 In a technological and bureaucratized 
society such as ours, power tends to concentrate 
in the hands of those who are informed. The 
better the individual knows his environment, the 
betterpihe tiswablemtorcontrol gy. 1iThistpower 
finds concrete expression in the ability of the 
individual to impose his own objectives on other 


individuals or groups. 


54 It follows that the complex process of 
selecting objectives sin ia iplunalisticmsociety 
becomes even more complicated when the various 
groups, each pursuing different objectives, do 
not all have access to the same information and 
knowledge, and consequently do not participate 
on an equal footing in the decision-making pro- 


cess. 


xD To the extent that it is evident to our 

politicians that the participation of the people 
is a requirement for the socio-economic develop- 
ment of Canada, it must also be obvious that the 


supply of information to the people is a require- 
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ment for such participation. Any failure to 
furnish such information would result in society 
having to rely for major decisions on the experts, 


who alone would have the necessary information. 


The Political Structures 


56 Our remarks on participation and information 
bring us face to face with the difficult question 


of..oun ipoliticals tructures : 


De If we are to promote participation by the 
people, we must contemplate major restructuring 

of many of our political processes. Our existing 
electoral and parliamentary democracy is proving 
to be increasingly inadequate in face of the grow- 
ing power of the expert and technocrat. Not only 
does the electorate entertain doubts about the 
adequacy of traditional electoral processes, but 
the elected themselves have misgivings as they 
consider the increasing power of the technocrats 
on the one hand the the emergence, on the other 
hand, of an increasing variety of citizens' groups 
(Regional Councils and the like) whose purpose is 
to deal directly with government. The very role 
of our Members of Parliament is under reconsidera- 


tion; 


58 What are these structures which will enable 
all groups to participate in the common determina- 
tion of objectives acceptable to all? This is 


a major problem with which the CCRD will be 


increasingly concerned. Later on in this review, 
we shall attempt to point out certain avenues and 


to allocate certain responsibilities. 


ao Consideration of the guestion of participa- 
tion as well as the question of the need for 
development planning at the national level has led 
members of the CCRD to review the problem of the 
assignment of functional responsibility within the 
framework of the Canadian constitution. The two 
issues are in fact intimately related. Members of 
the CCRD are convinced that any study or reform of 
the existing Canadian constitution must take two 
requirements into account: the need for an over- 
all socio-economic plan for the whole country and 
the need for participation of the Canadian people 


at the planning aeen 2 


60 In summary, then, one of the principal prob- 
lems raised by development and planning is that of 
setting up political structures which will afford 
all sectors of society, whatever their deeree of 
learning, an opportunity to participate in the 
selection of the objectives to be pursued. We 


repeat that the reason for this need is that the 


At this point, we wish to record the opinions of certain 
members of the CCRD. Whilst all members are agreed that 
any revision of the constitution should make allowance 
for the need for planning and for the participation of 
the people, some members are of the opinion that revision 
of the constitution is imperative in order to achieve 
efficient planning and genuine participation, others are 
not. 


Fn 
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objectives of a society cannot be determined on 
the basis of pure logic and scientific deduction 
or expertise. The choice of objectives is 
determined by the values in which individuals and 
societies place their faith. Useful and neces- 
sary as experts and their various techniques may 
be, they must be made to serve these values 
instead of being required, as is too often the 
case, to teach us where to direct the efforts of 


arcountryor of a isociety. 


Definition of Implementary Means - 
via the Administrative Machinery 


61 Planning does not stop at a definition of 
common objectives. It also involves the selection and 


the marshalling of the means to achieve them. 


62 At this stage, the administrative machinery, 
which is quite distinct from the political structures, 
comes into play. The function and fundamental res- 
ponsibility of the administration is to identify the 
whole range of possible means of achieving the 
objectives selected by society and of implementing 

the plan once it has been drawn up. It must present 
these for consideration by the people so that the 


public may be involved in the final basic decisions. 


63 This raises the important problem of co- 


ordinating the administrative bodies within 


and between governments. The problem arises imme- 
diately when one considers the question of the means 
to be employed and it tends to become even more acute 
when the time comes to make use of these means. We 


shall revert to this question at a later stage. 


64 Again, as was pointed out earlier, the 
administration is often better informed than others 
and is therefore able to wield special powers. The 
result is that there is a frequent tendency to place 
administration in sole charge of planning. But this 
means that those who have the ability to select the 
means and implement the plan also exercise, es fa choy, 


the power of selecting society's objectives. 


COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


65 Many departments, both federal and provincial, are 
developing and implementing within their own sectors what 

are sometimes quite considerable projects without any prior 
coordination with other concerned agencies. Add to this the 
classic difficulty of integrating the policies of the two 
levels of government, and the result is that numbers of laws, 
plans and programs are being administered without reference 


to any real social and economic planning. 
66 We must recognize, however, that in spite of its 


unavoidable shortcomings, ARDA is the only federal adminis-— 


tration which has attempted to think in terms of comprehensive 
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development. But, the cooperation which numerous depart- 
ments must give in implementing development programs 
implies real planning, based on well defined policies, 
aimed at clear objectives on the basis of well established 
priorities. It would seem that this type of planning is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to achieve within our 


present administrative and policy making processes. 


67 imi point) ef fact ;mat the federal levels* there is 
no coherent concept of development to serve as a guide for 
coordinating and apportioning the activities of the various 


departments. 


68 Development must of necessity be comprehensive 

and integrated. Since development is the expression of the 
will of society to be master of its destiny, it must aim at 
serving the interests of all sectors of society with justice 
and equity. Intervention in any one area of activity neces- 
sarily has repercussions in all other areas. For instance, 
the consolidation of farms in a region cannot be undertaken 
without affecting other sectors of the economy and having 
consequences in such areas as migration, retraining, emp loy- 
ment, housing, social security, etc. Governments must give 
due consideration to this interaction of their programs and 
coordinate their policies in a comprehensive, rather than a 


sectoral, approach to development problems. 


1. Cf. Hon. Maurice Sauvé, Planning and Politics in a World 
of Permanent Change, Speech to the St. George Kiwanis 
Club, Montréal, December 6, 1966. 


69 It should be pointed out that these problems are 
not purely economic. Frequently, they are cultural, ‘sowial 
or political. Experts in development, including the most 
conservative economists, are becoming increasingly aware 

that real development is an impossibility without some 
relatively basic changes in our social values and structures. 
A first requirement is the creation of the conditions for 
social and political change. Real development is possible 


only after this transformation has taken place. 


70 To take into account all these factors and aspects 
of development, it is necessary to have a well integrated 
plan based on coordinated policies. We have already des- 
cribed in general terms the various components of such 
planning and we shall now consider the role of the Federal 


Government. 


ya The CCRD believes that the Federal Government's 
most urgent task is to set up, jointly with the provinces, 
coherent and unified machinery for planning and development 
policies. Even though the elaboration of town and country 
planning is essentially a provincial responsibility, the 
Federal Government must still show leadership and set up 


machinery for development on a country-wide basis. So far, 


1. See for example W.W. Rostow, The States of Economic 
Growth, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1965. 


Also David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society, 


Princeton, New Jersey. D. Van Nostrand Company Inc., 


1961, and Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional 


Society, New York, The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
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one of the chief obstacles to development has been the 
inability of the Federal and Provincial Governments to 
share their responsibilities and to coordinate policies. 
We believe that the Federal Government should now take 
all available means to ensure that Canada as a whole, and 
the various provinces and regions in particular, is pro- 
vided with a coherent and integrated development planning 


process. 


72 To achieve integration of the policy development 
processes, the administrative structures which presently 
administer our various development programs will have to 

be far better coordinated than they are now. The Govern- 
ment of Canada should undertake some groundwork to pave the 
way for the necessary reforms. Such groundwork should con- 
sist in acquiring systematically all the information required 
for shaping coherent development policies. All senior 
officials of the Federal and Provincial Departments con- 
cerned would gradually be involved in this reassessment, 
leading to a consensus on the nature of development, the 
objectives to be sought, the priorities to be observed, the 


means to be employed and the structures to be created. 


13 Clearly, this is no easy task. It may well prove 
to be the most difficult, since the subject is complex and 
ill-defined and because it will jolt the thought and work 
habits of many - in and out of Government - of those called 
upon to participate. The matter, however, is urgent. Unless 
we undertake this work, we shall have to carry on without a 
coherent plan, without coordination of effort and possibly 


with disastrous results for the well being of our society. 


74 At a later stage, we shall propose the establish-— 
ment of one particular institution which we think can make 

an essential contribution in this regard. Without venturing 
to prophesy the results such an organization might achieve, 
we should like to summarize the views of the CCRD on the more 


essential elements of the problem. 


WELFARE AND DEVELOPMENT 


75 Modern welfare legislation is the fruit of the 
recognition by the state that "charity", on the individual 
voluntary basis, was too fragmentized and inconsistent to 
meet the needs of modern mass society. The sick, the old, 
the unemployed, unable to provide for their own material 
wants, were accepted to some extent as economic wards of 
the state. Such systematic welfare legislation originated 
in Bismarck's Germany, quickly spread to other European 
countries and to North America and the complex of transfer 
payments in which it found expression became accepted as 
one of the characteristics of the modern state. It should 
be noted that a hallmark of such transfer payments was that 


they were absorbed in personal consumption. 


76 From this basis, and in line with that tendency 
for the state constantly to extend the area of its opera- 
tions which has thus far distinguished this century, 
government in the developed economies began to assume 
another new set of responsibilities. In discharging these 


responsibilities the state was not merely acting as 
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residuary legatee for necessary functions which traditional 
institutions somehow had failed to fulfil, but was acting 
positively and creatively in areas in which only government 
was in a position to operate. Thus government became 
involved in programs of public health, public recreation, 
urban renewal, adult education, etc. - all intended in one 
way or another to enhance the quality of life. In contrast 
to the older type of welfare expenditures which were dis— 
sipated in consumption these disbursements were in fact 


investments in social infrastructure. 


ry Certainly such social investment programs repre- 
sented a vital supplement to the earlier kind of welfare 
legislation attacking the causes and not merely the symptoms 


of poverty and deprivation. 


78 Planned socio-economic development, as conceived 
by the CCRD, is however a kind of social undertaking of a 
totally different order, not only to welfare legislation, 
but also to the kind of social infrastructure investment 
mentioned above. The CCRD, as should be now be clear, 
insists not only that maximum national economic growth is 
possible only through economic planning, but, because 
economic development and social development are mutually 
interdependent, that optimal national growth is possible 


only through integrated socio-economic development planning. 


79 A development policy is the expression of a deter-— 
mination to control the economic system with a view to 


achieving growth and a balanced distribution of this growth 


throughout society. Consequently, it implies taking a com- 
prehensive and integrated view of the objectives to be 


pursued and of the means of achieving them. 


80 Basically, residual welfare policies seek to 
alleviate the ill effects of a system, whereas development 
policies aim at eliminating the very causes of inequality. 
Due to this difference, the approach in each case is funda- 


mentally distinct, and on occasion quite opposite. 


81 Unfortunately, the various levels of government 
frequently ignore this distinction, thus creating confusion 
both within the departments concerned and within the pro- 
grams they administer. An attempt is made to pursue both 
welfare and development objectives simultaneously, and the 
failure to distinguish between the type of objective and 
means, combined with the lack of an integrated and opera- 
tional development policy, results in failure to achieve 
the objective, as is clearly shown by the examples quoted 


above. 


82 To distinguish is not to exclude, but merely to 
understand. In practice, both welfare and development 
policies are needed, chiefly because development policies 
cannot yield short term results. During the period 
separating the initiation of a development policy and the 
time it begins to yield results, part of the population - 
and in America the proportion seems to be increasing - is 
in desperate straits and needs help. For the present, 


therefore, we are led to combine development and welfare 
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policies, after having carefully distinguished between the 
two, and to assign to welfare a short-term supplementary 


role. 


83 Furthermore, the interaction of these two types 
of policy must be considered and systematically coordinated. 
Otherwise, as we have already indicated, they may neutralize 
each other. An example of such action resulted from a cer- 
tain manpower policy connected with retraining. Until quite 
recently, the retraining (development) policy and the unem- 
ployment assistance (welfare) policy were at odds, but once 
they were properly coordinated, the welfare policy con- 


tributed to development. 


84 It should also be pointed out that development 
policies which do not integrate into an overall plan can 
produce negative results and develop a need for welfare. 

For example, if a well conceived development plan is 
implemented in one area, whilst other areas are neglected, 
it may well happen that farmers or others may be forced 

into bankruptcy or find themselves rejected by the economic 
system and be obliged to fall back on welfare. For example, 
if milk production is systematically increased in one area, 
more marginal producers in other areas may be forced out of 


farming and be reduced to dependence on welfare programs. 


85 The above remarks concerning the requirement for 

a clear distinction between development and welfare policies 
and for coordination of the two confirm what we had to day 
earlier about the absolute need for comprehensive and 


integrated planning. 


86 Finally, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that welfare policies, and social services in particular, 
will continue to be required by certain sections of the 
population. We need only point to the unhappy circum- 
stances of certain persons in rural areas, who because of 
age or other reasons cannot take advantage of retraining 
programs. Society must continue to give economic support 
to these underprivileged people. But the margin between 
those who are at present benefiting from assistance pro- 
grams and those who must unavoidably depend on them is 
still very large and should be eliminated by the combined 


action of development and welfare policies. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


87 We mentioned earlier that a comprehensive or 
integrated approach to development should be adopted. But 
to be practical and effective, development should also 
cover an entire geographic area which can properly be 


regarded as a socio-economic entity. 


88 Up to the present, specific development policies 
have aimed at our rural areas in particular, but we are now 
adopting a more comprehensive approach and extending the 
concept of regional development to include both rural and 


urban districts as an indivisible whole. 


89 But, such general and integrated development 


policies must be adjusted to specific and determined cases, 
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and general programs must be designed so as to meet the 


requirements of particular regions. 


90 The concept of a region, however, raises its own 
particular difficulties. A region is determined by 
reference to a large number of political, social and economic 
factors. For our present purposes, we shall adopt a very 
flexible definition in order to cover a variety of cases. 

We regard a region as a territorial unit, which occupies an 
intermediate position between the local and national levels, 
comprises a network of socio-economic activities focussed 
around a centre and which is capable of self-development. 
Functionally, regions should be such that they could fit 
neatly into a new map of the country in which the boundaries 
were drawn on the basis of local resources and of the com- 


munities and industries which they sustain. 


91 The issues here are the difficult but necessary 
decisions relating to the distribution of populations, of 
the means of production and of economic activities. 
Inevitably, these entail a difficult and often painful 
choice between the requirements of capital in search of a 
maximum return and the cultural and social needs and aspira- 


tions of the people, which occasionally conflict. 


S2 At the national level, it has become customary to 
group certain provinces into regions: British Columbia, the 
Prairies, the Central Provinces, and the Atlantic Provinces. 
At that level, a role which only the Federal Government can 


assume, but which it is only partially filling at present, 


is that of developing, together with the regions, an 
integrated socio-economic policy. The Government should 
also coordinate policy implementation in the regions com- 
prising several provinces. This involves the basic task 
of achieving a balance in the economic development of 
these groups of provinces in order to reconcile varying 


economic objectives. 


a5 To achieve this, the Federal Government should 
attend to the creation of the basic machinery required to 
draw up a development plan for these regions. The 
provinces involved would, of course, share in developing 
the plan, but the Federal Government has a clear respon- 


sibility to ensure the existence of such a plan. 


94 Apart from these multiprovincial regions, other 
regions sometimes referred to as sub-regions, exist within 
the provinces themselves. These are semi-autonomous areas, 
combining both urban and rural districts, which are capable 
of a large degree of economic and social self-development. 
In considering these regions, many factors come into play: 
size, population, level of economic activity, resources, 


etc. 


ee Experience has shown, both in Canada and abroad, 
that the problems of development must be tackled at the 
appropriate regional level. The sub-region represents the 
smallest unit, beyond which it is no longer possible to 
view the facts and the problems objectively or to take 


effective action. 
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96 In this regional approach to research and action, 
it is impossible to separate the urban from the rural 
environment. Rural areas are becoming increasingly dependent 
on cities which act as centres of gravity and country 
dwellers are increasingly patterning their attitudes on those 
of the city dwellers. With the ever increasing efficiency of 
our communications and information media, whole sub-regions, 
some of them very large, are taking on the characteristics of 
our cities. Even though population density may be very low, 
these "cities" must now be considered as such and the appro- 


priate development approach taken. 


97 We are also led to reject the more restricted mean- 
ing of the term "rural development". We prefer to speak of 
"regional development" which includes both rural and urban 
districts. Rural development attempts to rationalize a 
particular sector of activity, chiefly farming. But realiza- 
tion of the fact that regional economies, even in the more 
developed areas, are not exclusively based on agriculture, 
brings home the need for planning and for comprehensive 
regional development. The CCRD is happy to see that the 
recognition of this very need has led recently to the estab- 


lishment of the Department of Regional Development. 


98 Such planning must include all resources and 
activities, taking care not to neglect the urban centres 
but using them as a base around which to organize the 
hinterland. A coordinated and integrated approach of this 
kind is vital, if the underdeveloped regions are to adapt 
to the requirements of a modern society, with the follow- 


ing basic characteristics: 


i) facilities for the rational and scientific 
organization of research and action to achieve 
objectives which have been democratically 


defined through a process of real participation; 


ii) industrialization, for a rational and efficient 


organization of production; 


iii) a sufficient concentration of production and 
consumption and, therefore, of services 


(education, leisure, medical care, etc.); 


iv) rationalization of government machinery and 
methods to eliminate arbitrary decisions and 


resist undue pressure for special advantage; 


v) systematically organized information and 
education for all, in order that citizens may 
take or influence the decisions which affect 


their destiny. 


09 Such intra-provincial regions constitute ideal 
action areas, where men's needs can be met and their 
potentialities developed, the aim of such action being to 
coordinate the human and physical elements of the viable 
regions, under the aegis of overall federal and provincial 
policies, in harmony with the development of neighbouring 
regions and with that of the province and of the nation. 
To achieve this purpose, we must amend our political and 
social structures, improve land use and build more 


functional cities. 


Be 
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100 Since such regional programs clearly come largely 
under provincial jurisdiction, the Federal Government would 
be well advised to, as far as possible, refrain from placing 
reliance, for achieving its objectives, on administrative 
interventions, in fields of provincial jurisdiction, in the 
context of shared-cost programs. We believe that there has 
been a tendency in that direction. Such attempts are almost 
always artificial, unnecessarily costly and sometimes up- 
setting. However, before taking part in any joint program, 
the Federal Government should ensure that an integrated 
regional development plan has been drawn up, and should 


upon request be prepared to give technical assistance. 


PRIORITIES 


101 Planning and development will often involve choos- 
ing between different and sometimes opposite objectives, for 
instance between maximum national productivity and population 
or industry equilibrium between regions. The choice clearly 
depends on the values which society implicitly or explicitly 
decides to accept and promote. For some, the primary 
objective may be to achieve maximum national economic growth, 
in the belief that this will automatically best provide, at 
least on a long-term basis, for other needs (cultural and 
social development, interregional equilibrium, fair distribu- 


tion of wealth). 


102 The Canadian Council on Rural Development feels 


that, in itself, maximum economic growth is not a sufficient 


objective, but that eeographic distribution of wealth and 
territorial development on the basis of economic growth 
should also be taken into account. In its view, policy 
must evolve out of adequate regional development concepts 
and so avoid excessive emphasis on the single objective of 
maximizing economic growth. It believes that in develop- 
ment planning a sharp awareness of the importance of social 
goals and of the quality of life must be fostered. At the 
same time, the pursuit of economic objectives must receive 
adequate attention, not only at the national level, but 
also at the regional and local levels, with the public 
actively participating in the selection and pursuit of these 
goals. In the view of the CCRD, immediate steps should be 
taken to reduce the income disparities which continue to 


afflict the nation. 


103 In our view, the basic objectives of development 


at the present time can be defined as follows: 


104 to reduce income disparities, in other words 
achieve permanent improvement in the economic circum- 
stances of individuals and groups whose share in the 


prosperity of the country is at present inadequate; 


105 to achieve, for social and political reasons, 
a balanced distribution of population and economic 
activity between regions; this refers in particular to 
the provinces which are considered as regions, but 


also to areas or sub-regions within the provinces; 
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106 to improve, in the general interest, the 


overall economic performance of the nation; 


107 to improve the social and physical environ- 
ment in order to promote better social and cultural 


living conditions and the quality of life. 
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108 Some further consideration should be given to 

the concept of public participation, since it is basic to 
all that has been advanced so far on the subject of develop- 
ment. In our view, this is a vital matter, since no true 
social, cultural or economic development is possible without 


the active and effective participation of the people. 


109 The Federal Government recognizes this necessity, 
but official documents setting forth this principle are so 
vague, that those who frame or administer development pro- 
grams, whether at the provincial or regional levels, feel 
free to interpret them as they wish or to ignore them 
altogether. Indeed, as mentioned earlier, the whole question 
of the nature of public participation and of the methods and 
machinery it involves is still relatively obscure. Our pur- 


pose here is to suggest a few guidelines. 


110 Before turning to the role the Federal Government 
should play in this field we shall first attempt to set forth 


some general principles. 
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(1) 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Participation 


dh We have attempted to demonstrate the absolute 
need for public participation by recalling that neither 
society nor individuals select their objectives by 

reference to the knowledge of experts, but on the basis 


of values derived from experience. 


112 To put it differently, the necessity for 
public participation in the choice of society's 
objectives and in the selection of criteria for the 
distribution of social wealth is based on the follow- 


ing convictions: 


i) Man has a right to participate in decisions 
which affect his destiny, both as an 


individual and as a member of the community. 


ii) To give up this right is tantamount to losing 


his dignity as a man. 


iii) Any attempt to determine the objectives of a 
plan or to draw up the plan itself without 
public participation not only condemns the 
plan to early defeat in face of insurmountable 
obstacles, but also deprives the people of a 


basic right. 


iv) Man, both as an individual and as the 
member of a group, not only has a Trignt to 
participate, but he also has the ability 


to ado so. 


113 Unfortunately, this belief in the ability 
of individuals and of groups is often rejected, "in 
fact, by persons in authority. Authoritarian atti- 
tudes in the fields of religion, education and 
politics, which prevailed in the System within which 
we were brought up, continue to inspire caution in 
the minds of many leaders and officials regarding 
what they consider to be an overly democratic 
approach. It is much simpler, they feel, quicker and 
more efficient, to rely on experts to draw up the 
development programs which the public needs. The mis- 
conception persists that if programs meet with 
resistance, they can be "sold", and that publicity 


campaigns can be relied on to achieve public acceptance 


post hoc. 


114 In spite of such resistance, the idea is 
gaining ground, particularly within the younger 
generation. Young people through their associations 
are now claiming a share in the decisions which affect 
them, and are prepared to rise up if necessary to win 
back their freedoms from the bureaucracies which are, 


in their view, stripping man of his responsibilities. 
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(2) 


Community Development and Social Animation 


LS In order to promote public participation, 
various government departments and agencies have been 
sponsoring community development programs during the 
past few years, and, more recently, social animation 


programs have appeared in the French-speaking areas. 


116 We do not propose to enter into a lengthy 
analysis of these programs, nor to point up their dif- 
ferences, particularly with respect to their relation- 
ships with political and administrative structures. 
We shall, however, say a few words with a view to dis- 


pelling certain misunderstandings. 


h ia Officials responsible for development programs 
sometimes tend to wrongly identify people participation 
with social animation and indeed, with mere counselling. 
Motivating a group or a community is not the same as 
achieving people participation. Social animation and 
community development are merely techniques which help 
the public to participate rationally and effectively. 
They are, basically, among the methods which may be 

used to acquaint the public with democratic processes. 
Their chief purpose is to enable groups to take charge 
of their own affairs and to participate in the decisions 


which affect them. 


118 Nor should these techniques be confused with 
the decision-making processes. The setting up of com- 


mittees and the implementation of social animation 


programs are not automatic solutions to the problem of 
participation. A local committee, just as any other 
council or commission, whether at the regional, provin- 
cial or national level, can only be useful or effective 
to the extent that political machinery is provided to 
give it an opportunity to be heard and to give advice, 
in other words to truly participate, in one way or 
another, in the making of decisions. This problem is 
by no means fictitious and a lot remains to be done to 
make participation effective through the establishment 


of appropriate institutional structures. 


119 A more serious misunderstanding should also 
be dispelled. Social animation and community develop- 
ment are not attempts by government to "sell" the 
public development plans or programs. This is clear 
from the fact that the aim of these techniques is to 
bring the public to participate in the decisions which 
affect them. Unfortunately, this may not have been so 
obvious in many cases where a desire to move rapidly 
to action led to the development of programs without 
public participation. In such a case, the only course 
apparently remaining is to attempt to convince the 
people that the programs are good and necessary. Which 


brings us back to the topic of information. 


1. During the coming year, the Canadian Council on 
Rural Development proposes to undertake a study 
of the important question of public participation, 
particularly within Regional Councils. 
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(3) Public Information 


120 We have already attempted to show that, in 
our technological society, information and power go 
hand in hand and that it is necessary for information 
to be disseminated and effectively utilized to enable 
all groups to share in the selection of society's 
objectives. Some elaboration of this point is in order 


here. 


2d. In its present form, the "information" dis- 
seminated by certain departments is strongly reminiscent 
of propaganda. ARDA, as a case in point, spends large 
sums of money on informing the public about its achieve- 
ments and about the opportunities it offers to farmers 
and others in depressed circumstances. We fail to see 
much difference between such "information" and adver- 
tising. The methods used are the same. Instead of 
furthering the instruction and education of the people 
to help them in the exercise of their democratic right 
to participate, such programs reflect a paternalistic 


attitude. 


122 Genuine information does not aim at "selling" 

the people a development program drawn up without people 
participation; it aims at promoting such participation. 

To be capable of making an intelligent and realistic 

choice between the various solutions and policies offered, 
a community must be seriously and systematically informed. 
It must understand the various options, know the con- 
sequences of its decisions and realize how its own problems 
and circumstances relate to the broader interests of the 


province and the nation as a whole. 


123 This type of information is essential to 
regional development. Without it there can be no inter- 
action, no dialogue, no true participation. Any 
deficiency of information is liable to lead to a parallel 


inadequacy of the development programs themselves. 


124 The role which information may play in the 
development process goes far beyond that of mere propa- 
ganda. Ideally, objective information should flow from 
government to people, and at the same time, "feed-back" 
information should flow from people to government. Such 
a system of information flows not only facilitates 
economic growth but brings government and people together 
so that national development takes on the nature of a 
great shared enterprise. Properly conceived information 


is the life blood of participatory democracy. 
II - THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


y Wes While it is no easy matter to determine the precise 
role the Federal Government should play in the matter of people 
participation, community development or social animation, we 


feel that the following conclusions emerge quite clearly: 


(1) People Participation 


126 Earlier in this report, we emphasized the need 


to set up new political machinery to facilitate true 


1. See for example LUCIAN W. PYE (Ed.), Communications and 


Political Development, Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton 
University Press, 1963, and Y. V. LAKSHMANA RAO, 


Communication and Development, Minneapolis, University 


of Minnesota Press, 1966. 
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participation. In this area, the Federal Government 


has a part which it alone can play. 


Lad Although the setting up of such machinery 

which involves the regional, provincial, and federal 
levels raises acute questions regarding the allocation 

of responsibilities, the Federal Government can promote 
its creation by ensuring that the participation require- 
ments of Federal-Provincial agreements are met in respect 
of all joint development activities, such as the FRED 
programs. Participation by the people, as we have 
already pointed out, must be secured not only in respect 
of the choice of means but also with regard to the deter- 
mination of the objectives to be sought. It is, therefore, 
essential that people participate, not only in the imple- 
mentation of the development program, but also, from the 


very start, in the planning process. 


128 At the national level, the Government should 
actively promote the setting up of machinery through 
which genuine joint planning for the country as a whole 
and for the various regions can be achieved. The Federal 
Government cannot undertake such planning alone, but we 
feel that it should lose no time in fostering the estab- 
lishment of permanent machinery to draw up a national 
development program. The program, of course, must be 
developed in cooperation with the provinces. Indeed, in 
a pluralistic society such as ours, the provinces con- 
stitute a very necessary framework through which various 
cultural and economic groups can influence the develop- 


ment of general policy. The provincial and regional 


political levels must be represented to achieve a 
consensus about national policies. We repeat, how- 
ever, that it is up to the Federal Government to take 
all necessary steps to see that this joint planning 


machinery is set up. 


129 We cannot overstress the importance of 
setting up, at all levels of government, peal tice! 
machinery through which effective public participa- 
tion can be achieved. Without proper machinery, 
participation is but an empty word. We feel that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility for ensuring 
that such machinery is set up and for seeing that’ it 
is used to achieve true public participation in 


framing policy and in planning development. 


130 Whenever a better informed and more educated 
public determines to take an active part in arriving 
at the decisions which concern it, instead of leaving 
this privilege and burden in the hands of the politi- 
cians and technocrates, new machinery to enable it to 
do so normally comes into being. Already, machinery 
of this type is being set up, in the form of regional 
councils, or "regional governments" which are attract-— 


ing increasing attention in some areas of Canada. 


134 It may be apt to note here that current ly sa 
relatively small number of citizens, through the medium 
of particular organizations of which they are members, 


participate fully in making decisions with regard to 
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these matters. Many other organizations play no part 
in the decision-making process. Even more removed 

from meaningful involvement in decision-making are 
those many relatively isolated individuals who are not 
members of any organizations whatever. This is 
particularly the case with the poor. As has been 
demonstrated in numerous studies, to be poor neces— 
sarily implies considerable difficulty in making one's 
small voice heard amid the chorus of organized pressure 


groups. 


132 It is realized that this new form of partici- 
pation and this new machinery will entail somewhat 
radical changes in our present political structures and 
government methods. We think that it would be unfor- 
tunate were these changes, which seem to be inevitable, 
to be allowed to develop arbitrarily. This is a matter 
which calls for particular attention and considerable 
study. Foresight, coordination and planning are 


required in this area. 


133 Another point should be stressed. If the 
public should take an active and continuing part in the 
making of decisions which affect them, a considerable 
change of attitude will be needed on the.partso£ offi- 
cials and politicians, who until now may have had a more 
exclusive responsibility for making these decisions. 
Social and economic planning with public participation 
is a complex and demanding process. Those taking part 
need a special attitude, an integrated and dynamic 


approach to problems, detailed technical knowledge, an 


(2) 


ability to work jointly with the representatives of 
other organizations or professions towards the estab- 
lishment of common objectives and the finding of 


adequate means of achieving them. 


Community Development and Social Animation 


134 So far, there has been no systematic assess-— 
ment of community development and social animation pro- 
grams, which have been carrying on on their own. True, 
this is a new field, calling for a long-term approach 
and for experiment. However, we feel that it is both 
possible and necessary to aim right away for a minimum 
amount of coordination; to compare programs, methods 
and results; and to disseminate within regions the types 
of information which are necessary for the introduction 
of well designed, logical, coherent programs. At present, 
Canada has no adequate machinery for gathering and dis- 


seminating such information. 


135 If development programs need community partici- 
pation, then the content and implications of the concept 
should be defined in clear and logical terms, the need for 
participation should be demonstrated, the broad outline 

of the methods to be used should be indicated and its limi- 


tations pointed out. 


136 Work along the above lines is both necessary 
and urgently required. There has been too much talk about 
public participation, without any attempt to undertake the 


systematic study we recommend. The tendency is to leave 
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everything to local responses to this need. However 
permissive and generous this approach may seem, it 
cannot serve indefinitely. We must define a genuine 
philosophy of Canadian participation. This is a task 
to which the Canadian Government should make a key 


contribution. 
(3) Public Information 


137 The role of the Federal Government in the 
matter of information should be complementary to the 
part it plays in the field of participation. The 
integral part of the information function in the 
participation process at all stages and levels cannot 
be overstressed. The first task is to develop a 
¢oherent information policy, with clearly established 
objectives, priorities and procedures, and to inte- 
erate it in the overall development and planning process. 
In this regard, it is impossible to underestimate the 
role of the mass eee Here again, whilst it is true 
that the provinces and regions must enjoy full freedom 
to adjust to situations, needs and attitudes which vary 
according to circumstances, nevertheless the Federal 
Government should provide leadership and play a neces- 


sary part in the fields of research and coordination. 
a A BI eA ee 


1. For an excellent summary of the crucial role which positive 
and imaginative utilization of the new communications tech- 
nology may play in development see, WILBUR SCHRAMM, Mass 
Media and National Development, Paris, Unesco, 1964. 

For more specific instances reference may be made to 

ROGER LOUIS and JOSEPH ROVAN, Television and Tele-Clubs 

in Rural Communities: An Experiment in France, Paris, 
Unesco, 1955. Social Education Through Television, Paris, 
Unesco, 1963. Rural Television in Japan, Paris, Unesco, 
1960. See also: An African Experiment in Radio Forums 

for Rural Development, Ghana, 1964-1965, Paris, Unesco, 1968. 
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i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


Basically, our recommendations are as follows: 


The Federal Government should immediately set 
up permanent machinery through which the provinces 
can participate in the drawing up of a national 


development program. 


Future Federal-Provincial agreement in the field 
of regional development should insist more 
explicitly on the need for public participation 
in the drawing up of plans and in the implementa- 


tion of regional development programs. 


The Federal Government should promote the setting 
up of provincial and regional machinery to achieve 


effective public participation. 


Extensive research should be undertaken to deter- 
mine what changes are required in the attitudes 
and understanding of the public and of officials, 


and in government machinery and methods. 


Government machinery should be such that the pub- 
lic can participate effectively in the decision- 


making process. 


Social animation programs currently being imple- 
mented across the country should be systematically 


assessed. 
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vii) Information objectives should be clearly defined 
and methods determined whereby information ser- 
vices can gather, collate and disseminate informa- 
tion and coordinate their activities with those of 


services dealing with research and social animation. 


viii) The nature of the information to be communicated 
to the people who participate in drawing up plans 
and implementing development programs should be 


defined. 


ix) The objectives to be achieved by disseminating 
information to the Canadian public in general should 


be clearly defined. 


139 The Canadian Council on Rural Development is of the 
opinion that very special attention should be given to the 
whole question of public participation and information, in 
view of its very considerable cultural, socio-economic and 
political implications. Unless the scope and importance of 
this problem is recognized and unless the necessary new 
attitudes are adopted, our government leaders and officials 
will be unable to play their part in steering towards the 
common good what appears to be an irreversible trend 


emanating from the people. 
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We feel that certain basic conclusions emerge 


clearly from what we have said so far in this review: 


i) 


| 


bis) 


iv) 


There is an urgent need in Canada for national 
socio-economic development planning, which should 
be established by the Federal Government, with 
the help of the provinces and the active partici- 


pation of the Canadian people. 


There is also a pressing need for comprehensive 
and integrated development plans designed for 


regions. 


A clear distinction should be drawn between develop- 
ment and welfare policies, and the two should then 


be coordinated. 


A clear distinction should be drawn between the 
essentially political nature of the process required 
for defining development objectives and the nature 
and role of the administrative process in which 
expertise is mobilized to select and set in motion 


the means of implementing these objectives. 
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141 We have already suggested that, at the regional 
and provincial levels where the Federal Government shares 
the cost of development programs, it should promote the 
setting up of participation machinery to enable the public 
to take an active and effective part in development. At 
the national level, the Federal Government has the direct 
responsibility for arranging for the establishment of 
political aieaianarean through which the provinces and the 
public in general can share in planning Canada's socio- 


economic development. 


142 However, because of its complexity and novelty, 
this is no easy task. To carry it through, the first 
requirement, we believe, is to move towards a joint agree- 
ment on a clear and comprehensive concept of development. 

To this end, the Canadian Council on Rural Development recom— 


mends the creation of a Canadian Development Institute. 


CANADIAN DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 


143 We believe that the first requirement is for 
politicians, senior officials and leaders in all areas 
concerned, both within and outside government, to combine 


their knowledge and experience and, as far as possible, 
___ SSeS Sh See Sr ae 


1. In this context, of course, the phrase "political 
structures" carries no connotation of partisan 
politics but refers to the kind of formalized 
decision-making institutions called for to faciii- 
tate the business of government in a new area. 


to create the necessary conditions for the nation to move 
towards a consensus on the whole question of development 
policies. This will not happen spontaneously, and we are 
therefore convinced of the necessity to take positive 


steps to achieve this purpose. 


144 The Institute would provide a vehicle to study 
the problems of development and the means of overcoming 
them, with a view to gradually developing a clear and inte- 
grated concept, in which all aspects of the question were 
duly considered. It would bring together, in seminars of 
some duration, persons who, by virtue of their experience 
or position, could participate both as experts and as 
students. They would work together with highly qualified 
specialists of various social, economic and government 
disciplines who would be brought in to explore varied and 
complex problems relating to the integrated development 
of the country, such as rural and urban regional develop- 


ment, government reorganization, public participation, etc. 


145 We are not speaking here of a research institute, 
but rather of a centre where politicians, government offi- 
cials, the leaders of non-government organizations and 
academics could examine problems which concern them all 

and to the solution of which each can and should contribute. 
Such action would gradually bring about the more profound 
understanding of the problems of development which is so 


desperately needed today. 


146 In all circles, whether political, government or 


voluntary, and at all levels, persons in authority are 
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calling for the shaping of genuine development policies. 
The Institute we propose could play an important part in 
developing that deeper knowledge and understanding which 
might guide people's thinking towards a rational definition 
and implementation of such policies. For, unless we first 
reach a consensus on what is needed, we feel that it is 
pointless to hope that our policies or government machinery 
will achieve the development we truly desire. It is an 
illusion to believe that the rational and integrated 
development of a country such as Canada is a simple matter. 
On the contrary, we believe that it is a very complex 
problem and that the achievements to date of many govern- 
ment programs point up the need for hard and diligent think- 
ing and courageous social innovation. Such would be the 


purpose of the Institute. 


147 We do not believe that the normal machinery for 
negotiation and consultation between departments and 
between government and private organizations is adequate for 


the purposes we have in mind. 


148 The essential thing, in our mind, is to give 
birth to a stream of political thought which will promote a 
more logical approach to fostering balanced social and 
economic development within the nation. We can create such 
a body of political thought, provided we have the machinery 


for the purpose. 


149 The Institute, which should be a joint Federal- 


Provincial undertaking, under a highly qualified director, 


would receive delegates from all over the country and, for 
the conduct of its seminars, would call on experts from 
various disciplines drawn from universities, business, 
government and voluntary organizations, both in Canada and 


abroad. 


150 Basically, we feel that the creation of such an 
Institute is imperative in order to achieve three essential 


objectives: 
i) planned socio-economic development of the country; 
ii) joint planning; 


iii) general public participation in determining 


objectives and development planning. 


THE COORDINATION OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


L541 In closing, consideration must be given to one 
particularly pressing problem which has been in existence 
for some years and which is the subject of frequent com- 
plaints right across the country. We refer to the 
inadequate coordination of government agencies responsible 


for administering development programs. 
La Despite the new opportunities provided by ARDA 


to partially fill the role of a coordinating agency, it 


is common knowledge that Canada has not succeeded in 
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integrating the policies and programs of the various 
departments and agencies engaged in development: Agricul- 
ture, Energy, Mines and Resources, Finance, Fisheries, 
Forestry and Rural Development, Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, Industry, Manpower, National Health and 
Welfare, National Revenue, Public Works, Secretary of State, 


Commerce, Transport, etc. 


153 Under the circumstances, it is not to be wondered 
at that there is often more goodwill than sound sense to be 
found in programs being implemented in various provinces of 
Canada. There is no legislative framework or Canadian pro- 
gram to which the Federal Government and the provinces can 
refer, in directing their efforts and coordinating them with 
those of other provinces and regions. The absence of a com- 
prehensive outlook or plan has been demonstrated, for example, 
in the tendency for ARDA funds to be used solely for short- 


term programs, frequently with somewhat doubtful results. 


154 Any attempt to coordinate and unify our administra- 
tive machinery can succeed only to the extent that we reach 
agreement on clear and concrete definitions of the objectives 
of development. We have already suggested as an important 
contribution to this goal the creation of a Canadian Develop- 
ment Institute which would bring together the Federal and 
Provincial governments, and the Canadian people generally 


through the channel of their voluntary organizations. 


155 Once we have successfully defined our objectives, 


we will no doubt find it much easier to set up coherent govern- 


ment machinery to marshal the means for development. Also, 
we shall be able to determine the administrative responsi- 
bilities of the Federal and Provincial governments. As 
agreement on objectives is achieved, it will be possible to 
make efficiency the criterion for the choice of means and 


for the sharing of responsibilities. 


156 Action on these lines might also make it possible 
and desirable to eliminate certain Federal activities at 
Regional and Provincial levels. For instance, we feel that 
the part played by Federal Regional Directors or Coordinators 
is often somewhat ambiguous and needs to be carefully re- 


assessed, 


1? Just as a clear and precise definition of objec- 
tives is essential before the means of development can be 
selected, coordinated and put to work, so also any attempt 
to coordinate government machinery will fall short of Lies 
purpose until we have set up the political machinery which 
will enable the Canadian population as a whole to choose its 
development objectives. Because we do not have such partici- 
pation machinery and because we have no integrated plan for 
the socio-economic development of the country, the pressure 
of short-term or partial needs has led us to accept the 
creation of government machinery and programs, which it is 


practically impossible to coordinate. 


158 The need is to generate an overall development 
policy in the light of the principles we have attempted to 
set forth. Once this is done, it will be possible adequately 


to assess various agencies, to bring them into an integrated 
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framework, to standardize certain approaches and, if 


necessary, to eliminate others. 


159 We, therefore, propose that the first step 
should be to set up the political machinery which will 
enable the Canadian people to take part in planning the 
development of the country. Obviously, this is a complex 
and time-consuming undertaking. We feel, however, that 
it is an essential step. Before all else, Canadian 
society must define itself by determining its development 


objectives. 
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STATUTE, CONSTITUTION AND MANDATE 


COUNCIL 


There shall be a national advisory council on rural 
development which shall advise the Rural Development 
Administration and the Minister of Forestrysfor Canada 
on rural development questions, and which shall be 
called alternately The Canadian Council on Rural 
Development or Le Conseil Canadien de 1'Aménagement 
Rural. 


MEMBERSHIP 


This Council shall consist of not less than 25 persons 
or more than 40 persons. 


DISTRIBUTION 


There shall be no formal provincial representation on 
the Council but normally, Council should have members 
from all Provinces in Canada. 


COMPOSITION OF COUNCIL 


Associations and organizations in Canada interested in 
rural development, and to be designated by the 
Minister of Forestry, shall each be invited to name 
one member to the Council. Persons so named shall 
constitute no less than half of the Council at any 
time. Each organization or association may review its 
representation on Council annually and report to the 
Minister its appointment to Council for the coming 
year. The remainder of the members shall be named by 
the Minister. 


TERM OF OFFICE 


The Minister shall invite associations and organiza- 
tions to participate in the Council for an initial 
period of three years. Individual members named by 
the Minister shall be named for an initial period of 
two years. No member of the Council shall be excluded 
from reappointment. 
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CHAIRMAN 


A Chairman shall be appointed from the membership by a 
majority vote of Council. The Chairman shall hold 
office for two years and may be elected for more than 
one term. 


EXECUTIVE 


There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of 
five members of Council appointed from the membership 
for a period of two years. 


MEMBERSHIP EXCLUSION 


No member of the Council shall have an employee 
relationship with the Government of Canada or with 
the Government of any Province of Canada. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The Council shall look to association representatives 
to keep the Council informed of the views and concerns 
of their organizations, on rural development problems 
as those organizations see them, in light of the 
Council's continuing work and findings. 


FUNCTION AND PURPOSE 


The general role of the Council will be to advise the 
Minister on the scope, direction and implementation of 
Canada's rural development program and policy. Within 
this general framework the Council would fulfill 
several important functions, chief among which would be: 


(1) To consider specific questions referred to it by 
the Minister. 


(2) To provide a forum for the expression of views, 
comments and suggestions by national organizations 
with a direct and active interest in rural develop- 
ment, and to provide a vehicle for the orderly 
transmission of these views to the Minister. 


(3) To facilitate consultation between the Minister 
and leading experts in the various disciplines 
connected with rural development by providing a 
permanent structure for such consultation. 


(4) To ensure continuity and coherence in Canada's 
long-term rural development policy. 


(5) To facilitate public understanding -- particularly 
academic and organizational -- of Canada's rural 


development program. 


REFERENCE TO COUNCIL 


The Minister may refer to the Council for its considera- 
tion and advice such questions relating to the operation 
of the Rural Development program or such other questions 
as he desires. The Council shall, following such 
reference, estimate when it will complete its investiga- 
tion and forward a reply. 


INITIATION OF EXAMINATIONS BY COUNCIL 
———— Ee A DY CUUNCIL 


In addition to investigating and reporting upon all 
matters referred to it by the Minister the Council 
may investigate such other matters relating to°rural 
development as may be decided by a majority vote of 
the Council. 


QUORUM 


A quorum shall consist of half of the membership 
Or. the. Couneil« plussone . 


PROCEDURE 


The Council may make rules for regulating its proceed- 
ings and the performance of its functions and may 
provide therein for the delegation of any,..of dts 
duties to any special or standing committees of its 
members. 


STAFF 


The Minister may provide the Council, from the public 
service of Canada, with such technical ,professional, 
secretarial and other assistance as the Council may 
require. 


INFORMATION 


The Minister shall make available to the Council such 
information as the Council reasonably requires for the 
proper discharge of its functions. 
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TRAVELLING EXPENSES AND PER DIEM ALLOWANCES 


Members shall serve without remuneration, but each 
member is entitled to be paid his normal travelling 
expenses incurred, with the approval of the Minister, 
in connection with the work of the Council and may, 
with the approval of the Minister, be paid an 
honorarium of fifty dollars for each day he is neces- 
sarily absent from his home in connection with such 
work. 


MEETINGS 


The Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman, 
which may be in response to a request from the Minister. 
The Council shall meet at least twice a year. 


MINISTER ADVISED 


The Minister shall be advised of all meetings of the 
Council and all committee meetings of the Council and 
shall receive all reports and proceedings of such 
meetings. 


MINISTER MAY ATTEND 


Minister and/or his designated representatives may 
attend meetings of the Council and committee meetings 
of the Council. 


OBSERVERS 


The Chairman may invite observers to Council meetings 
and shall consult with the Minister as appropriate. 


STUDIES AND OTHER INVESTMENTS 


(1) Council may, at its own discretion, undertake 
studies which shall be financed from the budget 
of Council as established annually; 


(2) Council may ask the ARDA Administration to 
finance and carry out studies on its behalf 
in co-operation with Council; and 


(3) Council may recommend that the ARDA Administra- 
tion finance and carry out studies, 


bus.. in, the caseszof @) or (3). 9.should the Minister 
not approve a request for a study, he shall outline 
the reasons for such rejection in a letter to the 
Chairman of the Council. 


PUBLICATION OF FINDINGS AND VIEWS 


The Council shall be free to publish its views and 
reports and the results of any studies in which it 
has participated or which it has had prepared on its 
account after these have been presented to the 
Minister. The Council shall prepare and publish an 
annual report. 


COUNCIL YEAR 


A year in these Terms of Reference shall mean twelve 
months beginning April 1 and ending March 31. 


Adopted by the Canadian Council on Rural Development 
in Ottawa at its meeting April 14, 1966. 


Approved and signed by: Signed by: 
Maurice Sauvé, N. R. Richards, 
Minister of Forestry. Chairman of the 


Canadian Council 
on Rural Development 
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RULES AND PROCEDURE 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Council will make recommendations only on the basis of 
work considered by Council. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Council will publish all findings and recommendations 
as well as the supporting material upon which the 
findings and recommendations are based. 


All contracts let by Council shall reserve for Council 
all rights of publication. 


PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


The Chairman, in consultation with the Executive, may 
make official statements in public but, in general, the 
media of communication will be official publications 

or reports. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED BY THE COUNCIL 


No member of Council should be under contract to Council 
nor should assume a major share of any Council study. 


Association with a university or other institution under 
contract with Council does not automatically disqualify 
anyone from sitting on Council. The Chairman must judge 
whether the relationships arising from the contract will 
constitute a conflict of interest, 


Council members can accept fees and expenses from a 
Council contractor providing these fees do not constitute 
a major share of the contract cost. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEES 
Members of committees established by Council shall be 


appointed by the Chairman on the advice of the Executive 
Committee. 


Membership of such committees shall consist only 

of members of Council, but this will not in any 

way restrict the use of advisors who are not members 
of Council. 


Each year the Chairman, on the advice of the 
Executive Committee, has the privilege of reviewing 
the nominations of members sitting on committees 
established by Council. 


ATTENDANCE 


Council expects regular attendance by delegates of 
member organizations and individual members but 
recognizes that absence will occur. Too frequent 
or consistent absenteeism on the part of a delegate 
or an individual member would, however, denote a 
lack of seriousness toward the deliberations of 
Council. 


In the case where a delegate or an individual member 
is frequently or consistently absent from Council 
meetings the Executive Committee may report the case 
to the Honourable Minister of Forestry. 


ALTERNATES 
A) Members representing organizations. 
Since: 


i) it would be preferable to have only one 
official representative for each of the 
organizations that are members of Council 
in order to ensure continuity of partici- 
pation, 


ii) it is not always possible in practice to 
meet this requirement, 


iii) the most important thing is to make sure 
that organizations take part in the dis- 
cussions and activities of Council 


each organization may name one representative 
who may sit on Council as an alternative for 
the official representative already appointed. 
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B) 


C) 


A) 


The attendance of an alternative will be con- 
sidered by Council as an exceptional measure, 
which, too often repeated, would denote, on the 
part of an organization, a lack of seriousness 
toward the deliberations of Council. 


In the case of too frequent use of this practice 
by one or several organizations, the Executive 
Committee may report the case to the Honourable 
Minister of Forestry. 


Individual members. 


Since the criteria taken into consideration in 

the selection of people appointed as individual 
members are more closely related to the individual 
himself, under no circumstances could individual 
members of the Council be replaced by a substitute. 


Members of Executive and Projects Committees. 
Since: 


i) the specific nature of the tasks of the 
Executive and ad hoc or standing committees, 


ii) the relatively restricted number of members 
sitting of Executive and ad hoc or standing 
committees, 


iii) a continuity in the participation of members 
of Executive and ad hoc or standing com- 
mittees, 


under no circumstances should members of these com- 
mittees be replaced by alternates. 


ELECTIONS TO CHAIRMANSHIP AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Nominations. 


A form will be sent to each Council member indi- 
cating that he may nominate one person for Chairman 
and five others for positions on the Executive 
Committee. 


B) 


C) 


Candidacy. 


The Executive Director will contact each member 
who has been nominated to determine whether the 
member will stand for election, as nominated, to 
be Chairman or for member of the Executive Com-— 
mittee. 


Election. 
The election for Chairman will be held first. 
i) Election to Chairmanship. 


Ballots on which will appear the names of 
candidates for the Chairmanship will be dis- 
tributed to members. Each member will vote 
for a candidate by marking an "X" in one 
block on the ballot that has been given to 
him. All ballots will then be counted by 
the Executive Director and the Assistant 
Executive Director acting as returning 
officers. The candidate receiving the most 
votes will be declared elected. 


In case of a tie election, the Executive 
Director will name those who have tied and 
another election will be held to decide 
between them. The process will be continued 
until the tie is broken and a candidate 
declared elected. 


When the Chairman has been elected, all 
other candidates who have been proposed 
for the Chairmanship will automatically 
become candidates for the election of 
Executive Committee. 


ii) Election to Executive Committee. 


The name of the elected candidate for 
Chairman will then be removed from the 
ballot for Executive Committee. 


Ballots, on which will appear the names 
of candidates for membership on the Executive 
Committee will be distributed to members. 


Id. 


Each member will vote for five candidates 
by marking an "X"' in five blocks on the 
ballot that has been given to him. All 
ballots will then be counted by the 
Executive Director and the Assistant 
Executive Director acting as returning 
officers. The five candidates receiving 
the most votes will be declared elected. 


In the case of a tie election for the last 
position on the Executive Committee, the 
Executive Director will name candidates who 
have tied and another election will be held 
to decide between them. The process will 
be continued until the tie is broken and a 
candidate declared elected. 


DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The Executive Director shall carry out the duties out- 
lined for him in the "Statement of Duties" for his 
position and he shall be responsible for the management 
of the Secretariat. 


In respect of the relationship between Council and 

the Rural Development Branch of the Department of 
Forestry, the Executive Director shall particularly 
keep informed on policy problems, principles and 
alternatives under discussion by that Branch. He may, 
at his discretion, attend all discussions on policy 
matters to which he is invited by the Branch, provided 
such participation in no way implies commitment by 
Council to any policy or program. He shall inform 
Council of the nature of these problems, principles 
and alternatives as they evolve, and recommendations 
respecting future programs of work. 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENSES 
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Travelling expenses, honoraria, 
meeting rooms rental, rental of 
translation equipment, inter- 


preters and related expenses, etc. .....- 
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Revising and editing of texts ........ 
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$ 17,106. 


+ 54,5951. 


$ 275959. 


+ 2,016. 


$ 5,199, 


$107,232. 
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Canadian Council on 
Rural Development 
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Information Canada 
Ottawa, 1970 


Cat. No.: RE61-2/1970 


Ottawa, 


The Honourable Jean Marchand, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Marchand: 


I have the honour of submitting to 
you the Third Report and Review of the Canadian 


Council on Rural Development. 


It is hoped this Report will make a 
significant contribution to the national debate 


on rural development policies. 


Yours sincerely, 
< 


David Kirk 
Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 


In February 1969, the CCRD held a seminar at 
Geneva Park near Orillia in Ontario, to discuss some of 
the basic issues in rural development. This was not to be 
a gathering of professors or planners. Apart from members 
of the CCRD itself the only people to be invited were 
country people, grass-roots people from every part of 
Canada, many of them farmers, all of them involved, in one 
way or another, on a day to day basis, with the business 
Oteaeritculilures Orewa t neil chide industry. “he. ma por. ty 
of those invited were intimately concerned with the 
development of the area in which they lived. 


For three days, discussion ranged freely and 
uninhibitedly over every aspect of rural life. Development 
projects, programmes and policies originating with Federal 
and Provincial governments were examined and assessed. 
Participants from the different parts of the country found 
that they had many experiences and problems in common. 


These were energetic people, resourceful and 
imaginative. They were also worried. As the report of 
the Seminar noted: 


"In very stmple terms, the participants felt 
themselves threatened. A combinatton of economte 
etreumstances and apparent government dtsinterest 
had combined to place in jeopardy, not only their 
economte destiny, but the instttuttons of whtch 
they were a part and, indeed, thetr very way of 
life. In speech after speech, the note of ertsis 
came through loud, clear and unmistakable."! 


Indeed, the word "crisis" is not too strong to 
describe the situation now facing the rural Canadians. 


Tteie notwonly that the riches of the attluent sociery 


have somehow passed them by. Such small share of our 
new found national wealth as does come their way is, from 
year to year, diminishing. Indians “and “Métis: on an off, 


the reserves, fishermen in the Maritimes and Newfoundland, 
grain farmers in the Prairies, and many farmers in other 
parts of the country see themselves left behind by a 


Canadian Council on Rural Development, Report of a 
Seminar held at Geneva Park YMCA, Orillia, Ontario, on 
February 3, 4 and 5, 1969, (Ottawa: CCRD, 1969) > pb. 28 
This report was approved by all those participating in 
the seminar. 


society almost totally committed to maximization of 
industrial production and very little ‘else. 


In Canada, such part of our attention as is not 
focused on maximization of national production has been 
particularly concerned with the problems of regional 
disparities, with the marked variations in economic 
activity between our fast-growth areas, such as British 
Columbia and Ontario, and such slow-growth areas as the 
Maritimes. 


This concern with inter-regional economic 
disparities is entirely right and proper. However, there 
is a danger that to some extent it may distract our 
attention from the most glaring of all economic disparities, 
that which separates rural Canadians from urban Canadians 
in all regionstor: the country and in all provinces. 


The problem of rural disadvantage is, of course, 
by no means peculiar to Canada. 


The prime rural industry is agriculture and in 
nearly every part of the world agriculture has not been 
able to keep step in prices and incomes with the rapid 
advance of the industrial sector. 


Because of the low price elasticity of demand 
for most agricultural products, the increasing wealth of 
society generated by industry has a reduced impact on the 
agricultural sector. Whatever new heights urban incomes 
may attain, demand for food can only increase up to a 
certain point. The fishing industry is in the same 
position. This is one of the main underlying causes of 
poverty in rural Canada. 


Rural poverty, like poverty everywhere, is 
circular, feedings upon itself. Low Uncomes lead to sub- 
standard housing and living conditions and a reduced 
communal tax base which, in turn, produces a low level of 
social infrastructure and amenities. These, factors. in 
combination with reduced employment opportunities and the 
attraction of more modern, urban life-patterns, result in 
a flow of the population to the cities. The progressive 
reduction in population of rural areas tends to produce a 
further reduction in the tax base with resultant. further 
deterioration, in, social infrastructure. 


This is the baleful logic of the downward spiral. 


Educational facilities suffer. Retail outlets become 
unprofitable and close. Professional services become 
attenuated. Farms are deserted. Agricultural communities 


and fishing villages which have existed for generations 
disappear. 


And this, of course. 136: not solely a rural 


problem. The rural poor, forced by economic circumstances 
to emigrate’ to the cities, because of .the difficulties 
they find in adapting to the urban environment and in 
acquiring industrial skills, may rapidly come to represent 
a new substratum of the urban poor. 


The present report examines the nature and extent 
of rural disadvantage in Canada, gives an account of past 
and present government policies intended to cope with the 
situation and finally makes some recommendations which, it 
is hoped, might serve as the basis for a renewed attack 
on what must be regarded as a problem of urgent national 
concern. 


Rural poverty cannot be ignored. Twenty-six per 
cent, fof: Ganadians <live dn <ruradl..areas. Of course; jail: of 
them are not poor. Many of them, however, far too many 
Lomisuch wn vatfiluent nation as Canada, exist in relative 


material deprivation. Most of them live in conditions or 
in communities which, by urban standards, are to a greater 
or lesser extent, disadvantaged. They must not become our 


nation's forgotten fourth! 
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CHAPTER | 


RURAL CANADA AND URBAN CANADA: 
A_ SURVEY OF SOME RELEVANT PARAMETERS 


This section of the present document will 
comprise an attempt to build up a picture of the situation 
in which rural Canadians live today and of the problems 
which?’they faces  \Necessarily,iticonsists largely ‘of 
statistical data. 


In this regard, we have had to accept certain 


constraints. Much of the data we would like to have is 
simply not available. Much of what is available is 
several years old>) vinformatton on? rural conditions=as 


Such itsuparcicularly sparse. 


In the first place, because the flow of 
population from the country “to the cities is central 6 
any consideration of contemporary rural problems, we have 
given careful attention to the demographic situation. 


Secondly, we have examined incomes and 
employment. 


Thereafter, we have sought to build up a 
composite picture of the “level. sof pivineg's sin rural. Canada 
by reference to such areas as health, education and housing. 


Throughout, etheyintentionthas "been "to rel it 
the way it is" for rural Canadians as we move from the 
1960Fs intosthe 1970" 6% 


A. POPULATION 


An increasingly rapid flow of rural people to 
the cities and a phenomenal expansion of urban populations 
is increasingly apparent in all pants of the, world... Of 
course, rural populations have always migrated to cities. 
Industrial advance has long been predicated on a continuing 
flow of new workers from the rural hinterland. What is 
most striking about the contemporary situation is the 
vastly enhanced rate of that flow and the totally new 
human situation into which it is propelling us, whether 
we tike Lt” or not: 


For example, 
19505 


in the 150 years between 1800 and 
the world population of cities with more than 


100.000) grew trom, 15 million to 314 million and the world 
population of cities with more than 200,000 inhabitants 


grew from 22 mitilion te 502 ent iiton. 
rapid growth in urban populations in 1950, 


world's people were still 


Bututhe: rate of 
rapidly today that it has 
of the century only about 


If-.svpre Tom thas 
80% of the 
rural. 


urban growth is increasing so 
been estimated that by the turn 
30% of world population will 


still: bes rural. 


Canada, is, in fact, among the most affected of 
developed countries by the rapid process of urbanization. 2 
This dramatic growth in Canada's urban population is 
complemented by a progressive flow of emigrants from rural 
areas. 


Figure 1 illustrates recent changes in the 
relationship between urban and rural Canadian populations 


rt 


Pop. millions 


FIGURE 1 
Urban, 20,695 


Rural and urban population: 
Canada 1951-1966 with 
projections through 1981. 


Based on data supplied by 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Note: 
D.B.S.defines as ‘Urban’ population B 


6 5538 


those residing in communities 7 5,192 5.36 5,788 5179 5123 5.089 
of over 1000 population. ee es 


5 
Those residing in communities NN Rural 
of less than 1000 are ‘rural’. T T T 


1951 1956 1961 


1Years 


lee T 
1966 1971 1976 1981 


ERNEST WEISSMAN, "The Great Migration to the City" in 
Hans Singer, Nicolas de Kun and Abbas Ordoobadi (eds. ) 
International Development, 1966, (Dobbs Ferry, New York: 
Oceana. Publdcations (Ine..,. 1967)),, p.Aae 


The annual rate of increase of population in cities of 
100,000 or more for Canada, (1956-61), was 2.562, 
compared with l 422) for “Us. A198 0 4610) a5" 0s, OD hao, 
France, (1946-54); 1.81% for Sweden, (1950-60); and 

~3 152% for ‘URS (1952-61929 United Nations): Urbani zaz 
tion: Development Policies and Planning, International 
Social Development Review No. 1, p.81, (New York, 
United Nations, 1968). 


together with projections regarding expected changes in 
these populations through 1981.4 


Figure 2 illustrates the way in which this 
national flow of population from country to city takes on 
a. different? patternsains theavagious.parts»,of Canada...9Urban 
centres in all provinces, except Nova Scotia, have gained 
in population from this migration, whereas rural areas 
invabiesprovinces:, have suffered -a-—Loss: 


FIGURE 2 
1951-1965 % MIGRATION PROVINCIAL RURAL-URBAN. 


MARI- 
% TIMES NFLD. P.E.l. N.S. N.B. QUE. ONT.PRAIRIES MAN. SASK. ALTA. BC. 


67.83 


Figure 2 represents. accurately the overall 
pictures ot.a tlow of population, from rural to urban, areas. 
In certain respects, however, it might be somewhat 
misleading. It is based on figures compiled by the Census 
Division of .the, Dominion. Bureau,.of Statistics, which 
subsumes under the general heading of "rural non-farm" 
people residing in communities of less than 1,000 
population. It also classifies as "urban" those residing 
in small communities of more than 1,000 population. In 
other words many of those classified as "rural" are not in 
fact, particularly rural, and many of those classified as 
"urban" are not by the same token particularly urban. 


Figure 3 is intended to throw clearer light on 
the real situation and is based on figures for three 
provinces derived from nine census divisions in which rural 


For percentage increases and decreases in total urban and 
rural populations for Canada and the Provinces projected 
through to. 1981... see. Table. 1.. For;rural population as 
percentage of total population on the same basis, see 
Table 2. Both tables in Appendix "A". 


farm people represent more than 70% of total population 

and from seven metropolitan census tracts containing 

urban populations in excess of 100,000. These provinces - 
Ontario, Quebec and Alberta - have been selected for the 
simple reason that they are the only ones containing census 
divisions and tracts satisfying both rural and urban 
criteria as detailed above. 
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It is not suggested that the growth in the 
population of large cities recorded in each region is 
underwritten by losses in rural farm population recorded 
in the same region. Obviously there is a movement of 
rural farm people to rural non-farm areas and smaller towns. 
But, undeniably, the largest gains in population are being 
made by the larger cities and the biggest losses of 
population are being experienced by rural farm areas.t 


Rural non-farm populations, on the other hand, 
are on the increase. ~ The* reason for this disparity mey 
well life in the growing tendency to” Specialization in® the 
agricultural sector. Many jobs once done on the farm are 
now performed by some off-the-farm specialists. 


Figures 4 and Oo in Appendix, A sraphically 
illustrate the manner in which the rural to urban population 
flow impinges most dramatically on rural farm people and 


The actual scope of this rural-to-urban exodus is 
largely disguised by high rural birth rates, which can 
stabilize the population of a particular rural area in 
terms of numbers, while at the same time large numbers 
of migrants are’ Peaving tor trey city. 


is leading to a far more striking population expansion in 
the larger than in the smaller ones. 


Of course, in certain circumstances, where the 
economic base is insufficient to support the existing 
population, such a flow may benefit many of those concerned. 


In other cases, a relatively small diminution in 
the population of a community through out-migration may 
eve a*critetcal-etfect on the viability of *that community. 


A particularly unfortunate aspect of the flow of 
Population from rural areas tothe big cities ‘is that this 
migration is highly selective in terms of age. It is the 
young people and those of working age who are leaving in 
the greatest numbers.! Those who remain tend to include 
a higher proportion of the very young and the old than is 
found normally. 


For the rural areas, of course, this represents 
a distressing situation. Old people and the very young 
generate high demand for expensive services in the health, 
social support and education areas, which can be a pressing 
economic burden for a depleted work force. 


Why sthiscoreat miornation sin the first) place’ 


We have already touched upon some of the reasons: 
PEL Ces trorrvacriculturalcproducts that fail itorkeepeup with 
other rising prices, technological innovations that render 
labour redundant, higher wages being offered in industry. 
But there are other reasons, as much social and psycholo- 
gical as economic. 


We live in an urban age. Because of enhanced 
mobility, because of the extension of mass communication 
nets to every part of the country and to every quarter of 
society, we are, whether we like it or not, moving rapidly 
and inevitably toward homogeneity in speech, manners and 
life style. Urban styles, urban fashions, urban habits 
of speech and modes of thought increasingly pervade the 
whole fabric of our society. 


; A recent informed estimate indicates that since World 
War II, rural Canada has lost between 14 ruatel YY junal ILAbstroyss) 
young people to the cities. Federal Task Force on 
Agriculture, A report to the Minister of Agriculture, 
(Ottawa 1969, Department of Agriculture), p. 15. 
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For a graphic representation of the different age make 
up of diminishing rural populations and growing 
metropolitan populations, see Figures 6 and 7 in 
Appendix "A". 


Of course, a flow of population from the country 
toi theiclty ds mo't) necessarily vavdisasiter .-Mobiltty ois. 
in fact, an essential aspect of the modern society. 


The real question is not _ so much whether mobility 
is necessary but how much mobility is Jequitable,* tict isc 
much whether there should be a flow of population from 


rural to urban areas, but _ how great and how rapid a flow 


is desirable in social «and human terms; 


be INCOMES 


It is by no means easy to establish meaningful 
measures of rural incomes. This is especially so when it 
comes to measuring farm incomes. 


Nevertheless, such measures as we have point to 
the conclusion that very considerable discrepancies exist 
between rural and urban incomes in all parts of Canada. 
Poverty, in@ruralsCanada “is; “inwtract ,-a commonplace. "ints 
was recently underlined by Dr. D.L. McQueen, Director of 
the Economic Council of Canada, giving evidence before the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty. in answer to a 
question as to where existed the worst poverty in Canada, 
he stated categorically: 


... "the greatest tneidence of poverty and the highest 
per cent of poverty is definitely found in rural 
areas". 


This conclusion is certainly consonant with the 
findings of Buckley and Tihanyi comparing urban incomes 
with rural farm and non-farm incomes, (See Table 3 in 
Appendix "A"). The figures they cite suggest that the 
biggest gaps between urban and rural incomes exist in the 


TOM KENT, Deputy Minister of Regional Economic Expansion, 
in speech to the Annual Meeting of the Montreal Economics 
Association, Montreal, May 20, 1969, expresses the same 
thought... 0... enere. are. (intte, Sve says, to, the enter. 
Of MODULLTY Chat 1s 'eompartt plese cn sequtLy 


DRsiDe L.pPMcQUREN@sDinectoniofwthe tkconomie Council ,zof 
Canada comments: "If our state of tnformatton regarding 
the non-farm poor is highly tnadequate, tt ts even 
more so for the low~tncome farm populatton, tn Canada. 
The Senate of Canada, Proceedings of the Special Senate 


Committee on Poverty No. 1, (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 
1:969°)* we WO 


"” 


DRO Dib “McOUEREN J top AagcLed, tp Z5-: 
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poorest provinces. The rural poor in these provinces 
would seem thus to be doubly discriminated against. 


Chernick has produced figures contrasting income 
per worker in agriculture with income per worker in non- 
agriculture which indicate the same basic situation. (See 
Tabletrint Appendix” "AlY% 


According to Chernick, in every province, there 
is a big disparity between agricultural wages and non- 
agricultural wages. Further, this disparity is most 
marked in the poorer provinces. For example, the 
agricultural worker in Nova Scotia earns 272% of the 
nonagricultural worker's wage in Nova Scotia, whereas 
the agricultural worker in British Columbia earns 682 of 
the British Columbia nonagricultural worker's wage. 


Cross-provincial and cross-industry comparisons 
are even more striking. The agricultural worker in Nova 
Scotia earns 21 cents for every dollar earned by the 
nonagricultural worker in British Columbia! 


The conclusion is unavoidable, The most striking 
disparities in Canadian incomes are not so much between 
provinces as between the agricultural sector and the 
nonagricultural sector, in every part Of the? countrys 


Figure 8 graphically presents the disparity 
between rural non-farm incomes and the average Canadian 
urban income. 


FIGURE 8 
110 
Percentage comparison of 100 89 
rural non-farm incomes 90 — 7a 
to the canadian average So> 68 TAT 
urban income ($3,298) by sex, 70 57 
year ended May 31,1961. 60 
50 
SOURCE: Calculated from a 35 log N29 
DBS, 1961 census of Canada, oe < 2 
‘ a ‘ 20-4 
incomes of individuals’, 
cat. no. 98-501, table A2. uo 
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In every province, rural non-farm males earn less 
than urban males, and rural non-farm female workers earn 
less than urban female workers. 


Female non-farm workers are particularly badly off 
against. As a group they must be among the lowest paid in 
Canada, earning only 35% of the average Canadian income. 

In Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, female rural 
workers earn less than 24% of the average Canadian income. 


The economic situation of many Canadians in the 
primary industries is bleak. This is certainly true for the 
farmers. 

A Federal Task Force on Agriculture, in a Report 
to the Minister of Agriculture, recently estimated that, 
for.196/7, ona national neti farm! income ofi$1,529imid tion. 
and assuming a wage rate of $1.25 per hour for the unpaid 
work of farmers, the national average return on capital 
invested to the farmer was 1.22. 


Conversely, assuming a 6% return on capital, the 
wages of farmers worked out at about 40 cents an hour. 


In certain areas the problem was particularly 
severe. For example, in 1966, net farm income of farm 
families in the Atlantic Provinces was about half of that 
in Ontario and about 402% of that in the Prairie Provinces. 
About two-thirds of farms in the Atlantic Region had gross 
farm sales of less than $2,500 in 1966.2 


Details regarding the economic status of Canadian 
farms is given in) Table 5. in Appendix "A"... This table 
derives from a paper prepared for the recent Canadian 
Agriculture Congress, by the Federal Task Force, on the 
Low Income Sector in Canadian Agriculture. The same paper; 
seeking to establish a poverty benchmark, utilizing the 
definition of poverty evolved by the Economic Council of 
Canada, and assuming the average farm family to have 1 or 
2 children, reaches the conclusion that only those farms 
with gross sales of more than $5,000 can be considered 
moderately well off. Those farm families in the lower 
five categories would be considered to be suffering from 
some degree of poverty.3 


: Federal’ Task\Force).on Agricultureseopa=clt", pp see. 
a 1 fs haga creel 6 
3 


Federal Task Force on Agriculture, Low Income Sector in 
Canadian Agriculture, (Ottawa: Canadian Agriculture 
Congress: f-1969). op euon, 
This assessment would not seem to be any exaggera- 
Lion. It should be borne in mind that in many areas, 
for example Saskatchewan, operating expenses may absorb 
40Z to 50% of gross sales. 
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These poor farms, it will be seen, comprise the 
majority, about 552, of Canadian farms. They deploy 282 
of total farm capital and produce less than 14% of the 
gross value of agricultural sales. 


Although off-farm work increasingly raises some 
marginal farm families above the poverty-line, the same 
paper estimates that one in three of Canada's farm families 
are suffering from dire economic disadvantage. The authors 
stress the crucial nature of the problem thus: 


"What dtstinguishes the really poor third (or so) of 
the farming populatton from the middle strata is the 
urgency of their needs. Well-designed rural polictes 
will benefits them too, or, at: least: their»chitdren; 
but tn the name of human decency and compasston we 
must find short-term -- very short-term measures to 
help them now. "1 


Why are rural people poor? 


The answer must lie in the fact that agriculture, 
by any account the basis of rural. employment and prosperity, 
and, also, the basis of a large proportion of urban economic 
activity,is increasingly a vulnerable sector in the national 
economy. 


Agriculture, as an industry, suffers from two 
persistent problems: (1) wide fluctuations in commodity 
prices, and, (2) what has become known as the cost-price 
squeeze, 


As the Federal Task Force in Agriculture points 
out in its Report to the Minister of Agriculture, sharp 
changes in farm incomes from year to year are not so much 
the exception as the rule. As a consequence, in poor years 
many farmers are forced into debt.2 Increased returns 
in good years are thus absorbed in liquidating debt rather 
than in adding to the productivity of the farm unit by 
investingrsin more, efficient; plant*or,»in.increasing, dts 
size so as to derive benefit from the economies of Scale. 


As well as being subject to sharp year-to-year 
fluctuations, farm prices for many products, in recent 
years, have shown a long term increase. However, the costs 
to the farmer of purchases he must make as a consumer, and 
in order to stay in business as a farmer, increased far 
more sharply. His revenues have increased somewhat but the 
relative magnitude of his expenditures has increased far 


a 19520. 


2 
Federal Task Force on Agriculture, A Report to the 
Minister of Agricultare, «(Ottawat Department of 
AgticwulLturessi969):, pp. 7-8. 
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more. This is the cost-price squeeze.! 


Both problems are by no means peculiar to the 
Canadian farm sector. Producers of raw materials of all 
sorts, in particular, producers of commodities, in every 
part of the world are plagued with the same problems. They 
are price-takers not price-makers. 


The Canadians farmer.ein fact3lisntrappedsanna 
very similar position to that of the commodity producer 
in the under-developed countries, a position made worse 
because of inflation. 


Heady underlines how the inflation so character- 
istic of today's economy is particularly damaging to the 
farmer. 


"In bidding higher prices for non-farm goods and 
services, the eonsumer also bids up the cost of steel, 
Labor, petroleum, and other materials which produce 
the *more Luxury! goods, although other market 
vartables and forces aid this process. Consequently, 
the cost of tractors, lumber, fuel, fertilizer and 
other cost items of the farm is kept up... This, then, 
ts a cause of the farm price squeeze. The consumer 
says that he has a higher income and wishes relatively 
more of the natton's resources used for non-farm 
goods, and fewer farm goods. 


Figure, 9 graphicaldysidlustrates. the) situationsas 
it has affected the Canadian farmer since the last war. 
Since 1966, the, position has clearly deteriorated... A world 
surplus of wheat brought about by increased crop yields in 
the developing countries has produced a depression in the 
Prairie \provinees. If. theresiseno- improvements Jitinay 
well kill Canadian agriculture. This is the conclusion of 


The only escape from the logic of the cost-price squeeze 
open to the producer is to enhance efficiency by 
availing himself of the advantages of recent technologi- 
cal innovation. This of course is an option more 
readily available to the larger more affluent producer. 
The cost-price squeeze thus hits the smaller poorer 
producer hardest. 


EARL O. HEADY, Agricultural Policy Under Economic 


Development, (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University Press, 
L9G 29 Ep eee 
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no less a emacs than Otto Lang, Minister without 
POLtLO.. oO. 
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FIGURE 9 500 + 
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350 + 


Index numbers of farm product 
prices and prices of commodities: 250+ 
and services used by farmers, 
all-Canada, 1946-1969. 


From D.B.S., Index numbers of 200 
farm prices of agricultural products, 

price index of commodities and services 180+ i 
used by farmers, Cat. no. 62-004. < 
Cat. no. 62-003 and D.B.S. Ot ee a 
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TWere sare, OL course, other, tactors which play a 
role in determining the generally depressed level of rural 
incomes. Many rural areas,for example, suffer locational 
disadvantages in so far as the establishment of secondary 
industry is concerned. 


Wieteverstiie. causes, the fact of rural poverty 16 
no matter of mere academic interest. It is the woof and 
warp of human tragedy. 


As the United States Advisory Commission on 
Rural Poverty sadly reported to President Johnson: 


"The people employed in agriculture, forestry, 
ftshertes, and mining supply the products. and 
matertals for our food, shelter, elothing and 
manufacturing tndustries. It seems tronic that 
those closest to the matnsprings of our economie 
development are those most adversely affected 

by tt. They have borne the brunt of the forces 
of technologteal development. Often their 
tnereased productivity has been rewarded by 


x OTTO LANG, Minister without Portfolio,in a speech to the 


Canadian Farm and Industrial Equipment Institute, (Banff, 
June, 1/7... 1969). 
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Lower incomes. "1 


Ca sEMPLOYMENT 


The paucity of available statistical information 
regarding rural Canada is particularly apparent when it 
comes to the employment situation. 


Such figures as are available have been compiled 
on an experimental basis and can only be regarded as 
approximate. Also,they are not concerned with rural 
unemployment as such but compare participation in the 
labour force and unemployment in rural areas and towns 
under 15,000 population with the same rates in towns over 
15,000. In spite of these reservations they are the best 
we have. 


They indicate that, for 1968, in communities of 
15,000 population and over, for Canada as a whole 57.72 of 
the population 14 years of age and above participated in 
the force,“ compared with only 50.9% in small urban and 
rural areas... Participation jrates,for all regions of the 
country followed the same trend, being substantially lower 
in small urban and rural areas than in communities of 
15,000, -and over- = 53.271 tor cathe Atlantic Provinces, 
55.604 for Quebec, 59.17 for Ontario, 60.078far thevryranrve 
Provinces and 57.1% for British Columbia, compared with 
participation rates in smaller urban and rural areas of 
only 44.02% for the Atlantic Provinces, 50.0% in Quebec 
Iseor in Ontario; .53).074 inethe wPrairie Provinces vandwo 3 au. 
in British Columbia. 


With regard to unemployment the picture, generally, 
is again one of comparative rural disadvantage. Communities 
of more than 15,000 population had unemployment rates of 
4.52\.f0r Canada, as. avwholewroe24) in, the Atlanticerrovinces, 
5.92 (invOuebedc.- 3.52 in: Ontario. 5. 54.1) thesPratirtteseana 
5.6% in British Columbia. Unemployment rates in the 
smaller urban and rural areas were higher for Canada as a 
whole’ at 5.72. tor the Atlantic Provinces, at.9. 5A, 010% 

Quebec -at’ 8.42, tor Ontario at 3.7/2, 8na 1Or Brit. sheacoLumpia 
at 6.9%. Only in the Prairies was the figure lower, running 


President's National Advisory Commission on Rural 


Poverty, The People Left Behind, (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government#Printing Office, 2967). p. 141. 


Excluding inmates of institutions, members of the armed 


services, Indians living on reserves and residents of 
the Yukon and North West Territories. 
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at: 2421. 


Disturbing as these unemployment figures may be, 
it is likely that underemployment is a worse problem in 


rural Canada than unemployment. Certainly, underemployment, 
as was pointed out by the Privy Council's Special Planning 
Secretariat, is a major factor in rural poverty. More 


recently, the Federal Task Force on Agriculture, commenting 
on the employment picture in rural Canada, expressed, the 
same thought thus: 


"...the tmplication of very serious underemployment 
tn the small farm sector cannot be escaped. "8 


In spite of the suspicions expressed by these 
two latter groups, there is no actual data currently 
available on underemployment in rural Canada. This being 
the case, it may be helpful to examine the situation in 
the U.S. where, although circumstances are by no means 
identical, they would seem to be sufficiently analogous 
to serve as a crude pointer to the Canadian situation. 


The U.S. President's National Advisory Commission 
on Rural Poverty, commenting on unemployment figures for 
1966 that indicated sharp fluctuation in rural unemployment 
from a low of 3.5% in July to a high of 11.6% in February- 
March and averaging about 6.5% for the year reported: 


"As a matter of fact, the situation its a good deal 
worse than the figures on unemployment suggest. 
Official stattsttes count a rural resident as 
employed tf he works part-time, or a few days a 
month. The truth, of course, ts that he ts often 
underemployed. We have evidence that underemployment 
ts widespread in rural areas, and as acute a problem 
as unemployment. "4 


The report goes on to quote estimates of rural 
underemployment, made by the Economic Research Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture covering 1960: 


is 
Since 1968, when these figures were compiled, Western 
grain farmers have been hit hard by the depressed 
condition of world wheat markets. Unemployment in the 
Prairies is certainly running at a higher rate than 2.42 
at the present time. 

: Special Planning Secretariat, Meeting? Poverty, (Ottawa: 
Pi vy Couned iol 965) si paw 2 
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Federal Task Force on Agriculture, Low Income Sector in 


Canadian Agriculture, (Ottawa: Department of Agriculture, 
L969) 5 


4 President's National Advisory Commission on Rural 
POVETEY.. OD «Cites Pie 25% 
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"The figure ts 18.3% for all employed rural restdenrs; 
16.38% for mates and 23.7% for females. | liewrate of, 
underemployment was 8.3% for rural non-farm males and 
20.4% for females. The rate of underemployment was 
highest among rural farm restdents: 36.6% for females 
and 37.1% for males. "1 


Certain groups are particularly hard hit. 
Evidence from the U.S. suggests, not surprisingly, that 
the less well educated are more likely to be unemployed. 


Rural women - particularly non-farm women - as 
the above figures make clear, tend to suffer from more 
severe underemployment than men. This on top of a 
comparatively low participation rate for rural women as 
a whole. 


The U.S. President's National Advisory Commission 
sums up the American situation - surely, not markedly 
different from our own - in these words: 


"There aren't enough new jobs opentng up in rural 
areas to wtpe out rural unemployment or make a dent 
tn rural poverty. Even where new jobs do appear, the 
applicant needs help in acquiring a new sktll for the 
jobs in, adjusting tonew working conditions wor un 
moving to a new location. Some people tn rural 
Amertca are able to find new jobs and acqutre new 
okt lleswiths littlemeset stance. come selimbs outicy 
poverty unasststed by moving out of a poverty area 
or by shifting from farm to non-farm occupations. 

But for many others the move from farm to etty, or 
from farm to non-farm job, merely transfers thetr 
problems and their poverty. Still others, because 
of age or family ttes and the lack of employment 
have to stay where they are, boxed in, "4 


dE pea 1 5 we is Bae The method of calculating rates of underemployment 
is based on shortfalls in rural incomes in comparison 
with other large groups with similar earning capacities, 
values and tastes. 


2 President's National Advisory Commission on Rural 
Poverty, Rural Poverty in the United States, (Washington, 
D.C. UeSs Government Printing Ofileess 1968) g7p 9.9% 

In, 1961 only 20% 6Z0f  rurala women: participated in!’ the 
work force compared with 332, of@urbane women. 770. Be C.D, 
Manpower Policy and Programmes in Canada, (Paris: 

0. Es Cs D2 ,e2966) wpe 383 

4 


President's National Advisory Commission on Rural 
Poverty, 1967. Daeco. 
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D. LEVEL ORL IVGNG 


Thus far, we have focused our attention on 
movements of population and on the disparities in incomes 
and employment opportunities existing between rural and 
urban populations. 


This section deals with three of the main factors 
which? = in® very’ reali and* immediate terms - determine the 
ovetallee levels of Viving! ain? rural@Canada: (1° Health 
Facilities; (2) .Bducatiton,;? iG3) Housing. 


Adequate health and education facilities and 
decent housing are now, surely, part of the common heritage 
which, in one of the world's wealthiest nations, every 
citizen can claim by prescriptive Prenat. And yet, an al. 
these respects, compared with city dwellers, rural Canadians 
suffer real disadvantage. 


(1) Health Facilities 


The prime factor adversely attrecting the Health .of 
rural people in Canada is not so much that they are 
inherently less healthy, but that when they are sick, 
or need medical care for some other reason, that care 
is only available to them on an attenuated basis. 


An underlying problem for rural people is the distance 
which often must be covered in getting patients, or 
suspected patients to medical facilities, or, 
alternatively, in getting medical assistance to the 
Sick.” Bad roads, snow and ice frequently compound 

the problem. In some areas, for example,in 
Newfoundland, the only means of travel is by sea 

and is often subject to disruption because of adverse 
weather conditions. 


On top of which the inherent stoicism of many rural 
people often tends to complicate health problems. To 


4 The position of the most economically disadvantaged in 


rural areas is particularly bad. An American report 
states for example: 


"Disease and premature death are startingly 
high among the rural poor. Infant mortality, 
for tnstance, ts far higher among the rural 
poor than among the least privileged group in 
urban areas. Chronte diseases also are common 
among both young and old." 


President's National Advisory Commission on Rural 
POverty 19675) p. x. 
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many rural people, bad health is not so much a 
pathology, as an unfortunate aspect of normal 
existence to be borne with patiently until such 
time as pain or disability makes normal function 
impossible. 


Farmers have very special difficulties to deal with. 
When a single handed farmer becomes sick, he must see 
that his stock are tended even though he may be 
extremely ill. His neighbours may well be willing to 
help out in emergency, but sooner or later their own 
chores will claim their full attention. 


Of all health, indicators .»perhaps. the. mosts0sienificant 
is: the rate /of an tant mortality.1 


Figure 10 makes clear that,on a national basis,and in 
every province except one,the rural infant mortality 
rate exceeds the urban infant mortality rate. 


The figures for the Yukon and the. Northwest Territo- 
ries reflect an appalling situation. Whatever 
disparities in health facilities are suffered by 
rural people as a whole,they are apparently minor 
compared with those endured by the inhabitants of 
Canada's Northland, most notably, it may be suspected, 
the native Indians and Eskimos. 


Table 6 gives an indication of the relationship 
between the degree of urbanization existing in the 
provinces and the distribution of hospital beds and 
of physicians. Clearly there is a. strone, positive 
correlation between urbanization and availability of 
hospital beds. 


The situation in rural Canada regarding the availabi- 
lity of hospital beds, and indeed of medical care 
generally, is particularly sad so far as old people 
are concerned. 


One knowledgeable physician, Director of Medical 

Staff ati a Large hospital located int rural Ouebec, has 
described this latter group as being "in a desperate 
plight," and has estimated that the majority of 


See for example I.M. MORTYAMA in: BUS. SHELDON and .W.E. 


MOORE, Indicators of Concepts and Measurements of Social 
Change, (New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1968), who 


writess‘referring, €o. the infant mortality) rate: 


"This \etatitsticala measure te .07 spectal interest 
because tt has long been regarded as the most 
sensttive tndex of the levelof litving. and of 
Sanitary GCondvurone”, Pp. o13. 
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TABLE 6 


PROVINCIAL PHYSICIAN-POPULATION RATIOS, HOSPITAL BED 
CAPACITY PER PERSON, AND PERCENT OF URBANIZATION 
OF POPULATION, BY PROVINCE, 1961 


Hospital 
Bed 
Physician- Gapacityie BRercent: of 
Population per 1000 Urbanization 
Province Ratios Persons of (Population 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ne O ae 6 E20 
ONTARIO ere 76 Saye lilgesd 
MANITOBA nS ree = a A OU GSr09 
QUEBEC Wapato | oO : 74.3 
SASKATCHEWAN Lcecemerrh Ss 7.4 43.0 
ALBERTA ee Oe 6.6 JOR, 
NOVA SCOTIA PeEyos4 4.9 2459 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 1:1,149 6.8 D2 a4 
NEW BRUNSWICK Ober Bem A ie 4 46.5 
NEWFOUNDLAND 1 red eyes ea ce Sit: is bey 


Source: Report of Royal Commission on Health Services, 
Ottawa, Queens Printer, 964) pH iss 


hospital beds, apart from obstetric wards, are taken 
up by people over 50, often chronic patients. 


While there is a distinct shortage of general 
practitioners in, rural Canada,-” the worst lack is 
experienced with regard to the number of specialists 
available and the number of group practices in being. 
More and more, because it makes possible diagnostic 
and therapeutic procedures that are impractical for 
the solo physician, the group practice is becoming 
the norm of sophisticated urban medicine. The slow 
spread of this innovation in rural areas is 


The scarcity of physicians! in mupal. Canada is paralleled 
not only by a scarcity of dentists, as noted later in 
this*section, but alsogby “a scateity of other 
professionals. 


In Manitoba, for example, the optometrist to population 
ratio: fs’ 2714 7300Vin urban vareas pate: 229700 in ‘rural 
areas. 


In the same province during the 1930's there were 
approximately 160 lawyers practising in rural areas. 
Today there are only 120 compared to 620 in the 
metropolitan Winnipeg area. 
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particularly regrettable.! 


The Royal Commission on Health Services has noted that 
the relative disadvantage of rural populations so far 
as physician services are concerned is also reflected 
in what it calls "a constant drain of nurses from the 
less urbanized provinces and regions". 2 


The situation with regard to dental care is no better. 


Young dentists, generally. dare not eager to locate 
their practice in rural areas and for much the same 
reasons as young physicians. The sense of social and 
professional isolation are potent factors. Even when 
young dentists are willing to locate in rural centres, 
the fact that they tend to begin their professional 
life with a heavy burden of debt incurred not only 
during training, but through purchase of costly 
equipment, inclines them to seek the more lucrative 
urban practice. 3 


Dr. W.J. Dunn, Dean, of the Faculty of Dentistry at 
the University of Western Ontario describes the 
resulting situation thus: 


"In so far as dental care ts concerned, the 
rural populatton. does not fare as well as the 
urban populatton. 


In some regtons and for certain secttons of 
ENCESOCLOL SLYATA, Een Gun Olds People, tints 

a desperate pltght. Even wtth, children, the 
sttuatton ts bad; not enough schools have a 
dental care programme and, when they do, tt 
ts. sometimes of poor quality." 


See Table 7 in Appendix "A". 


Royal Commission on Health Services, op. cit., pp. 209- 
2VUTee Lice Ssttuactton; 2s Simi tary in’ tne U.S. See 


President's National Advisory Commission on Rural 


Poverty, 1967: 
"Although about 30% of our population still 


lives tn rural areas, only 12% of our physicians, 
18% of our nurses, 14% of our pharmacists, 8% of 
our pedtatrictans and less than 4% of our 

Psycniarriets are Located tn*rurat areas. =p. 63. 


A happy exception to this general rule is British 
Columbia where, according to Dr. F. McCombie, Director 
of the Division of Preventive Dentistry in Victoria, 
the majority of the first two classes graduating from 
U.B.C.'s school of dentistry in 1968 and 1969 have 
located in rural areas. 
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In Dr. Dunn's view, an ideal dentist-to-population 
ratio would be. 2:2,000.7 Even this woutd nce compare 
well with an exis tine sretio; ofe) ib SOO a he funtG ss. 
and 1:1,000 incthe Scandinavian countries: 


In rural, New. Brunswick tne. ratios 1th ot oe Lore 
Newfoundland a staggering 1:13,277: 


There is in fact no escaping the conclusion that in 
every respect rural Canadians suffer from grave 
disadvantages so far as the provision of medical, 
dental, mental health and pharmaceutical services 

are concerned. At a time when medical science as a 
whole is advancing so rapidly and on so broad a front, 
it can only be regretted that one quarter of Canada's 
people - including not only old people and children 
but even those unborn - should be subject to such 
deprivation. 


Education 


Underdevelopment and poverty are essentially circular 
phenomena. Economic progress is only possible on the 
basis of improvements of one sort or another in the 
socialsinft rastructurewwn1 ch, tn turn, .seneretiys. can 
only be premised on economic advance. 


The role of education in the development process 
illustratés this, perfectly.” The* qualtey "ot education 
available in any community is, in the absence of some 
intervention,” 4 ret lection, of therdegree! of proscpericy 
achieved by that community. In general, poor areas 
tend to suffer from poor. educational facilities while 
wealthy areas can draw upon educational resources of 
far superior quality and variety. 


In spite of the fact that the problem has been 
recognized, 2 the relative poverty of rural Canada has 


The Royal’ Commission on: Health Services,.op. cit., pp. 
259-260, even cites certain rural areas in Ontario where 
the" ratio: 1s 4s high as. Ar207892" 


In 1961, for example, it was cited as one of the aims 
ot the: GCanadiian Conferences on Educatacon:: 


"That Canadtans, eonsctous of the vastness of 
thetr country,,should work toward the eltmtnatton 
of the penalty whitch geography often places on 
eduecattonal opportunity for those who live in 
rural and remote areas." 


Second Canadian Conference on Education, 1962, Study No. 


>, Financing Education, .p. 60. 


resulted in reduced educational opportunities for 
tutal children. Recent efforts to remedy the 
situation have not as yet corrected the discrepancy. 


This is true even for Ontario, one of the wealthier 
provinces, where according to the recent report of 
the Special Committee on Farm Income: 


"...the educattonal requtrements of rural young 
people remain unsattsfted tn several respects. 
Rural people are in many cases the last to 
recetve the benefits of good education and 
significant gaps between rural and urban 
communities still exist."4 


For the poorer provinces, of course, the sitvatvon) 1s 
far worse. Handicapped by continuing shortage of 
money, even by diverting funds from other essential 
services, they still are able to provide only sub- 
standard educational facilities. 


tt is notoriously, difficult: to find really’ satistac= 
tory measures of educational quality or performance. 
A school system which spends a very small amount of 
money per pupil may nevertheless produce brilliant 
students. And the least qualified and ill-paid 
teacher may be capable of excellent work in the 
classroom. 


in spite of this, other things being equal, the best 
qualified and best paid teachers will offer the best 
education. 


AstTable* 8 makes’ clear} *in®’the nine provinces for 
which information is available, a considerably higher 
proportion of urban than rural school teachers possess 
a university degree. 


The reasons fore therapparent®réeluctance*of-thetbetter 
qualified school teachers to locate in rural areas may 
well be much the same as for other professional groups 
mentioned in the previous section. The relative lack 
of entertainment and amenities in more remote 
communities and the lack of professional and social 
contacts very probably have some effect. Salary 
levels are, no doubt, also a potent determinant. 


Th®facti*veacher"salaries®-"at*léast for+secondary 


Special Committee on Farm Income for Ontario, The 
Challenge of Abundance, (Toronto, Ontario: Department 
StaeAczri owlture ,ot 969) oipewsd. 
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TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF RURAL AND URBAN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS WITH UNIVERSITY DEGREE 
FOR NINE PROVINCES, 1967-68 


Percent Percent Percent 
Of 1Up.an Of Rural of all 
Teachers Teachers Teachers 
with with with 
Province Degree(s) Degree(s) Degree(s) 
NEWFOUNDLAND 2 Meats iy LS HZ 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND ZOOM 145 she brea 
NOVA SCOTIA 40 27 Pat Pls Baa 
NEW BRUNSWICK 50.8 LARS 23:36 
ONTARIO 35.9 Lon s 35k 
MANITOBA 83. 5 Loe 3334 
SASKATCHEWAN 38.9 LOZ 3053 
ALBERTA 49.0 SOR2 44.2 
BRITISH COLUMBIA SZ Sipe 48.5 
TOTAL 39.0 Ip? | Stoke | 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education Division. 
Note : Comparative information currently not available 


for the Province of Quebec. 


school teachers - seem,;as a rule, to vary directly 
with the size of the community in which they teach. 
In every province for which data is available, rural 
secondary school teachers salaries are less than the 
average for all secondary school teachers in the 
province. (See Table 9 in Appendix "A") 


In spite of relatively low salaries and in spite of a 
lower proportion of graduate teachers among them, the 
staff of most schools located in rural Canada - often 
including some of the best teachers in the province - 
perform diligently and conscientiously. But they 
work under considerable handicaps. 


Very often libraries are too small to offer an 
adequate variety of reading matter for young minds 
and laboratories are restricted in their capacity. 


Consolidation of schools;,of course, may prove a 
solution to this kind of problem but consolidation 
implies the closure of some small local schools and 
residents of those communities in which they are 
located often fight successfully to keep them open. 
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These factors taken pl papal with the high drop out 
rate among rural males~ and the unfortunate tendency 
for many of the migrants to the city to be drawn from 
the more educated have resulted in a generally 
depressed education level among rural people. (See 
Table “10 dn ‘Appendix? A)». 


Only in the two wealthiest provinces, Ontario and 
British Columbia, is the proportion of High School 
graduates among total rural-farm population ten years 
of age and over more than 10%. Only in British 
Columbia is the proportion of university graduates 

to total rural-farm population more than 1%. 


The relationship between low educational standards 
and the relative poverty of many rural Canadians is 
impossible to ignore. The recent report to the 
Minister of Agriculture in fact flatly asserts that 
the poverty 


"so prevalent in rural areas ts a funetton of 
low educational attainment. "2 


If rural Canadians are to move towards parity with 
urban Canadians, improvements in the overall quality 
of education available to them are essential. 
Particularly urgent is the provision of post-secondary 
training and vocational training facilities. 


PeMis notonly {las Wharton puts it; that 


"the fundamental problem of agricultural 
growth ts an educattonal problem. "9 


The problem is not solely an economic one; it is more 
fundamental than that. 


There vis savreal danger’ that, .in thevnext 'decadetand 


In 1961 the proportion of the male population age 15- 
19 years in school for Canada as a whole was 65.9% for 
those classified as urban, buc only_o3.87, for sthose 
classified as rural non-farm and 52.4% for those 
rlleueiyalasshG!) Exe) aeberwl Grekeing (See Dominion Bureau of 
Statietice, Gat. 92-557)). 


Federal Task Force on Agriculture, A Report to the 


Minister of Agriculture, (Ottawa: The Department of 
Agriculture. 1969... p. 18. 


CLIFTON, 2. WHARTON, JE." Educatitonvand Agricuitrral 
Growth", in C. ARNOLD ANDERSON & MARY JEAN BOURNEAU 


(Eds.), Education and Economic Development, (Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1965), p. 244. 
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thereafter, as the migration from rural Canada to the 
cities continues, diminishing financial resources in 
rural areas may lead to a widening of the gap already 
existing between rural and urban educational standards 
and, ‘also, if ithe presents (trend! for itechnical cinstit- 
utes and other post-secondary institutes to be located 
in the cities continues, to increased disparities 
between the range of educational facilities available 
to rural people and those available to urban people. 


In a nation as wealthy as Canada this would be an 
intolerable social disaster. 


(3) Housing 


The report of the Task Force on Housing and Urban 
Development has little to say about rural housing. 
What it does say is not good. 


It mentions, "the small farms and the large famtltes 
which industrializatton too often has swept aside, 
leaving them to scratch the most meagre of existence 
from land often capable of different and more produc- 
bove (useg! 


It continues, "In most cases, the phystcal setting 
reflects the economic barrenness. Houses are old 

and dilapidated. Gardens and lawns have become muddy 
bare patches intermixed with weedy seruff. Ina few 
exceptions, the landscape belies the overall economic 
problem. Here one finds well kept houses and neatly 
tended fields to disguise the facts of low income and 
economic underdevelopment. But these are the 
excepttons and not the rule. "1 


With regard to housing conditions for the native 
people of the North, the Report simply characterizes 
them as "abysmal"! 


The facts of the matter are that rural housing and 
rural living conditions - presumably to some extent 

as a result of the kind of governmental neglect 
exemplified by the Report of the Task Force on Housing- 
are in a dire state in comparison with urban 
conditiongs:. 


: Federal Task Force on Housing and Urban Development- 
Report, (Ottawa: Queen's Printers, 196 Oe De On 
2 


Lbidss) De 20s 
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ites truce jphat shbecause sscof the migration cof "country 
people to the cities, rural Canada is dotted with the 
desolate and empty shells of structures that once were 
homes. There is no shortage of these. But the houses 
in which country people actually live tend to be much 
older than urban houses and, because older, more 
dilapidated, harder to run and more uncomfortable to 
Live «in: (ebbhdesi, cat), Least, is; thevst.twe tion inwseven 

of the ten provinces, as illustrated in Figure 11. 

Kor ‘Canada; as sa «whole, tb willbe seem that 3827 of 
rural houses were built before 1920 compared to only 
28Z of urban houses. 


FIGURE 11 


Percentage of occupied dwellings 
constructed before 1920 for 
Canada and the Provinces ona 
Rural-Urban basis 1961. 


SOURCE: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics CAT. 93-529 


The picture is the same when we consider the question 
of overcrowding. Figure 12 illustrates the percentage 
of homes that have less than one room per person - 
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FIGURE 12 

Percentage of dwellings having 2° + ~ 25 a 
less than one room per person. Re N Be 
Canada and the Provinces 1961. 20 | N Q 

N 

N 16) 

TOR N 14) 

\ i a5 
SOURCE: 40 N . BR 
Compiled and calculated from N Me 
Dominion Bureau of 5 N 
Statistics CAT. 93-534. N 

N 

CANADA NEFLD. P-E.I NS N.B. QUE. ONT. MAN. SASK.ALTA. B.C 
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which would seem a reasonable operational definition 
of covercrowding:.) » Hiesthis. isi accepted, tehene222. Of 
rural dwellings are overcrowded compared to 14% urban 
homes. 


Approximately 4 out of every 10 homes in rural Canada 
are old and.s2 \outso£f.cL0 overcrowdedins 'Thics“teDls: only 
half sthe cetomny. 


The relative economic disadvantage of rural people is 
revealed as an underlying determinant when we consider 
nearly any aspect of gural -.Pite: 


The plain fact is thatva high preportion of rural 
people are poor. And poor people live poor. They 
have no other option. 


In no area does this show more clearly than with 
regard to the comforts, and conveniences of home life. 
Many rural Canadians are missing out badly on the 
amenities of modern living. 


Ln, L961), ‘for example, only 2372-of urban Canadian 
dwellings had no central heating compared with 572% of 
ruvalodweidings.. | in) rural PSE.1l. /27.0f dwellingsmhad 
no furnace; in rural Newfoundland 932. In the same 
year,Vaccording! toeD.BIssy) .492¢0f ruraleGanadiay 

homes were without exclusive use of a flush toilet 
compared with only 10% of urban Canadian homes. The 
figures for rural Newfoundland were 812%, for rural 
Saskatchewan, 852. 


In 1968, only 6% of urban Canadian homes were without 
a,gasvor electri cystoves... For rural,~Canadians homes, 
the figure was 38%; for rural homes in the Maritimes, 
764. .CFor further data on the distribution of home 
anenitdes, see, Tablesslivand) 12.in Appendix ..Ai». 


This picture of relative deprivation so far as domes- 
tic amenities is concerned is not consistent. For 
example, whereas 76% of urban Canadian homes were 
without a home freezer, only 49% of rural Canadians 
lacked this particular appliance. 


The determinative factor here, without doubt, is the 
difference in life style between urban families and 
rural families. More rural families grow their own 
vegetables, eat stock they have reared themselves 
and game they have killed. 


But. the general conclusion is inescapable. So far as 
housing is concerned, and so far as the everyday 
amenities of domestic living are concerned, rural 
Canadians lag far behind their urban counterparts. 


E. SUMMARY 


Thus far we have been concerned with a survey of 
social and economic conditions in rural Canada today. The 
results are not encouraging. 


A continuing flow of emigrants from farm areas 
and fishing villages to the big cities progressively 


denudes the rural parts of Canada of population. A high 
proportion of these emigrants are of working age. A high 
proportion of those who remain are elderly. As this flow 


goes on it becomes more difficult for many small rural 
communities to continue as viable social units. 


In spite of this out-flow of population, 
unemployment and underemployment are generally higher in 
rural areas than in urban centres and even for those who 
are working, earnings are less. 


Rural people tend to live in older, more over- 
crowded houses than urban people. They are worse served 
in terms of health and education and other professional 
facilifties.y ) Inygeneralsterms they share in,the comforts 
and amenities of modern living to a markedly lesser degree 
than do urban dwellers. 


The prospect indeed seems to be one of unredeemed 
gloomventowever)thereris a positiveyside) to) the. situation, 


The flow of population from the rural areas to 
the cities must be viewed in perspective as part of a 
historical process that has continued for centuries. 


And given that income prospects and job 
opportunities are better in the cities than in the rural 
areas, it is only to be expected, and indeed only rational, 
that people will move from the country to the town. 


With regard to the level of rural incomes, it 
must be borne in mind that although individual incomes are 
certainly lower, many rural families enjoy joint incomes 
which would compare favourably with the incomes enjoyed by 
urban families of the same size. Several members of the 
family may be earning, deriving part of their annual income 
from more than one source during the course of the year. 


Besides which,demands on income are not so high 
for rural residents as for town dwellers. Housing costs 
are probably less. Food costs are somewhat reduced because 
of the large proportion of home produce consumed. 


Health facilities may be poorer in rural areas 
than in the cities but,with modern transportation and 
highways, access to urban facilities is relatively easy, 
at least for those with access to reliable transportation. 
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And this, of course, applies to the utilization of dental 
care and other professional services. 


It may even be submitted that, in a sense, Lt is 
invalid to compare the rural and urban ways of life at abiy 
that both are distinct and separate life styles acceptable 
and satisfying as totalities on their own particular terms. 


Certainly, it is undeniable that rural life has 
a strong and perennial attraction. Every year, CLES 
workers flock in their millions to the countryside and pay 
dearly to savour, for a few short days, amenities that are 
available to rural people all through the year. 


Nevertheless, in spite of these provisos the 
plain facts of the case are inescapable. By any material 
criterion, rural Canadians are far worse off than urban 
Canadians. 


The townsman may sometimes persuade himself that 
country people live the way they do because they bs Aa eee a 


that way. ¥ni this; °inethe main,shevis mistakenseuNasc 
country people live the way they do simply because they 
cannot afford anything better. Voluntary poverty is a 


real phenomenon but a rare one, 


Nor are the trappings of poverty any more 
tolerable because, to urban tastes at any rate, they are 
quaint. Pot bellied stoves may be picturesque but they 
tend to smoke and they are dangerous. Outdoor privies 
are part off the! stockiinetrade of \the;comicgstrip cartoonist 
but they are no fun to visit at temperatures of: 20 degrees 
below zero. 


Rural Canadians do not live in a world apart. 
They share the same world as urban Canadians. To a large 
extent they share the same tastes, the same attitudes, the 
same aspirations, the same likes and dislikes. Modern 
means of communication, television in particular, have 
ensured that generally speaking these are urban. 


What separates rural Canadians from their fellow 
citizens in fact is not a matter of tastes, or attitudes or 
aspirations. Letds,e rather, airanperofscontinuingrand 
wide social and economic disparities. Whether these will 
continue to relegate the people of rural Canada to the 
position of disadvantage in which they are today will of 
course depend to a large extent on the development policies 
adopted by Federal and Provincial governments. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The aim of the previous section of this Report 
was to present a picture of rural Canada as it is today. 
In the main, it is a disturbing picture which by no means 
can be regarded as grounds for national complacency. 


This part of the Report will focus primarily on 
the policies advanced by the newly formed Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion in so far as they are ULke Ly “to 
affect the situation. 


In the first place, in order to place the new 
department's policies in context, it may be appropriate 
to review government rural development policies from the 
beginning of the present decade. In the public mind, these 
are generally associated with ARDA and FRED. 


However, there are currently available several 
excellent sources which cover this area in detail - for 
example, Helen Buckley and Eva Tihanyi, Canadian Policies 


Do, eR ura L Adjustmentt; T.N. Brewis, Regional Economic 


Policies, and J.N. McCrorie, ARDA: An Exper inent.in 
Development Planning.3 What follows, therefore, is intended 
only as a brief resumé. 


A. ARDA AND FRED 


ARDA was established in 1961 under legislation 
introduced by Alvin Hamilton, then Minister of Agriculture. 


i 
HELEN BUCKLEY and EVA TIHANYI, Canadian Policies for 
Rural Adjustment, (Ottawa: Economic Council of Canada, 
1967). 

: T.N. BREWIS, Regional Economic Policies in Canada, 
(Toronto: The MacMillan Company of Canada, 1969). 

3 


JAMES N. McCRORIE, ARDA-An Experiment in Development 
Planning, (Ottawa: Canadian Council on Rural 


Development, 1969). 
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This was the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development 
Act. The /four provistonsact the Ace.were: 


Gi) To authorize’ the Minister of Agriculture to enter 
into agreements with the Provinces concerning 
projects dealing with alternative land use, develop- 
ment of income and employment opportunities in rural 
agricultural areas, and land and water conservation; 


(2) To make payments to the Provinces with regard to such 
agreements; 


G3) To undertake research in connection with the kind of 
projects envisaged; 


(4) To establish advisory committees in respect of the 
first three provisions; 


The orientation of the legislation was, clearly 
enough, resource based. As the Minister responsible 
phrased it: 


"If any person trtes to divorce this (ARDA) from the 
over-all agricultural policy of the government, that 
person does a great injustice to what we are 
attempting to do here."1 


In fact, as McCrorie suggests, what the 1961 
ARDA legislation accomplished was to extend the operation 
of strategies utilized under PFRA to the rest of the 
COUn Gry. 


It stemmed from and was an integral part of the 
overall agricultural development policy of the Federal 
Government. 


The transfer of the responsibility for ARDA from 
the Department of Agriculture to the Department of, <Eones try 
and Rural Development, which took place in 1962, could 
only detract from its close relationship to other ongoing 
programmes of agricultural development in the areas of 
price stabilization, .credit,. crop insurance, and,so forth. 


On the other hand, in its new departmental setting, 
ARDA was now in a position to develop a unique approach. 
This was not immediately apparent. In the event, as 
Buckley and Tihanyi point out, the programme was rather 
slow tin getting off the ground.3 


House of Commons Debates, January 25, 1961, p. 1403. 


Z 
JAMES Nw MeCRORIE.. Of. Cit. 4 uD ec 


3 HELEN BUCKLEY AND EVA TIHANYL, op. cit., p. 104. 
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New programmes, of course, tend to require 
extensive planning and establishment of administrative 
arrangements, staffing patterns and so on. Besides which, 
as federal funds had to be matched by a provincial 
contribution, some of the poorer provinces were prevented 
from fully availing themselves of the provisions of the 
ACh ebyiyan <imdi tial shack .ot, funds ; 


By the time the First ARDA Agreement expired in 
1965!,con ly? above itwo= thirds) oflithe:$5.0; million set aside 
under the legislation had actually been committed. Only 
Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan had exhausted their 


allotment. 


ARDA was not a federal programme in the same way 
as, for example, PFRA was a federal programme. Rather, 
was it, in Buckley and Tihanyi's words: "a collection of 
provinetal programmes". 


The primary responsibility for the initiation and 
implementation of projects remained with the provinces. The 
main functions of the Federal government were limited to 
cost-sharing, policy-co-ordination and the provision of 
technical and specialist services, as and when required, to 
supplement the comparatively less substantial staff 
resources .of ithe provinces, 


As has been noted, particularly under the First 
Agreement, ARDA funds were mainly used to underwrite 
projects of physical resource development. 


Table 13 in Appendix "A", which is borrowed from 
Buckley and Tihanyi, brings this out clearly. 


The Second ARDA Agreement was signed with the 
Provincessin April 1965 4 -inWL966... two Bills .were 
introduced in the Commons, which amplified the original 
1961 legislation. 


These two events taken together were of real 
Significance. Brewis calls them a "turning point”.@ 


What was new about the Second ARDA Agreement was 
that it focused more clearly on the problem of rural 
poverty than did the First Agreement which was concerned 
more with rural development generally. The new emphasis 
was more specifically on low income areas. 


i ae Bo A, A ae Wo 


ss TaN DREN eOp re Cit, , Da. Loo. 
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The new legislation in the first place widened 
the definition of the kind of area which could be designated 
for assistance from rural agricultural to plain rural. This 
did not so much betoken a change in orientation as a 
modification of the legislation to more closely conform to 
the kind of programme to which it had given birth. For 
example, in Newfoundland and in Quebec many of the projects 
financed with ARDA funds had concerned the fishing industry 
rather than agriculture. The new phrasing allayed doubts 
expressed by the Department of Justice regarding projects 
such as these. 


The most important aspect of the 1966 legislation 
was the establishment of a $50 million fund for rural 
economic development (FRED), earmarked for comprehensive 
rural development programmes in special rural development 
areas. In March 1967 the fund was increased to $300 
million. 


The FRED approach was original and exciting. 
L.E. Poetschke, Director of Policy and Planning of the 
Rural Development Branch in the Department of Forestry 
and Rural Development, enumerated the components of the 
comprehensive rural development programme thus: 


"(1) physical, economic and social studies and 
investigations to determine the development problems 
and potentials of the area; 


(2) the tnvolvement of local people through the 
establishment of rural development committees or 
stmtlar bodies; 


(3) the preparation of comprehensive rural development 
plans, ineorporating a broad range of projects 
to tnerease income and employment opportunittes and 
to raise standards of living."1 


Poetschke goes on to describe the operation of 
such a programme in these terms: 


"When a comprehensive rural development plan has been 
formulated and approved by both governments, a 
separate programme agreement ts drawn up. This 
agreement outlines the general strategy for develop- 
ment, makes provision for implementing projects 
within the plan and sets out the terms of financing. 
The projects may tinelude: 


(1) any of the resource development or adjustment 
programmes provided for under the regular 
ARDA Agreement; 


L.E. POETSCHKE, Regional Planning for Depressed Rural 
Areas, (Ottawa: Department of Forestry and Rural 


Development, 1968), p. 3. 
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(2) the application of other federal and provtnectal 
programmes as they may be relevant to the areas; 


(3) major developmental projects in conformity wtth 
the comprehensive plan other than those provided 
POT eH ET “arid U2. 


In short, the legislation makes possible the tncorpo- 
ratton into comprehensive plans of all relevant 
extsting federal and provincial measures of asststance 
and, tn addition, through the fund, makes it posstble 
etther to augment these programmes, or to undertake 
new programmes whtch are indteated as Peg requtred 
to meet the spectal problems of the area." 


The Department of Forestry and Rural Development 
was now in the position of administering a programme which 
had two distinct aspects; (1) the individual ARDA project 
approach, not necessarily integrated with other develop- 
mental projects, which in practice had tended toward improve- 
ment of the physical resource base and, (2) the new FRED 
comprehensive plan which was a package of essentially 
related projects of economic development and social devel- 
opment. 


Because FRED programmes were, of course, wider in 
scope, joint Federal-Provincial surveillance was keener. 


André Saumier, Assistant Deputy Minister in the 
Department, told the House of Commons Standing Committee on 
Regional Development: 


"...tin the case of FRED there ts a Federal- Provincial 
ARDA Committee that reviews all FRED projects and 
meets twtce a year for each FRED plan. In the case Oe 
ARDA tn most provinces there ts a Federal-Provincial 
ARDA committee that meets once or twice a year to 
review a number of ARDA projects, but most ARDA 
projects are handled in a purely administrative 
fashton wtthout having to be referred to a joint 
Federal-Provincial Committee. "2 


The most innovative aspects of the new policy 
line were: 


(1) The comprehensive socio-economic approach which 


BRS dy 


ANDRE SAUMIER in evidence to House of Commons Standing 
Committee on Regional Development, Minutes of Procedures 
and Evidence, No. 6, December 5, 1968, (Ottawa: Queen's 
Print enito6s)s pen 10, 
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derived from the realization that social growth and 
economic are intimately and inextricably interrelated. 


(2). The fact. thatiit looked, tc .planning .asian sap tijand 
efficient tool for the generation of social and 
economic growth. 


(3) The emphasis it laid on the participation of local 
people in the operation of the programme. 


There is no doubt that the FRED approach struck 
a responsive chord in many rural Canadians. The recent 
Seminar held by the CCRD at Geneva Park gave ample evidence 
of that. 


For example, the Report of that Seminar indicates 
that, among the rural people from all parts of Canada 
attending: 


"There was a wide-spread tactt assumption that planning 
represented the major tool which would under-pin 
economic development in rural areas of Canada. Pro- 
gress was seen, somehow, as co-terminous wtth 
planning. "1 


The participation of local people as conceived 
by those who drafted the FRED legislation was called for 


only in relation to "the carrying out of the programme" + 


What came out most clearly in the CCRD Geneva 
Park Seminar was that a group of rural people from every 
part of, Canada.not only accept. the notion, of participation 
but welcomed it whole-heartedly. 


Not only this. They wanted to go further with 
the idea than those who drafted the FRED legislation ever 
intended. Rural Canadians, if the Geneva Park Seminar is 
any indication, want not only to participate in "the 
carrying out of the programme", they want to participate 
in the formulation of the programme. The Report of the 
Seminar indicates: 


"There was constderable dissatisfaction and resentment 
amongst participants regarding the substance and 
manner of government plans and programmes destgned 

to bring about rural development. Many parttctpants 
felt themselves to be excluded from those 


CCRD, Report of a Seminar held at Geneva Park, (Ottawa: 
CCRD 5 2909) ep 12. Ge 
Ys 


Fund for Rural Economic Development Act, 1966-1967, c. 
41 as amended by 1966-67, c. 80, (Ottawa: Queen's 


Printer, 1967), Section 5a). p46. 
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strategtcally important areas wherein were made 
dectstons likely to affect every aspect of their 
lives. They wanted to be 'tn' on the dectston 
making process. 


This call by participants for more participation 

tn the planning process, in so far as it impinged 

on thetr own lives, was perhaps the most unequtvocal 
and unanimous message to come out of the Seminar. "1 


Seven areas were selected as likely to benefit 
from the comprehensive FRED approach. These were: 


1. The Inter-Lake Region of Manitoba. 


De Prince Edward Island. 
She North East New Brunswick. 
4. The Mactaquac region of New Brunswick. 


5. The Northern half of Nova Scotia. 
6. The Lower St. Lawrence-Gaspé area of Quebec. 


The Newfoundland. 


Negotiations were opened with the provinces 
concerned and agreements signed with New Brunswick in 1966 
as regards the North Eastern part of the province and the 
Mactaquac area, with Manitoba in 1967, as regards the 
Inter-Lake Region, and dn 1968, with Quebec, regarding the 
lower St. Lawrence, Gaspé, Iles-de-la-Madeleine area. 


One of the distinctions between the relatively 
small scale one-shot ARDA project and the more comprehensive 
complex FRED programme is that pay-off, in the former, 
though perhaps more limited, tends to be more tangible 
and more rapid, whereas the FRED programme, although its 
effects should be deeper and more basic, takes more time. 


Poetschke writing of the plans being made for a 
FRED programme in Northern Nova Scotia observes: 


"The strategy of planning for this area has not yet 
been completed. It ts our view, however, that the 
matn emphasis must be on the development of 
manufacturing and services."4 


CCRDG 420s tC) 1 arp 2 128) 
Lok. FORTSCHKE, Op. cit.4° ps 7% 
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As Brewis points out,1 this sort of development 
policy would, of course, impinge on the area of operations 
in which the Area Development Agency (ADA) had jurisdiction. 


The realization that in certain economically 
lagging rural areas the most apt development strategy might 
involve the generation of industrial growth in nearby 
urban centres not only bore witness to the integral and 
organic nature of the development process, but also pointed 
in the direction of the philosophy of development which 
was to inspire the new Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion, to which we now turn our attention. 


B. THE DEPARTMENT OF REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
EXPANSION AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


(1) The Legislation and the Structure of the New Department 


The election of 1968 and the accession of Mr. Trudeau 
to the position of Prime Minister was to lead to 
considerable changes not only in the substantive poli- 
cies administered by most government departments but 
even in the style of government itself. 


The most striking innovation, so far as rural 
development was concerned, was the formation of the 
new Department of Regional Economic Expansion. The 
previously existing Department of Forestry and Rural 
Development disappeared. Responsibility for forestry 
programmes was combined with responsibility for 
programmes affecting fisheries in the Department of 
Fisheries and Forestry. 


The new Department of Regional Economic Expansion 

was an aggregate of several programmes which had 
previously been lodged elsewhere. All were related 

to development and all were now together under one 
roof. In this way the new Department absorbed the 
Area Development Agency, previously with the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce; the Prairie 

Farm Rehabilitation Administration, previously with 
the Department of Agriculture; the previously 
autonomous Atlantic Development Board, the administra- 
tion of the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act; 
the Canada Newstart Programme, previously with 
Department of Manpower and Immigration and, of course, 
the rural development component of the defunct 
Department of Forestry and Rural Development, including 
the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration. 


1 
T.Ns BREWES.6p.<. .¢1.t.7. .peewL 29. 
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In general terms, what was intended was to add to the 
efficiency of all the component programmes by adminis- 
trative unity and to enhance their effectiveness by 
improved co-ordination, without diminishing the range 
of functions that the components had discharged 
previously. 


The new Minister was the Honourable Jean Marchand, who 
brought with him from his previous Department, 
Manpower and Immigration, Deputy Minister Tom Kent. 


The Minister and his Deputy were faced with a 
formidable task. An administrative structure had to be 
devised, administrative procedures for a large and 
varied staff had to be evolved and, of course, most 
important of all, a policy had to be formulated which, 
so far as possible, maintained the functions performed 
by the component programmes while, at the same time, 
serving as a central philosophy of development for 

the whole Department. 


Enabling legislation, Part IV of the Government 
Organization Act 1969, was introduced in February of 
that year. This empowered the Minister of Regional 
Economic Expansion to: 


(a) recommend the designation of special areas where 
employment opportunities were severely limited 
and special action could improve growth; 


(b) formulate and carry out, in consultation with the 
provinces and in co-operation with other federal 
agencies, development plans and programmes for 
these special areas, 


(c) enter into agreements with the provinces for the 
joint carrying out of development plans and 
programmes. (There was a proviso that such an 
agreement might provide for federal financial 
support of the province's effort in implementing 
the development plan.); 


(d) provide loans and grants to a province to help it 
build up the economic infrastructure of a special 
area where this was essential to the implementa - 
tion of the development plan; 


(e) provide special incentives, beyond those available 
under other programmes, to a commercial underta- 
king whose establishment, expansion or moderniz- 
ation was essential to the success of a develop- 
ment plan for a special area. 


The legislation also established the Atlantic Develop- 
ment “Council which! was ‘to tadvisevthe Minister.on 
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development plans and programmes in the Atlantic Region, 
The staff of the previously existing Atlantic Develop- 
ment Board was absorbed into the structure of the 
Department, 


The Act, like most enabling legislation, described 
in broad terms what might be done but gave no specific 
information on what would be done, 


Certain points were clear, however. 


Designated areas henceforth could include as parts 
of areas where employment opportunities were in 
general limited, centres of population where the 
employment situation was not at the same low level. 


Thus, for example, the Area Development Incentives 
Programme, administered by the new Department could be 
extended to such places as Halifax, Dartmouth, Freder- 
icton and Saint. John. In point of fact, urgent demands 
from public opinion in the Maritimes that these very 
cities should be included as parts of designated 

areas were responsible for this modification of the 
previous ground rules on designation, 


The very broad powers granted the Minister with 
regard to the preparation and implementation, in 
co-operation with the provinces, of development plans 
for special areas were now not restricted to rural 
areas. This had the effect of repealing the FRED 
Act, in the same way as the establishment of the 
Atlantic Development Council had the effect of 
repealing the ADB Act. 


Other regional and area development programmes and 
agencies for which the Department was responsible 
were, in the main, unaffected by this legislation. 
These included PFRA, ARDA, the Maritime Marshland 
Rehabilitation Act and the Newstart Programme, 


Five Assistant Deputy Ministers are answerable to 

the Deputy Minister. Two of these Assistant Deputy 
Ministers exercise overall responsibility for specific 
aspects of the Department's activities, namely, 
Planning and Incentives. The three other Assistant 
Deputy Ministers are responsible for a wider range of 
activities in so far as they impinge upon specific 
regions, namely, the West, the Central and the East. 


In operational terms, the ADM, Planning, utilizing 
inputs from economic analysis and social and human 
analysis, is responsible for producing a DREE plan 
for a particular development area, 


(2) 


The ADM, Incentives, of course, is responsible for the 
Regional Development Incentives Programme. 


The Director General of Evaluation and Administration 
exercises responsibility for Financial and Administra- 
tive Services, Information Systems and Programme 
Analysis and Review. 


So much, then,for the bare bones of the legislation 
and the administrative structure. 


Goals and Basic Strategy 


The prime long term objective, as made explicit by both 
the Minister and the Deputy Minister, and indeed by 

the Prime Minister himself, is, within the restraints 
of practicality, to work toward a more equitable 
distribution of income and employment opportunities in 
Canada as a whole. 


The Deputy Minister has certainly accepted this as 
the main goal of the Department. He has said: 


"The obligatton which has been defined for us 

by the Prime Minister and the Minister ts that 
we are to try to bring opportunities to a level 
Oy Gs great an equality as tse posstble-in alt 
Bregs Of tne Country. * Tho te theigour, "4 


In this declaration he was, no doubt, referring to Mr. 
Marchand's firm pronouncement of the previous week. 
the Mintster® nad said: 


"Canada as a nation can no longer live with the 
extremes of tnequaltty which some people now 

must face simply because they are ecttizens of 
one part of Canada rather than another. Indeed, 
we cannot make the unity and tdentity of Canada 
secure unless we can remove the large disparities 
tn the conditions of life in the regions of our 
COUN EL O ws. 


...The job of the new department, therefore, must 
be to get down to the roots of the problems whtch 
have produced the extsting disparities between 
regtons of Canada and help make the basie econo- 
mte and soctal changes needed to create new 
employment and earnings opportunities and to 

make those opportuntttes avatlable to the 

people who need them. "2 


House of Commons Standing Committee on Regional 


Development, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 9, 
March 25, 1969 (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1969), p. 179. 


House of Commons Debates, Official Report, Vol.113,.... 
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It is evident that the main objective was to be the 
eradication of regional disparities. 


Mr. Marchand had earlier enunciated a set of six 
guiding principles for the operation of the new 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion. They were: 


(a) The adoption of a 15 year middle-term time perspec- 
tive as the operative context of plans evolved by 
Department. This was intended to steer a mid 
course between short-term expedients on the one 
hand and vague long-term intentions on the other. 


(b) The intention to avoid selection of any project 
because it.was spectacular or that specific 
interests press. for its realization, but, to seek 
out truly viable and productive projects. These 
were primarily conceived as industrial. "What is 
of primary importance though, ts to find adequate 
stimuli to invite the appropriate itndustrtes to 
establish themselves in the proper areas." 


Gc). In: Mr. Marchand"s words,/"It te: goung tombe Ore 
job to ensure in future, through better co-opera- 
tton and co-ordination with other departments, 
that the impact of federal actton on regtonal 
growth and development ts taken into account in 
all government dectstons". 


(This central role for the new Department was of 
course, only feasible if endorsed by the Prime 
Minister, which it certainly was.) 


(d) Development was to be thought of in regional terms. 
This was a very important point. It.was a very 
real shift from the old ADA approach, and indeed 
might seem to imply a shift from the philosophy 
of ARDA too. 


Nunber: 147, March’ 20), 1969, (Ottawa: ” Qneenisi Printer ; 
1969) %e pe 68946 


House of Commons Standing Committee on Regional 
Development, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No.3, 
November 22, 1968, (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1968), p.29. 


See, for example, an article by Mr. Trudeau in which he 
goes out of his way "to make clear the eentral place that 
regional development occupies in our whole thinking about 
the future of Canada, about our nattonal itfe and 
identity, about our fundamental purposes and the 
political institutions we need for them". RT. HON. 
PIERRE ELLIOTT TRUDEAU, Atlantic Economy, The Atlantic 
Advocate, (Fredericton: Fredericton Gleaner, March 

TSG 9)) Sv ipheLas 


In-ithe Minister's words 


"Regtonal development does not mean that there 
are gotng to be more jobs tn every county. It 
does not mean that there is going to be a new 
plant at every cross-roads, a new wharf in 
every harbour.... 


...-Regtonal economic expansion, as I like to 
call tt, means that the points at which 
development takes place are widely spread across 
all regtons of Canada. 


Everybody does not move to Toronto. "4 
This enunciation of this principle certainly 
seemed to imply an acceptance of the growth-centre 


approach as the basic strategy of the Department, 
of which more later. 


(e),. This was also an. important Pirlnci pleswattleas t 
potentiallyzej2t) consisted\of an\acceptance,.that: 


"Development ts a process for people and of 


people. Individuals are involved as participants, 
as makers of tts happening, as well as beneficta- 
PLEBs. 


....We are therefore talking not about tndustrial 
investment alone but about a whole process of 
development, about education, about changing 
mottvatton, about mobility, about training, 

about investments in social capital, about 

sewers and drains and utilities, about local 
Leadership and everything else."4 


(f) The sixth principle was a simple endorsement of 
what -had never, been doubted, that, in Canada, 
regional development was, necessarily, a federal- 
provincial process, 


Of course, these principles, like most principles, 

were far from specific, as indeed was the legislation. 
To interpret what they might mean in terms of substan- 
tive programmes one can only proceed by examining their 
implications. For example, the second principle 

might well be taken to imply a heavy reliance on 


House of Commons Standing Committee on Regional 
Development, Ibid.); p. 30. 
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industrial incentives as the main tool of the new 
department, and if viewed in conjunction with the 
fourth principle would seem to lead to the 
conclusion that this would be industrial development 
taking place in urban centres. 


In fact, none of the principles:tends toyticontradict 
this ‘assumption. 


A fewtmon ths Daterein thesdebatenron bi line-173; 

which was to serve as the basis of the Government 
Organization Act establishing the new Department, Mr. 
Marchand was somewhat more specific, outlining for 
Members the 10 main aspects of the programme he 
proposed to pursue as Minister. These were as follows: 


(a)v OFirs tp lace ™wenttot the programme oftindustrial 
incentives previously administered by ADA. 


"Thts programme," the Minister indicated,"witll be 
espectally tmportant for Nova Seotita, New 
Brunswick and eastern Quebec, though it wtll be 
of considerable tmportance to slow growth areas 
tn AVL provinces. = 


(b) A programme was envisaged aimed at "the develop- 
ment of the matn centres within the regions where 
economte growth has hitherto been slow."4 


This implied an extension of FRED techniques to 
urban vareas’. i ThesMinister continued) °"So far we 
have FRED plans for rural development, and thts 
ts tmportant. I am proposing to extend that 
approach to plans for urban economte and social 
development. "$ 


(c) "DP witl be proposing a series of plans to 
encourage and help the development of medtum 
stzed and small towns as trading centres and 
smaller industrial centres. That is espectally 
important to the pratries, though of course tt 
applies to eastern Canada too."4 


House of Commons Debates, Official Report,’ Vol.” 143, 


Number 11S, ‘Marcil’ ?21 91969. (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 


1969), p. 6980. 
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(d) The fourth programme envisaged was a continuance 
and possibly a revitalization of the comprehensive 
rural development plans inaugurated under FRED 
in eastern Canada. 


(e) The special case of the Prince Edward Island 
development plan, presumably because of its 
scope, was considered as a separate item. 


CED) A series of programmes were to be launched to 
deal with the problems of economically lagging 
areas inhabited by a high proportion of Indians 
or Metis. 


(g) A programme of road building in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia was envisaged as a continuation of a 
similar programme previously administered by ADB. 


(h) Under this heading,Members were assured that PFRA 
would not be wound up but, rather, would continue 
and eventually be coordinated with the kind of 
social development programmes evolved in the FRED 
area of the Interlake. 

(ij®°in the Minister's words! !....we' are’ ‘alsovmaking, 

through ARDA, a contrtbution to rural resource 

development and rattonaltzatton in Ontario and 

British Columbia. "1 


(j) "....we wtll be working with the provinces in 
certain areas where tourism offers one of the 
matin prospects for improved employment and 
earnings. "2 


This was clearly an impressive range of programmes. 
No area of the country was neglected, although some 
relatively affluent areas were obviously not slated 
to be major recipients of the Department's attention. 
But the way was left open to follow any of a wide 
selection of development strategies in most parts of 
thescountry. 


In’ spite of ‘this, certain broad) implications seem ‘to 
derive from the six principles and ten programmes put 
forward by the Minister. 


The main thrust of the Department would seem to 
center on the Industrial Incentives programme 
previously administered by ADA. This is strongly 
ropided in the’ first principle. “~The fect’ that 
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industrial incentives receive first place in the list 
of programmes envisaged points in the same direction. 


Further, ‘this “industrial development; tse,enotrvery 
surprisingly, envisaged as taking place in an urban 
setting. 


Very briefly, the basic strategy of the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion will be to encourage the 
growth of industry in urban centres located in areas 
of slow growth. These will be the growth centres. 


As Mr. Marchand simply puts it: "The department, at 
least in the inttial stage of tts operations, will 
give prtority to industrial development, projects 
intended primarily for growth centres." 


In fact one can be somewhat more specific. In spite 

of the proviso under the tenth heading that tourism 
will not be neglected, the kind of industrial expansion 
looked “to wiLiebexs) £orethev nest part), secondary 
industry, in the main, manufacturing. "The purpose 

of this (legislation)" says the Minister, "ts to help 
develop the manufacturing industry in slow-growth 
regtons. "4 


Mr. Kent certainly has interpreted the Minister's 
thinking as assigning an initial priority to urban 
industrial growth. “He says: "....the Minteter, I 
think, has indicated that we would be putting a rather 
higher priority, in the first phase, on plans for some 
urban areas where a good response to the industrial 
incentives might be expected...."¢ 


In fact, Mr. Kent is even more specific about the 
kind of priorities’ likely to "be established» by the 
Department in the first phases of its operation. In 
a speech to the Montreal Economics Association he 
implies that much of the initial emphasis, as regards 
industrial and infrastructure development, will be in 
the major centres.4 


House of Commons Debates, Official Report, Vol. 113, 


Number. 117. March 20, 1969, (Ottawa: Qucen’s Printer, 
1969 )75 Pp. 6894. 


House of Commons Standing Committee on Regional 


Development, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 16, 
1969, (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1969), p. 376. 


House of Commons Standing Committee on Regional 
Development, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 15, 
June 115.1969, (Ottawa: | Queenss) Printer, 1969), pags -« 


Notes for a speech to the Montreal Economics Association, 


Tom Kent, Montreal, May 20, 1969. 


At the core of the new Department's thinking is the 
concept of the growth-centres as the key to regional 
economic development. The deliberate revision of the 
criteria for the designation of areas eligible for 
benefits under the provisions of the Industrial 
Picentives’ Act ‘so 'as' to aclude stich’ chtdesimas 
Halifax-Dartmouth and St. John's only served to under- 
pines this’. 


Mr. Marchand, in fact, clearly stated: 


Wwe want “vo try not ‘to exclude the natural wrowth 
centres and, instead of excluding them from the 
destgnated region, try to retnforce them. This 
ts the whole philosophy behind the Bill whtch ts 
before us today"./ 


The concept of the growth centre is widely accepted 
internationally as a regional development strategy. 
France was the first country to incorporate the idea 
into regional development plans in 1955. Since 

that time it has been taken up in Holland, West 
Germany, Italy and Great Britain. 


Indeed, the policy of locating industries in growth 
centres located in regions where growth has hitherto 
been slow has much to recommend it. 


There is a general tendency for manufacturing industries 
to locate’ in the largest urban centres where they will 
reap the benefits resulting from the availability of 

a large work force replete with a diverse range skills 
and from generally low transport costs. However, 
economic benefit to the concerns in question resultant 
upon “locating invthe. largest. centresymayvbe counter- 
balanced by diseconomies to society at large resulting 
from overcrowding, traffic congestion, air and water 

pO UEdor “and: sor forth, 


To divert industry from the largest centres to rural 
areas where employment opportunities and incomes are 

low is a:tempting policy alternative, but, in general, 
not Bnereconomicalsy practicaisone. (Transport costs 

and the costs of training an unsophisticated work 

force, together with the absence of backward and for- 
ward linkages,tend to make such ventures non-competitive. 


Location in reasonably large urban centres in regions 
of lagging economic growth has naturally been put 
forward as the ideal compromise solution. The social 


be ; : ; 
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problems and diseconomies to society resulting from 
excessive growth in the largest centres are avoided. 

The medium sized centre will already have an acceptably 
large and varied work force available. The fact that 
transport costs and,to some extent,the costs of training 
programmes may still be somewhat higher than in, the 
largest centres can, at least init Paliky.) sbel made tup) for 
by subventions from government. 


The cost to the nation of such subventions is compen- 
sated for by the fact that rural populations, and 
indeed urban populations, instead of emigrating out 

of the region to the largest urban centres can now 
find employment opportunities in the new growth centre. 


The long term viability of the growth centre, Lt awild 
be seen, hinges on whether or not concerns locating 

in it because of government subvention can become truly 
competitive when these subventions cease. 


The foregoing analysis of the basic development policies 
seemingly espoused by the new Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion still leaves unanswered certain 
questions which, in the present context,are of 
considerable importance, namely: 


(a). In what. parts fof ethescountry gare, the policies got 
the new Department likely to have most impact? 


¢b) efWhat ellevelwofsparticipationgin,then,foymulation 
and implementation of development plans and 
programmes by local people is thought of in 
relation to departmental policies? 


(c) In what way will these policies help to solve the 
problems of rural people across Canada as detailed 
inetherfirst, part .ofsthis»Repore? 


The next three sections are intended to provide 
the answers to these questions so far as is possible 
at this early stage in the Department's development. 


Where will the Impact of the New Policies be most felt? 


Under the previous ADA regulations any area was 
eligible for designation under the provisions of the 
Act if it satisfied certain prescribed conditions. Any 
area of persistently high unemployment, declining 
employment opportunities, or generally depressed income 
levels could qualify. 


It was a generally admitted flaw in such regulations 
that ethey: had iikkt the: reference cto whether, 10% .not any 
real economic opportunity existed in the areas which 


might be designated under them. To avoid the risk 

of government subventions being used to underwrite the 
establishment of white-elephant industries, there 
seemed to be a need for more flexibility. 


Under amendments introduced by the present government 
to the Area Development Incentive Act,a much wider 
range of discretion remains with the Department, 
which is free to enter into discussions with the 
various Provinces so as to arrive at a definition of 
the areas to be designated which is satisfactory to 
both parties concerned. 


As a result of such discussions a very considerable 
area of Canada has in fact been designated. The map 
on page 52 has been produced by the Department to give 
an indication of the extent of these areas. 


The designation of the areas as shown in the map by 

no means implies that all parts of the total area 
concerned are equally likely to become the location of 
firms in receipt of government incentive grants. In 
this regard the Department has again retained a very 
wide range of discretion. Mere eligibility cannot 

be taken to imply any real likelihood of favourable 
treatment. 


here fare vindiecat ions ithat “the -effiorts of ther new 
Department under the provisions of the Area Development 
Incentive Act, and in other respects, are likely to 

focus more on the economically lagging areas of Eastern 
Canada than on the more prosperous parts of the country. 
This certainly would be consonant with the avowed aim 

of the "Government to “eradicate; “so far as possible, 

the economic disparities existing between the various 
regions, 


The Minister has, for example, clearly stated in the 
Commons: 


"The department wtll be able to grant substdies or 
loans to a province to help establish, expand or 
modernize the infrastructures requtred for the 
economte expanston of a special area, when such 
works are essenttal to the achtevement of a 
development programme. The greatest tmpact of 
these measures wtll be felt in the tndustrial 
centres east of Trots-Riviéres".1 


This concentration of the industrial incentives 
programme in the East was emphasized by the Minister 
on another occasion already noted, (see page 45 ) 


House. of Commons (Debates. Op. i Cit, 35). Oooo. 
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when outlining the programmes to be tackled by the 
Department. New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Eastern 
Quebec were singled out as likely recipients of aid 
under the industrial incentives programme. 


At the same time New Brunswick and Nova Scotia were 
also mentioned as likely to benefit from continuation 
of the highways construction programme initiated by 
ADB, while Prince Edward Island was cited as a 
special development area, and Eastern Canada, as a 
whole, suggested as likely to benefit from a series 
of FRED type plans. 


Newfoundland also was scheduled to receive special 
treatment, the Minister expressing himself as of 
the view that "a special formula"! was needed to 
solve the island's economic problems. 


IneMarch 1970, after consultation with provincial 
governments, the Minister went further in specifying 
certain localities singled out for assistance by the 
Department. Under the flexible dispensation of the 
Government Organization Act of 1969 twenty-two 
"special areas" were identified. 


A glance at the map on page 54, indicating the location 
of those "special areas", demonstrates that the same 
development approach would not be apt in all twenty- 
two locations. Nor was this indeed the Department's 
intention. 


Some of the "special areas" identified for assistance 
under the Government Organization Act were within the 
"designated regions" identified under the Area 
Development Incentive Act. Some were outside it. 


Some of the "special areas" were clearly singled out 
as "growth centres", as, for example, Moncton, N.B., 
calit) John ;oNeb. > Balbifax-Dartmouth; NiS.4.and) St. 
JOnie= » ENE Id 7 


Some of the "special areas", for example, Saskatoon 

and Regina, were apparently selected so that secondary 
industry locating there would be eligible for 
incentives, although these cities were not included 

in the "designated regions", 


Other "special areas" seemingly were identified to 
provide incentives not otherwise available for the 
establishment of that primary industry offering the 
most likely base for economic growth in the area. 


House of Commons Standing Committee on Regional Develop- 


ment, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 8, March 
3, 1969, (Ottawa; Queen's Printer; 1969)’, p. I4i. 
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Any precise or inclusive enumeration of the particular 
programme package to be applied in each of the twenty- 
two "special areas" is not possible at this time. 

Sufi Loe Lt to say tha (the Aantention is.) An 'conswl ta- 
tion with the provinces, to evolve and apply that 
"mix" of development programmes which most aptly meets 
the specific needs of the areas involved. 


The location of the "special areas" serves as a further 
indication that the main thrust of the Department's 
activities will be in the economically lagging areas 
of Eastern Canada. Sixteen of the twenty-two areas 
identified are East of Trois-Riviéres - if we include 
Trea s=hawLeres: Lise Le. ' This Alsi tim Iitnel Weel the 
Minister's intention expressed in the House.1! If it 
is borne in mind that the Province of Prince Edward 
Island, although not mentioned as a "special area" , 
is nevertheless the scene of the Department's largest 
development undertaking, the Eastern concentration of 
departmental activity becomes even more pronounced. 


So far as the wealthier provinces are concerned, one 
"special area" is located in Ontario, one in Alberta 
and none in British Columbia. 


It is doubtful whether these latter three provinces 
will be Yn receipt of any ‘substantial’ aidotrom ‘the 
Department. 


Nor is there any likelihood that the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion will be undertaking 
development programmes in the Northern Territories. 
The Minister has firmly indicated that his Department: 
has no involvement in the North because of the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development in that part of the 
country.2 


(4) What Degree of Public Participation in Development 


Programmes may be anticipated? 


As previously noted, one of the most striking 
findings of the recent Seminar on local development 
problems conducted by the CCRD at Geneva Park was the 
eagerness of rural people, in every part’ of Canada, 

to participate, not only in the implementation, but 

in the formulation of development plans and programmes 
affecting their own areas. 


House ‘of ‘Commons Debates opis -cit..,) p « "6805 : 
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This desire has not gone unnoticed by those shaping 
the legislation establishing the new Department. 

The: Mindister has! laid) 4d t wdown) as) one: off; ‘the wix 
guiding, principles: of) the Department's policies that 
people are involved as participants not only as 
beneficiaries. (See page 45.) 


In fact the eagerness of rural people for participation 
has affected departmental thinking to such an extent 
that previous legislation seems to have been inter- 
preted as giving more weight to the concept than was 
intended by those who drafted the legislation. 


For example, all that the FRED Act prescribes in this 
regard is that residents of the area concerned 
participate in the. “earrying out of the programme", 
whereas, according to evidence given by officers of the 
Department before the House of Commons Standing 
Committee on Regional Development, this had come to 

be interpreted as implying that such participation 
should have reference to the planning of FRED 
programmes as well as to their implementation. 


Participation is seemingly conceived as taking place 
on two levels with regard to the operations of the 
new Department, on the policy level and the regional 
programme level. 


On the policy level two advisory bodies act as inputs. 
The Canadian Council on Rural Development serves in 
an advisory capacity with regard to rural development 
isisueismiim fa kh parts? of \Canada,cand the Atikangic 
Development Council puts forward advice on both rural 
and urban development policies, but only in so far as 
they concern the Atlantic Region. The former body is 
continued on the basis of the pre-existing ARDA 
legislation while the latter has been established by 
a provision of the Government Organization Act of 1969. 
Both Councils are financed by the Department. 


On the regional level, whether or not the Department 
will continue to subsidize such participatory organi- 
zations as CRAN and NRDC, is at the present time 
uncertain. 


It is evident that some doubts exist in the Department 
as to whether such bodies as these are genuinely 
representative of the people in the areas concerned. 


Mr. Saumier formulates the underlying problem thus: 


"So, as we go along, we are almost at every 
step confronted with thts deciston of what 
ts meant by public partictpatton. Who are 
the publte parttctpators? Is tt the Members 
of Parliament or the M.L.A.'s? Is tt the 


a! 


2 


Chamber of Commerce? 


wang there te a multicude. of organizations which 
all clatm to represent some segment of the 
population; some clatm to represent a very vast 
segment; some are by defitnttion vested tnterest 
groups...So that we are constantly confronted, 
not with the problem of partictpatton at large, 
but wtth the problem of who do you involve nou, 
tn what way and for what purpose?"1 


If, then, there is some doubt as to the true represen- 
tative nature of these bodies would it be possible 

for the Department, which after all is providing much 
of the financial support, to step in and set up bodies 
which would be more satisfactory in this regard? 


In Mr. Saumier's view this would not be possible. 


"This is a field’, he says, "where we must act 
with great etreumspectton to avotd the very 
appearance of trying to dictate to the tocal 
people how they are to organize themselves and 
how the organizations set up must act. And tt 
16 for this reason, that the grants whitch are 
gtven to these two organitzattons (CRAN and NRDC) 
are uncondittonal. "2 


This then is the position so far as participation 

is concerned. The Department has expressed a clear 
endorsement of its value and has set aside ample 
financing to underwrite the operation of bodies at the 
policy level and the regional programme level to act 
as institutional vehicles for the participation of the 
public in the business of development. 


What is thus far lacking, however, is the existence of 
any formal process or continuing mechanism whereby 
these bodies, at either level, can be assured of 

having any effective influence on the formulation of 
development plans or on the manner of their implementa- 
tion. 


Further, no consideration seems to have been given to 
the possibility of participation by concerned popula- 
tions in the operation of the Industrial Incentives 
Programme which at the present time seems likely to 


House of Commons Standing Committee on Regional Devyelop- 


ment, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. ll, 
Apyvateda, L9690,, LOrrava:, OUPEO &. Privurer, 1909) ..' De 223+ 


House of Commons Standing Committee on Regional Develop- 


ment, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 6, 
December 5, 1968, (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1968), p. 105. 
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constitute the main thrust of the Department's 
activites . 


(5) How will the New Policies affect People living in 
Rural Areas? 
In, the firet: place, Ltaseems: fair .to say (chat tire 
change in the title of the Department from Forestry 
and Rural Development to Regional Economic Expansion 
fs not merely an, affair of words but, on the contrary, 
signifies a very real shift in operational emphasis. 


As has been already suggested, the basic strategy 
of the new Department will be the promotion of 
regional growth by the encouragement of industrial 
expansion in urban centres located in economically 
depressed areas. 


This by no means betokens complete neglect of rural 
people. 


This has been spelled out by Mr. Marchand who, while 
admittedly giving priority, in the initial stages, to 
industrial development projects, indicates that: 


Cie We, Atm Or tne: Same, CIMe. EO. FOCUS Our 
attentton on soctal rehabilttatton measures 
intended for rural regtons". 


Of the ten programmes listed by the Minister as part 
of the Department's operational agenda several are 
targeted at rural areas. 


There is an undertaking to continue and add to the 
efficiency of programmes of comprehensive rural 
development in Eastern Canada. 


The Prince Edward Island development plan, although 
not solely rural, contains a very strong rural 
development component. 


The special programmes slated for Indian and Metis 
groups and the road building programme in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia can only serve to enhance 
incomes and employment opportunities in rural areas. 


And of course, there is the undertaking to continue 
the operations of PFRA, and even the continuance of 
ARDA type programmes in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Certainly, each of these programmes is capable of 


doing much to combat rural poverty, but it is difficult 
to see them as a unified package linked by a clear and 


House of Commons Debates, op. cit., p. 6894. 
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centralizing philosophy of rural development. 


As has been pointed out, the main strategy of the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion will consist 
of the use of growth-centres to generate development in 
the regrons:; “Althotgeh* this *industrial* growth 1s 
conceived as taking place, for the most part, in an 
urban Setting; the*"expectation ts*that “Lt wili*have a 
beneficial effect throughout the region,in both urban 
and rural areas. Most of the employment opportunities 
created will be in’ urban centres but the regulations 
pertaining to the Industrial Incentives Programme 
insist’that priority in filling the jobs created must 
go to residents of the region concerned, be they urban 
OF Fura. In other words, rural people should be 

able to find work within their own region provided 
they move to the urban centres where industrial 

growth is scheduled to take place. Apart from which, 
the establishment of new industries in the region and 
the creation of extra demand for labour should tend 

to have a generally beneficial effect on wage levels 
in} ait Sectors ,oOf the region. 


With regard to the more immediate effect of the new 
Department's programmes on rural people and the full 
range of complex agricultural adjustment problems, 
perhaps the main question is what has happened to FRED 
and ARDA? 


As has been stated, the FRED legislation of 1966 has 
been repealed. Nevertheless the Department retains 

the capability of deploying the same comprehensive 

unit of developmental instruments under the aegis of 
other legislation, as has been demonstrated in the case 
of Prince Edward Island. 


In general, however, the acceptance by the Department 
of the alternative growth centre approach, to some 
extent, derives from a conviction that, at the 
Presceitatl me, che .statesouretne ari, SO. tar ao 
planning for what is still a preponderantly market 
economy is concerned, does not permit efficient 
planning for regions larger than the "growth centre" 
and its immediate rural hinterland. 


The ARDA legislation has not been repealed and is 
still on the statute book. But whereas ARDA was 
central to the philosophy and operations of the 
previous Department of Forestry and Rural Development, 
the Government Organization Act of 1968, under the 
provisions of which the present Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion was established, makes no mention 
of ARDA whatsoever. In the Government Organization 
Act the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion is 
expressly charged with administration of the Area 
Development Incentives Act, the Atlantic Provinces 
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Power Development Act, the Maritime Marshland 
Rehabilitation Act and the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act - but not with the Agricultural and Rural 
Development Act. The powers of this latter act had 
been transferred from the Minister of Agriculture to 
the Minister of Forestry and Rural Development by 
order in Council but have never been expressly and 
specifically assigned to,the.charge of, the,Minister 

of Regional Economic Expansion. 


In fact, the administration of the ARDA funds is 
undertaken by the Minister of Regional Economic 
Expansion under the general blanket provisions of 
paragraph 23(a) of the Government Organization Act 
1968 which reads: 


"The duttes, powers and functions of the Minister 
extend to and itnelude (a) all matters over which 
the Parliament of Canada has juritsdtctton, not 
by law assigned to any other department, branch 
or agency of the Government of Canada relating 
to economic expanston and soctal adjustment in 
areas requiring spectal measures to tmprove 
opportunities for producttve employment and 
aecess to those opportunittes". 


It would not seem to be too much of an exaggeration 
to say that the ARDA lecislation, is only «a peripheral 
preoccupation of the new department. 


There will be no third ARDA Agreement with the 
provinces, as, a whole,valtonup, the. Lines, of the rirsort 
and second agreements. However, there may well be 
individual bilateral agreements between the federal 
government and particular provincial governments. 


These agreements may well continue to make federal 
funds available to underwrite the kind of projects 
previously associated with ARDA. But the Department's 
involvement with rural development on this kind of 
basis tends to be viewed as a diminishing one. 


ARDA,as we have known it,is being gradually phased out. 


In’future; the sort of projeccswhach have” been financed 
through ARDA funds will in general be conceived as 
integral components of particular comprehensive 
development programmes. Of course,what stress is to 

be laid on the rural aspects of such programmes and 
what stress is to be laid on the industrial aspect 
remain to be seen. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


A. THE NEW APPROACH 


The Canadian Council on Rural Development welcomes 
the establishment of the new Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion. 


The Council, before the inauguration of the new 
department, had emphasized that: 


"7t ts tmposstble to separate the urban from the rural 
envtronment. Rural areas are becoming tnereasingly 
dependent on cittes whtch act as centres of gravity 
and country dwellers are increasingly patterning their 
attitudes on those of the ctty dwellers. Wtth the 
ever tnereasing efftetency of our communtcattons and 
tnformatton medta, whole sub-regions, some of them 
very large, are taktng on the characteristics of our 
eetrves. Even though population density may be very Low, 
these 'ctttes' must now be considered as such and the 
appropriate development approach taken. 


We are also led to reject the more restricted meaning 
of the term ‘rural development'. We prefer to speak 
of 'regtonal development' whtch tneludes both rural 
and urban districts. Rural development attempts to 
rattonaltze a particular sector of activity, chtefly 
Vorminds. ~ but Yegliszation oF ine Fact that megionga. 
economies, even tn the more developed areas, are not 
exelustvely based on agriculture, brings home the need 
for planning and for comprehensive regtonal develop- 
ment + 


There is no doubt ‘that current government strategy 
assigns a powerful and central role to the operation of the 
new department, and that regional development is regarded 
by the government as an issue of the very highest priority. 


The Council welcomes two aspects of the Department's 


Canadian Council on Rural Development, Second Report 
and. Beviews) (Ottawass, CCRD,.1968)., p.~<38% 
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approach in particular; firstly, the acceptance by the 
Department of the fact that the answer to the relative 
poverty of certain parts of Canada is not to be sought in 
palliative welfare programmes, but in the generation of 
productive economic growth, and, secondly, the recognition 
by the Department of the essential inter-relation between 
urban development and rural development. Both these points 
have been stressed by the Council on other occasions. 


The welding of several different operative 
components into one administrative entity provides the 
opportunity to rationalize Canada's developmental effort 
and to bring economic growth to areas which have for long 
lagged behind. 


This is the challenge faced by the Department. 


B. SUGGESTED GUIDE=LINES FOR FUTURE PROGRESS 


Because of the potentially key role of the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion in determining 
the future pattern of growth in rural Canada, and, indeed, 
in all parts of Canada, because of the extensive and long 
term effects on the lives of all Canadians which are likely 
to derive from the operations of the Department, it is 
essential that its basic policies be examined carefully and 
Critically. 


If the new Department succeeds in its formidable 
task, the gains to all our citizens will be considerable. 
Failure, on the other hand, might be disastrous. Thoughtful 
scrutiny of the Department *s policies is; “therefore, not a 
matter of academic interest but a public responsibility. 


Indeed, it is because the Minister is fully aware 
of the need for awareness and concern among all Canadians 
regarding the operations of the Department that he has 
endorsed the continuance of this Council. 


(1) Policy Requirements and Processes 


Clearly enough, it would be unfair to seek to arrive 

at any definitive appraisal of the Department's 
operations before it has had time to get under way 
fully and to demonstrate, in terms of operational 
programmes, what it intends to do. In the final 
analysis, any development effort can only be assessed in 
Cerms7oLr°Prts "results s*and Ptsiesboo*carly*forsanysot 
the results of the new Department's work to be visible 
yet. 


Nevertheless, with this proviso in mind, there would 


seem to be utility in noting certain requirements of 
a properly rounded development programme not all of 
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which are met, thus far at any rate, by the operations 
of the new department. 


(a) Goals and Objectives 


In the first place a development programme of 
any kind needs to identify with reasonable 
precision its goals and objectives. Secondly, 
programmes must be instituted consistent with 
these goals and objectives. These programmes 
must be continuously evaluated both in terms of 
their effectiveness’ and -in terms oOfipriorities. 


If this is not done those concerned with the 
operation of the programme will not know whether 
they are succeeding or*failing, and, "for ‘that 
matter, neither will the public. 


A general declaration of intent is too vague to 
functLon as’an operacionas "goal Dis moe 
enough, for example, to say that the goal of the 
Department is to iron out regional economic 
disparities. This is of the same rather unhelpful 
level of generality as to announce a programme 

to ‘Lignut inftlecron, or -badshealth jon erimeserwe 
tend to assume that Canadian governments seek to 
counter inflation, bad health; crime; "regional 
G@Leparuity, and So on, as a matter of course, 


Whatever degree of comprehensiveness in the 
planning function is attempted, students of 
development programmes emphasize that medium term 
objectives, and shorter term targets, should Ps 
quite precisely defined in a quantitative way. 
Such targets must, of course, be related to what 
the plan and analysis show is possible and 
feasible, not just to what would be desirable. 


In this way, targets and objectives are defined 
in terms of improvements in per capita income, 
time spans for achieving those improvements, 
improvement in unemployment rates, and so on. 

The targets and objectives, and the analysis and 
set of concepts from which they have been derived, 
once established, should be made public. in 

this way, there is a benchmark for measuring 
success, a framework for evaluation, and a 
constructive process established for the revision 
of both targets and objectives. 


: See for example BREWIS, op. cit., p. 243, and WATERSON, 


Development Planning, (Baltimore, Maryland: The John's 
Hopkins. Press. 1965), 2. 168. 
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Quantitative definition of targets and goals, 
based on analysis which sets out alternatives 

for decision-makers in terms of costs, prioriiewves, 
etc. 0 dis also ess'ential,for jrational political 
decision-making - a function of the politician 
which cannot be performed by the technocrat or 
specialist. 


There is no evidence that the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion has, thus far, 
established this kind of objective basis for its 
programmes. There is a possibility that the 
Department may come to measure its own success in 
terms of how many grants it has provided to 
industries, how many factories have located in 
designated areas, how many jobs have been created, 
and so forth.» Thisican leadito maintaining 
programmes that should not be continued, or only 
in revised form, but also to termination or 
reduction of programmes without adequate rationale. 
The undoubted uncertainty and confusion about the 
value and effectiveness of the ARDA programme over 
its lyears of gexistenceycan ibe traced fimavery 
significant degree to this lack of precise derini=— 
tion of targets and objectives in the context of 

a plan. 


From the point of view of the particular concern 
of the Council with rural development, and its 
uncertainty about the relevance and effectiveness 
of the programmes of the new Department in meeting 
the needs and problems of rural people, this need 
for definition of targets and objectives is 

Cried care 


There is.a. further risk inherent in failure to 
develop a foundation of well-defined goals, 
objectives and targets in the framework of a 
developed plan. In such, a situation human 
development goals may be lost sight of, and 
objectives in human terms left vague, or perhaps 
ignored. The stimulation of industrial activity, 
while an ingredient in any programme of economic 
development, is not an end in itself. We must not 
commit the grave mistake of implicitly accepting 
maximization of material production as the final 
goal of development, without reference to a set 
of clear and objective human development goals. 
Such defined goals should be the hallmark of a 
development programme. 


It may be objected that for government to define 
precise quantified objectives is to make itself 
vulnerable to public criticism if these objectives 
are not met. 


Cettainiysgthis: tedtrues :Butygasurely, in an 
informed modern democracy it is a hazard which 
government must accept. 


(b) Assumptions and Criteria 


Not only has the Department been somewhat slower 
than might have been desired in making public 
what are its goals and objectives, it has also, 
thus far, been hesitant in publicizing some of 
the basic assumptions it has accepted in framing 
tte policies. 


For example, as has been noted, the notion of the 
industrial growth center as the main tool of 
regional development has been adopted by the 
Department as one of the chief elements in its 
philosophy of growth. 


Certainly this approach to the generation of 
economic growth has the most respectable 
credentials. It has been adopted by several 
European countries in one form or another. Lt i¢ 
not the only approach possible to development 
however, and one which, until recently, had been 
Pejectedsassnotcdikely totpreve:the. best antidote 
to unemployment in the Canadian setting. 


For exampilejsa i966sreportéeofs the. Organization. for 
Economic Co-operation and Development states: 


"Expertenece tn Canada tndicates that employ- 
ment expanston in so-called 'growth potnts' 
does not provide employment or ineome for 
unemployed workers tn outlying areas far 
removed from those centres. This is 
parttcularly relevant in Canada, where 
distances betwéen centres of any signtftcant 
size are sometimes very great. Research 

on problem areas of high unemployment has 
generally shown that in areas of declining 
Job opportuntties there is a substantial 
core of workers who are unable or unwilling 
to move", 


The CCRD by no means rejects the growth center 
approach to development in Canada. Nor, on the 
other hand, can it accept as self-evident that 
this approach is by definition the answer to all 
Canada's economic ills. The Council is particu- 
larly sceptical with regard to the benefits likely 
to be accruing to disadvantaged rural people from 


1 O.E.C.D. Manpower Policy a SET Ese aneCaneda. 
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the development of urban growth centres. 


The Council is of the view that when basic 
decisions are made by government on economic 
policy, such as, for example, the decision to 
de-emphasize the ARDA approach or to lay central 
emphasis on the growth-centre approach, then the 
process by which these decisions are reached and 
the objective evidence on which they are based 
should “be ‘made ‘a matter” of *public®record. 


In a modern educated democracy it is not enough 
that the public be told what government has 
decided to do. It is essential that they also 
be told why. 


The present industrial incentives programme is a 
very different one to the previous ADA programme. 
Whereas ADA was passive and automatic, making 
subventions available to any industry meeting 
specific requirements and locating in specific 
areas, the present programme is positive and 
selective, making grants available on an ad hoc 
basis. However, the department, in making 
decisions as to where industry should be located, 
and which particular companies should receive 
assistance, must be guided by some set of 
assumptions and criteria, and a basis for judge- 
ment in relation to these criteria. 


The single most important criterion utilized by 
the Department in the industrial incentives 
programme is clearly that of whether totas 
industrial activity in an area is increased by 
giving assistance. A very important assumption, 
clearly, is that in a private enterprise economy 
the judgement of the firm applying for grants 

as to its own viability, must and should be 
relied on to a considerable degree, and not 
wholly "second-guessed" by public servants. This 
assumption, central to the ADA concept, is; in 
principle, much less dominant in the industrial 
incentives programme, where a wide area of 
discretion for departmental judgement is retained. 


The Council's concern is whether this discretion- 
ary power is being well-utilized in relation to 

a developed séttof goals;vobjectives,; assumptions 
and objective analysis. In principle, we know that 
this is taking place through a system of 
interdepartmental committees and consultation, and 
the work of the Department's own staff. We can 
appreciate also, that too elaborate a mechanism 
for review and analysis could inhibit effective 
decision-making, and in some cases, no doubt, 
confidentiality is a consideration. The process 


(c) 


isdiiticult) and tcomplex. 


All the more reason, then, for the development of 
highly effective procedures for evaluation of 
grant proposals from firms, and for relating them 
epfectively oral set tofvcoverallcritenba cand plans 
for area development in terms of both private and 
infrastructure development. All the more reason, 
too, for maximum public information and under- 
standing regarding the Department's whole process. 
The officers of the department must necessarily 
make certain assumptions regarding, for example, 
domestic and international market trends, 
regarding the likely pattern of change in domestic 
and foreign tariffs, private investment plans, 

the likely direction of technological innovation 
and so on. It is desirable that in making these 
decisions, those responsible give thorough and 
careful consideration to the full range of 
environmental and ecological side effects which 
may result from the projects under review. ima 
selective programme of industrial incentives these 
factors must be examined, case by case, if the 
process of selection is to be other than arbitrary. 


Further = jand:this)ds a crucial point - what kind 
of time perspective has the department? In so far 
as the benefits of heightened employment and 
income levels in the growth centres are expected 
to "trickle down" and make their effect felt 
throughout the entire region in which the growth 
centre is located, how long is it anticipated 

the process will take? How long, in particular, 
can rural people expect to wait before they feel 
the benefits of the new policy? A year ? Two 
years? Five? Ten? 


The Council believes the Department should proceed 
as rapidly as possible to giving the fullest 
information to the public, in a systematic way, of 
how it goes about its job, how it defines its 
goals, programme targets, its priorities, and 

how it organizes its process of fact-finding, 
analysis and decision-making. 


Evaluation 


The evaluation function is an essential aspect of 
any soundly conceived programme of development. 
Only if there is apt and adequate feedback from 
individual development projects, can there be 
proper assessment of the relative efficacy of 
particular techniques. Without such feedback it 
is impossible to make rational decisions regarding 
future operations. 
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In the past the Department of Forestry and Rural 
Development would seem to have been somewhat 
remiss im ‘this regard.1 The decision by the new 
Department to adopt the growth center approach to 
regional development as its guiding philosophy 
mays fade Lye sbi ‘taken! ito anply iat Wea ar partial 
rejection of the approach previously associated 
with ARDA. 


Because of the relatively minor emphasis laid on 
eval waitiion! rundiem tARD AY! At ad st not Ice az iwhich 
particular evaluative studies were used as the 
basis for tnd os fdecaisiom. 


Nowpirrion tha tinditcer ,, ast ites hisisharm camtain that 
the new Department will not repeat the mistakes 
of ‘the! previous’ Department’ in thisrregard. 


It is intended that an evaluation component will 
be built into each programme evolved by the 
department as an integral part of that programme. 


Ln*tthi sk ifvdeso f tal situation there: Ws “a danger Chat 
at project’ Level one ‘person exercises’ joint 
responsibility for both implementation and evalua- 
tion iso” thatthe latter function becomes Little 
more than an exercise in retrospective self- 
justifications. The same danger may exist at 
programme level. 


To avoid these dangers and to ensure objectivity 
the preferred course may be to assign overall 
responstbility for evaluation of both project and 
programme levels to an autonomous body or bodies 
outside departmental structure. ihe (CORD, indeed; 
expects to play a rolemin this regard. Further, 
because a policy aimed at fully developing our 
nation's natural and human resources must concern 
and consequently involve all Canadians, evaluative 
reports of programmes initiated by the Department 
should, asa matter of ‘course,aibe madeifa’ matter 
of) public, record. 


(d) Consultation an Policw Formulation 


As has been noted,the policies adopted by the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion cannot 
avoid having a very considerable effect on the 
economic Life of Canada. ,<.im the view of the CCRD, 
the process by which these policies were evolved 
is? armatten of) ou biletcintercs tien (Oty leourse, It may 
be) assumed -that the key: decdsion, to, ubilize 


This certainly-isi the conclusion of BUCKLEY AND: TIBANTI 
Op. “CLt. pa 2. 


industrial’ incentives. as ithe main thrust of 
economic development in what have been called the 
slow growth areas was made in Cabinet, But this 
Cae Or tao Ly Chef nel con iuermatoary phase in 
a complex decision-making process which must 
necessarily involve long and exhaustive examina- 
tion of possible alternatives. Just as the CCRD 
would welcome clarification on which studies were 
the basis of the decision to soft-pedal the ARDA 
approach, the Council feels that there would be 
advantages in more public awareness regarding all 
Lhosesinputs which were .utilized “in putting 
together the basic policies of the new Department. 
Which individuals were consulted? Which 
Unganenmations:?, Which other “interests? 


PreeLorerOimyeus NOt ta criticism of ithe 
development policies adopted by the Department. 
What is called into question here is not so much 
the policies themselves, but the process by which 
they have been evolved, and the wisdom of not 
more fully and visibly involving others than 
PUDIIC Servants in’ the rormulation of paste 
economic policies which are bound to have an 
CPrrect "On alu, Vanadaene s 


(e) National Development Planning 


Another issue on which the Council feels some 
uneasiness js inplicit in. much of ‘the roregoing. 
This pertains to the lack of any adequate 
Lnestitutionalizedsmechanism or process fto 
co-ordinate planning taking place at national, 
regional or/provincial level. 


ip tthe stinaleanalysisc sit telonly possiple, te 
evaluate regional or sectoral programmes and 

plans in so far as they functionally relate to 

and serve the purposes of an overall national plan. 
Lute .avnt teuliyiwasirecasnized in regard to ARDA.1 


James McCrorie, in a study undertaken for the CCRD, 
also notes the "tnadequacy tn the scope of the 


eurrent FRED planning proposals". He continues: 
"If planning ts to be comprehensive - and we 
suggest tt must - then the proposals and programs 


tn questton must go beyond the designated regton. 
The control of development wtthtn a regton must 
be complemented by the control of related 
developments outstde of the regton, ata 
provinetal and ultimately at a national level. "2 


Sea-for re xanp le BUCK OEY and TIEANY 1 sone CLt 1s OW 
far," they ask, "can one plan for the part, when no plan 
BOveTe "TOR Lhe, DNO laa was LoS 


Jauee ll, MeCrovie, op, ebt.s pp. TOs. 
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The same criticism has been voiced in regard 
to, ADA. H, Ke. Larsenawrei tes: 


"The fatlure to establish and maintain an 
overall regional development poltcy- 
programme for Canada's regions, and the 
absence of clear and adequately synchron- 
ized regtonal development strategtes and 
poltetes focusing on each of the Nation's 
regions has led to intense inter-and 
intra-regtonal competttion for tndustry, 

and to a general developmental confuston. 
The fierce competition for industry, and 

the inter-and intra-regtonal rivalry on 
virtually all activity levels (permitted, 
and encouraged by the constttuttonal set-up) 
wtll no doubt create substantial inefficten- 
etes in the long run".1 


To stimulate economic growth, in a manner contrary 
to that which market factors would otherwise 
impose, implies a responsibility for the form 
and direction which that growth takes. If such 
growth is ordered and disciplined by neither the 
market, nor by an overall economic plan of some 
sort, the result can only be chaos. The Department 
has recognized this and its programme of 
industrial, incentives isin fact “to be, geared to 
regional and provincial economic plans where these 
exist. 


This 1s not enough. ‘lf there as 4 teal need, for 
development co-ordination at sub-national level, 
that need is even more imperative at national 
level. Lf this kind ot.co-oOrdinabion ts, to Lace 
nmlace, tt .can, Only be within a frame of “reverence 
defined in terms of specific assumptions and 
specific goals in Other, words, in terms oim a 
national development plan. 


In this regard, the Council can only repeat what 
Was said, itwte last Report and Review. 


"We belteve that the Federal Government 
should now take all available means to 
ensure that Canada as a whole, and the 
various provinces and regtons tn parttcular, 
are provided wtth a coherent and integrated 


H.K. LARSEN, A Study of the Economic Impact Generated 


by ADA - Assisted Manufacturing Plants Located in the 
Province of New Brunswick, (Fredericton, New Brunswick, 


Univerei-tyi of); New Brunswick. 2969), poo Vid= 7h 


(2) 


development planning process. "1 


As McCrorie notes,the wide spread notion that 
there is something "un-Canadtan" about planning 
ignores "the hard cold realtties of Canadtan 
history. Government planning", he points out, 
"has been a feature of Canadtan economic htstory 
since Confederatton".2 However, the need still 
exists, not only for functional co-ordination of 
Provincial and Federal planning, but for a concept 
of planning that is balanced, assigning due 
emphasis to both urban and rural development, that 
does not subordinate social values or the quality 
of the environment to simplistic maximization of 
material production. 


Some Possible Hazards 


The package of programmes which the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion is deploying in order to 
bring economic growth to all areas of Canada is 
ambitious and’exciting. But’, as’ is’ the case with all 
great..enterprises, it ,containus an,element of -ri'sk, In 
the view of the Council, if the suggestions in the 
previous section are adopted, some of the hazards 
inherent in the operations of the Department will be 
minimized. 


(a) Long Term Viability of Firms in Receipt of 
Subventions 


For example, so far as the programme of industrial 
incentives is concerned, we have already under- 
lined how essential it is that such factors as 
domestic and international market trends, likely 
developments in international tariff structure, 
private investment plans and the likely direction 
of technological innovation, be taken into account 
by those concerned with the approval of particular 
firms as recipients of assistance and with the 
location of their’ plants 


At risk and depending on the long term viability 
of the plants concerned will be, not only the 
firm's own capital, but very considerable sums of 
public money as well. Often the provisions of 

new jobs will necessitate several rounds of public 
investment in supportive social infra-structure 
and large investment of private capital as workers 
acquire homes and the job multiplier brings in 
ancillary service industries. The original 


Canadian Council on Rural Development, Second Report 


and Review, (Ottawa; CCRD, 1968), p. 30. 


JAMES N. McCRORIE, op. cit. pp. 66-7. 
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(b) 


investment of the firm controlling the plant 
will, in the long run, represent only a small 
proportion of the total investment involved. What 
risks are inherent in this kind of undertaking? 


In the first place it must be remembered that, by 
definition, stheep bantiincquestion, os. not located 
where market forces would have placed it. When 
market conditions are good demand for the product 
concerned may well be strong enough to absorb 
output. In the event of a down turn in total 
demand for the product-caused, say, by cyclical 
factors - competitive plants located more 
advantageously may well be able to weather the 
storm whereas the plant in receipt of government 
subvention may go under. 


Such operations are also vulnerable, where much 
of what they produce is exported, not only to 
changes in market conditions overseas but also 
to movements in foreign tariffs. 


Demand for any particular product is always likely 
to be affected by changes in public taste or by 
technological innovation introducing a new and 
more attractive competitive product or reducing 
the cost of an already existing competitive 
product. In such situations management will seek 
a new product line. 


This kind of switch will produce a need for a new 
set of inputs - raw materials, components, 
specialized skills, etc. In most large manufac~- 
turing complexes these will, in all likelihood, 
be readily available. In the smaller more 
peripheral centres, the range of alternative inputs 
will be far more restricted,so that firms located 
there will have less flexibility and often be 
forced to continue manufacturing a product which 
has been outdated until the final drying up of 
demand closes the plant entirely. 


In such situations, simply because the federal 
government was involved in starting the plant in 
the first place, local opinion would join the 
private company concerned in a concerted cry for 
continuing subsidy and support. And _ there would 
be some justice in their claim. 


Hence the imperative need for close and detailed 
investigation of the long term market prospects 


of the products of firms in receipt of incentive 
grants. 


The Danger of Duplicatory Investment 


Another point stressed earlier was the need for an 


"integrated development planning process".1 


Only through the co-ordination implicit in such a 
process is it possible to ensure against wasteful 
duplicatory investment. 


L.H. Klassen cites a sorry example of what can 
happen when such co-ordination is lacking. The 
planning authorities in Munich obtained the 
services of consultants who predicted that by 
I9/oy the. population,of, that, city would reach 1.6 
million, largely as a result of continuing im- 
migration from other parts of Bavaria. They then 
launched a long term plan of infrastructure 
investment based on this projection. 


"However" continues Klaasen: "in other 
parts of Bavarta, the aim was to reduce 
emtgratton to Munich by encouraging local 
development; the plans assumed a reduced 
rate of emtgratton. As a result, infra- 
structure ts being provided for the people 
econeerned both in Muntch and other parts 
of Bavaria ".4 


If there is not adequate coordination or regional 
planning such duplication in public investment is 
almost inevitable. 


Klassen's conclusion is clear. 


"Whatever the actual organtzatton of planning 
on the nattonal and, regional levels, tt tis 
eesential "tf “boca “planningr ts tor be 
successful, that the plans be mutually 
eonststent and that they be tntegrated into 
a national plan. "4 


By the same token wasteful investment of public 
funds can often be obviated if the long term 
development plans of large corporations are taken 
into consideration in decisions concerning the 
selection of firms for assistance and the location 
of plants - even if these corporate plans are not 
integrated as such into overall regional plans. 


Canadian Council on Rural Development, Second Report and 
pevlew,, (Ottawa: CCRD, 1968) op... 30. 


L.H. KLASSEN, Area Economic and Social Redevelopment: 
Guidelines for -rroerammed: (Paris: 0.8. UC... 1965). *p. 22 


Ibid. 
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(c) 


Development via Pndusieraalaz ation 


Many governments in the last two decades seeking 
to launch their nations on a course of economic 
growth and development have fallen into the error 
of regarding industrialization not so much as one 
of the tools of modernization but as co-terminous 
with modernization. For many it has proved to be 
acveryvcostlyserror.indeed.) \1t\would be regret- 
table if Canada were to join their ranks. 


Now; it certainly: is)true,in) broad, general’ terms, 
that a correlation exists between national wealth 
and industrialization. The richest nations tend 
to have a very high proportion of their total 
labour force engaged in manufacturing, and, 
conversely, nations with the highest proportion 
of their workers in agriculture tend*to be very 
poor indeed. 


But, to identify industrialization with develop- 
ment is a vast oversimplification. In many parts 
of Canada the real opportunity for growth exists 
in the primary sector - in agriculture, in logging 
or in the fishing industry. 


To too many of those charged with responsibility 
for programmes of development at municipal, 
regional and even provincial levels, the entire 
exercise resolves itself into a naive effort to 
"set some industry in". What industry? Too often 
the answer is "just industry, any industry"! 


This simplistic approach to development certainly 
creates a general picture of hustle and bustle 
which may be superficially impressive. It may 
even on occasion, by sheer good fortune, produce 
dramatic results¥ MBut’finallysit’can only 
constitute a recipe for economic chaos. Worse, 
because in many cases, the authority concerned 
has finally persuaded the industry in question 

to "come in" only by dint of making concession 
after concession - in competition with other 
authorities - this chaos often proves extremely 
costly for the inhabitants of the area. The only 
real profit goes to the company, or companies 
involved. 


It cannot be stated too emphatically that economic 
development is an infinitely more complex and 
sophisticated process than just "getting industry 


fn"? 


Canada's economy is one which relies on vitality 
and growth in manufacturing and also in the 
primary sector. In some parts of the country the 


growth potential is in manufacturing, in others, 
LD issn the’ prinary fsecton “Chat. teas? by. far. the 
Ereeter potential, lo push dndustrialdzation in 
such areas may well waste national resources which 
could be better utilized in some other manner. 


Lastly, what must be stressed is that, although 

in a country such as Canada, development planning 
must necessarily lay emphasis on industrialization, 
development itself is very much more than 
industrialization. The final goal of the develop- 
ment planner must be to enhance the quality of 
human life. 


If those responsible for the formulation of 
development plans, because they must inevitably 
focus much of their attention on the promotion 
of industrial growth, come to dismiss social or 
ecological considerations as of secondary 
importance, the netiiresult fof their "erforts,, in 
ther long. run, may; bes a, deterioration, of, the 
quality fot «livin ¢. 


Cay © “The Danger of Isolation 


One danger accorded considerable emphasis in the 
CCRD's Second Report and Review was that of 
isolation of government from people. The report 
stressed the very real need existing for more 
participation by members of the public in the 
formulation and implementation of development 
plans likely to affect them. 


This is no» matter,of, academic» concern. «The 
Report of the recent Seminar held by the Council 
at'Geneva Park; at. which ‘rural. people "from, all 
parts of Canada spoke their mind on development 
issues,states: 


"There was constderable dissatisfactton and 
resentment amongst partictpants regarding 
the substance and manner of government plans 
and programmes destgned to bring about rural 
development. Many parttetpants felt them- 
selves to be excluded from those strategi- 
cally tmportant areas wherein were made 
dectstons ltkely to affect every aspect of 
tuetr, Lives. They wantedetartve: in! on 
the deciston making process. 


This call by partictpants for more parttct- 
patton tn the planning process, in so far as 
tt tmpinged on thetr own lives, was perhaps 
the most unequtvocal and unantmous message 
to come out of the Semtnar. A strong and 
elear destre was expressed time and ttme 
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again for fuller and more rectprocal flows 
of information between government and 

people with regard to development matters. 

Tt was considered as a matter of urgency, by 
those partictpating in the Seminar, that 
governments at all levels give urgent atten-— 
tion to the need for devistng new tnnovattve 
structures whereby the populatton at large 
ean participate in the formulation and tmple- 
mentatton of economtc development plans". 


The need for fuller communication between the 
rural people of Canada and their government and 
the need for meaningful participation by rural 
people in the planning process are more clearly 
apparent than ever. 


The lesson -of ithe campus riots sand ,of jthe’ violence 
now endemic in the core cities of the U.S.A. is 
clear and unavoidable. 


The alternative to participation 1s (confrontation. 
And in “the violent political’ idiom of ‘today 
confrontation may be bloody and destructive. 


If people feel a programme is being thrust on them 
ina high handed .and .directive fashion they witl 
resent it. This resentment may stem more from the 
manner in which the programme is presented than 
from ats actual ‘substance. Once such resentment 
is genera teds gitiais, veny dif iicultvindeed to 
disperse.’ ‘Thexichances .of; success fon jthe pro- 
gramme are minimal. 


The best device by which..to; avoid this «kind of 
thing is to involve the people concerned in the 
formulation of the programme from the beginning. 
It thereby becomes their programme. It is thus, 
very much more functional and efficient, as well 
as being preferable in moral terms, that develop- 
ment programmes and projects lay emphasis on the 
participattonveoef’ local people not only ‘during’ ‘the 
implementation phase but during the planning 
phase. 


Let it’ be noted that the .CCRD does Tot recommend 
more participation as a sovereign panacea for 
all the troubles inherent in the development 
process,,-in «ald .conmtexts. 


Certain areas of the country are well served with 
institutional witructures: that -eneure fully 


Canadian Council on Rural Development, Report of Seminar 
held -atGeneva -Park a.0tieawan (CCRD 9.19.69 fap.) 26% 


adequate participation by local populations in 
development planning. Here the people are already 
"in" on the development business and there is no 
call for heightened participation. 


In other parts of the country, however, this 
desirable situation does not pertain and a real 
need exists for new participatory structures for 
the reasons detailed above. 


The Department has, as has been noted, given 
considerable thought to the notion of public 
participation in the development process and the 
Minister and responsible departmental officers 
are on record as endorsing the idea in principle. 


There have been some problems, however, in embodying 
the principle, in practice. 


In the past, considerable subsidies have been made 
available to local organizations which presented 
themselves as potential vehicles through which 
people of the area could participate in programmes 
of development. At the same time, perfectly 
legitimate doubts have been entertained by the 
Department as to the real representativeness of 
these organizations. This has resulted in the 
anomalous situation whereby the Department has 
provided large subsidies to allegedly participa- 
tory bodies while at the same time offering them 
only marginal or illusory involvement in the 
planning process. 


This is not good enough. If these organizations 
are not truly representative, it is quite valid 
Ghat. they «<shouidcnot. be"“f¥stened+tovt But if they 
are not going to be listened to, they should not 
be subsidized - and the money thus saved applied 
to instituting organizations that are representa- 
tive and are listened to. 


The problems involved are, admittedly, many and 
complex. But in spite of this the Department 
must sooner or later accept the responsibility of 
ensuring that in conjunction with the Provinces 
concerned, adequate participatory processes are 
established, where they are needed, to ensure 
adequate local involvement in development 
programmes. 


Let it be repeated that the justifications for 
this assertion are not only abstract and ethical 
ButEepractical “and functional . 


For example v.s. pp. 105-109 
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Thus far we have been concerned with participation 
at the local or regional programme level. 


A somewhat analogous situation exists at the pol-~ 
icy level. 


In the first place the Department has demonstrated 
a considerable administrative flexibility in 
endorsing the continuance of the Canadian Council 
on Rural Development and creating the Atlantic 
Development Council. 


It is not intended by the Minister that these 
advisory bodies shall be rubber stamps or ancil- 
lary wings of the departmental public relations 
effort. Both enjoy operative autonomy and a very 
real degree of freedom. 


In this regard,the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion, therefore, is only to be congratulated 

for having recognized the need for opening up the 

whole process of government. 


In the past,a simpler society posed less complex 
problems and made less stringent demands upon the 
public service than is the case in contemporary 
Canada. Intervention by government in the 
economic life of the nation was minimal. 


Today though, the situation is very much changed, 
Government has gone far beyond mere regulations 
and strenuously insists, not only on the right to 
manage the economy, but also on the right to 
operate as the most potent force within the 
economy. These dual roles are: positive and 
dynamic and must, inevitably, make very consider- 
able demands on the resources at the public 
service. 


Fortunately,in a developed and diverse society 
such as our own,there are ample resources of the 
kind of skills needed to fulfill these new roles 
outside government itself, and yet available to 
government. 


Indeed the success of a public service department 
today largely depends on the ability of its 
permanent officers to devise structures which 
permit the maximum utilization of such outside 
expertise. Conversely, failure may well prove 
to be a function of a conservative unwillingness 
to expose departmental policies to expert 
examination and questioning. 


The existence of such an organization as the 
CCRD may be taken as an indication that this is 


fully realized by the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion,although there is still much 
to be done in evolving the most productive 
processes and procedures by which the relation- 
ship between the Department and the Council can 
best contribute to Canada's economic development. 
However, there is every reason to hope that this 
is only a matter of time and that in the near 
future a productive relationship between the 
Department and the Council will be more clearly 
defined. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Thus far,in this report, we have briefly reviewed 
the problems of rural poverty in Canada, taken stock of 
policies propounded by the former Department of Forestry 
and Rural Development in so far as they were relevant to 
those problems, and attempted an analysis of the policy 
line to be taken by the new Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion, again with a closely focused concern for the 
rural “sector. 


In this last section, we have suggested certain 
guide-lines for future progress and drawn attention ‘to 
certain hazards which might adversely impinge on the 
operations of the Department if due care is not exercised. 


Is the new Department going to succeed in the very 
demanding task it has been assigned? 


The answer must be a qualified one. Pirstly “of 
course,e at) 1s) fat ‘too early: tol'says Only historians will 
be in a position to give a definitive answer. All we can 


do is make an informed guess. 


Secondly, it depends what one means by "succeed". 
The Minister and senior officers of the Department have 
abstained from making any public declarations regarding 
precise quantified objectives for the Department. The 
Department's goals, therefore, remain a little hazy if very 
worth-while. They may be summarized as"“enhanced overall 
economic growth for Canada in conjunction with progressively 
diminishing regional economic disparities". If the likeli- 
hood of success or failure is to be assessed in relation to 
this very general goal, there is no doubt that the omens 
are most propitious. 


The government has assigned a central role to 
the new Department. Administrative centralization of 
several pre-existing component programmes in the development 
field should certainly lead to enhanced efficiency. 


The new Department has shown no inclination to 
respect administrative sacred cows and has given an 
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innovative new look to Canadian economic development poli- 
ciesare It) will* be®* most surprising ei iether ei tectror the 
Department's policies will not be to stimulate economic 
expansion in the "slow growth areas". 


However, it must be pointed out that the 
certainty of such economic expansion, its speed and extent, 
and the equity with which its benefits are distributed 
between various sections of the population will all be very 
much enhanced if careful attention is given to the guide- 
lines indicated above. It may be helpful to briefly 
summarize these guide lines. 


(a) The goals and objectives of the Department should, 
so far as is practicable, be objectively defined 
and made public. 


(b) The economic assumptions taken into account by the 
Department in planning should be also made a 
matter of tpublicsrecard, 


(c) An evaluation component should be built into all 
departmental programmes and projects and responsi- 
bility for the evaluation function be assigned to 
objective outside agencies. Again, evaluative 
reports should be a matter of public record. 


(d) Participation by members of the public should be 
built into all departmental operations at policy, 
programme, and project levels. 


(e) There should be functional co-ordination of plan- 
ning operations at all levels, municipal, regional, 
provincial and national. 


What about rural Canada? Will the Department 
succeed there? 


This) questionsisecentralltopthesconcernssorethe 
CCRD. 


The first part of-this report iwas intended sto 
spell out incontrovertibly the simple and undeniable fact 
that the widest economic gap in Canada today is that 
existing between the city dwellers and those of our citizens 
who derive their livelihood from agriculture and from the 
fishing industry. 


The gap in living standards between urban people 
living) in! variousspartsiofythescountrysmaysbei quite, sub- 
stantial; butiiti isxnotssomereateas the ecapntng living 
standards between urban people and rural people, wherever 
they may live. 


Ttuis -truesthatdrural Canadiansinoweconstitute a 
small proportion of our total population. They are, indeed, 
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a minority group. Ltevwould besnorally dveastrouss for 
Canada however, if, on this account, they were to be 
neglected, exploited or discriminated against. 


Because their distress is most marked, because 
their problems are most urgent, equity demands that 
government programmes of economic development assign the 
veryihighestspriori ty) tos thefnheedsoof! rurale Canadians. 


In some quarters a fear has been expressed that 
the Department of Regional Expansion may come to over- 
stress, urban(industrialization’ to thevdetriment: of 
balanced urban-rural growth. 


Thereidsanothinghto justifyothisisuspleion in 
any of the declarations made by the Minister or by senior 
officers of the Department who, in fact, have gone out 
of their way to state categorically and repeatedly that 
there will be no neglect of rural interests in departmental 
policies. 


It isatrues thet. theierowth: center, theory hes 
been adopted by the Department as one of the main under- 
pinnines of, its philosophy of growth. fteis true fhaecethis 
will inevitaply, lead» to, a strong.accent: on the generation 


Of regional. economic growth through industrialization:, In 
a modern, industrial) nation such, as.Canada this is, surely, 
not surprising. But the espousal of the growth center 


concept by asthe, Department, in) no,way.logically entails a 
neglect of rural problems. 


The CCRD assumes that the Department will assign 
to the alleviation of rural economic disadvantage the same 
high Jdevelsof. priority that .equity.demands;,and fully 
expects that as departmental policies evolve this will 
become progressively more clearly evident. Nevertheless, 
bearing in mind what has been stated earlier, the CCRD 
submits the following recommendations to the Minister of 
Regional Economic Expansion as matters of urgency: 


(1) In view of the increasing gap between the living 
standards of rural and urban populations, the wide 
spread anxiety among rural Candians regarding their 
economic future and the very real degree of doubt 
existing as to whether any government department 
is more than marginally concerned with their interests, 
the initeter ehoulid: 


(a) strongly reaffirm the commitment of the Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion to rural 
development as an integral aspect of regional 
development; 


(b) establish a division, within the structure of 


the Department, under the control of a senior 
officer, to be concerned exclusively with rural 
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affairs and with assuring that development 
projects in rural areas are given due and proper 
emphasis in regional comprehensive development 
programmes; 


(c) ensurevthat theresis’ as clears definition) and 
elaboration of the Department's role and position 
in relation to overall agricultural development 
and adjustment policy in the context of the 
current urgent necessity for governmental 
elaborationsof#al nationalsagriculturalgpoticy: 
The relevance to agricultural policy of the 
Department's work, including ARDA, comprehensive 
regional development plans, agricultural resource 
development progress and its overall development 
policiesiisy7lof* course; very clear.’ *Much#thes sane 
basic recommendation is applicable to the fishing 
industry and important parts of the forestry 
industry. 


(2) Because the Department of Regional Economic Expansion 
is in a position to operate in a central development 
role, it must accept the responsibility of taking the 
initiative in development matters. Lt must not” come 
to acquiesce too easily or passively in jurisdictional 
limitations” to Lts*operations. In*particutar, the 
Department should take the initiative in exploring, 
with the appropriate jurisdictions and levels of 
government, how most effectively the native peoples and 
the people of Canada's Northland can be assigned a 
meaningful and not merely marginal role in national 
economic development. 


(3) Because of the extreme importance of the evaluation 
component in ongoing programmes of development, the 
Minister should: 


(a) completely separate responsibility for evaluation 
from responsibility for administration; 


(b) establish a separate evaluation division under 
the direction of al highly? qualified ‘senior: officer 
who would: 


(c) ensure that, so far as possible, responsibility 
for the evaluation component built into department- 
al projects and programmes be assigned to 
organizations or agencies outside the administra- 
tive structure of the Department and also 
ensure that all such evaluative studies be made 
a natter of pubplies record; 


(d) ensure that the data collected as part of the 
evaluation process include those relevant to the 
impact of departmental policies on people as well 
as’ on *productiviYtey. 
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(4) Because the success of development programmes can only 
be premised on their acceptance by the public and 
because in an educated democracy such as Canada this 
acceptance can only come as a result of a rational 
dialogue based on adequate information flows, the 
information function is of crucial importance in such 
a department as DREE. 


The information division of the Department must accept 
responsibility for: 


(a) a continuing and sophisticated programme of public 
education regarding the operations of the 
Department3 


(bomeprovisionsofealfibow of }accurate” and yup ‘to date 
statistical data and other relevant material to 
concerned professionals so that they may 
adequately evaluate what the Department is doing; 


(c) providing the public at large and professionals 
with an adequately documented rationale for the 
development strategies adopted by the Department, 
and also with a full explanation of the various 
criteria utilized in the location of growth 
centres and the selection of individual industrial 
concerns for the receipt of subventions. 


(S)@@in@ecifarsaseit is generallyraccepted»sthatspubite 
participation in both the planning and implementation 
phases of the development process is not only ethically 
desirable but also functional, it is essential that: 


(a) in regions and localities affected by development 
plans, where participatory structures do not exist 
or where those that do exist are not properly 
representative, the Department, in co-ordination 
with the provinces, should facilitate the 
establishment of processes which do effectively 
ensure participation by concerned publics 
in development planning and implementation on 
a representative basis, and, 


(b) with regard to the submissions made by such local 
and regional organizations and also with regard 
to the policy advice proferred by such bodies as 
the Canadian Council on Rural Development, 
structures be established and procedures evolved 
which will ensure that genuine consideration be 
given to both kinds of input. 


(6) Because planning conducted only at regional or provincial 
level, without positive co-ordination at national level, 
can only be inadequate and inefficient, the Minister 
of Regional Economic Expansion should take the 
initiative, in conjunction with other concerned 
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federal departments, to open negotiations with the 
Provinces with a view to evolving a national develop- 
ment policy to which all regional and provincial 

plans would be related. In the meantime, as an interim 
measure until such a national development policy is 
evolved, priority must be given to improving communica- 
tion between all levels of government involved in 

the formulation and implementation of development 
plans so as to facilitate a more co-ordinated and 
therefore more effective attack on the problem of 
social and economic disadvantage. 


We began this report and review with mention of 
a Seminar conducted by the CCRD at Geneva Park about a year 
ago. This Seminar brought forth disturbing evidence of 
a crisis in rural Canada, of a growing resentment among 
rural people from the wheat growing communities of 
Saskatchewan to the outports of Newfoundland, a feeling 
that government was only marginally concerned with their 
problems. Those attending the Seminar clearly felt by=- 
passed, ignored and neglected. 


Wereiisuch, as Seminar sto besheldutoday;uce ais veny 
doubtful whether it would show that there had been any 
significant \changesin#@the situation: )Iitvis)’ farnimore.-likely 
that there would be indications of a marked deterioration. 
As we have noted,rural people are particularly vulnerable 
to the effect of inflation and the last twelve months has 
seen little abatement in inflation. At the same time, the 
Prairies have been suffering severe hardship because of 
depressed world markets for wheat. 


It is true that the most dramatic economic growth 
today is taking place in the urban setting. This should not 
imply that the sole role of government in development is to 
increase the rate of industrial growth in the cities. A 
more balanced development policy, assigning due and proper 
weight to both urban and rural growth,is far more likely to 
be successful. This has been recognized in the United 
States. President Nixon speaking to the Congress early this 
year has firmly declared, 


"We wtll earry our concern with the quality of 
ttfée tnvAmertcaa tosthesfarm as<welldasythe 
suburb, tovthe vitlagesas well ae thevetty. * What 
rural America most needs ts a new kind of 
asetetance., sitineedssito- be, dealtauithnsanot ae 
a separate natton, but as part of an overall 
growth policy for all America. We must create 
anew rural environment that will not only stem 
the mtgratton to urban centres but reverse it”. 


If the most industrialized nation in the world 
to our south can establish rural development as a major 
goal of national policy, it is surely anomalous that here 
in Canada the only recourse open tovourcruralepeopletat they 
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wish to participate in the general affluence of society is 


to uproot themselves and move to our already overcrowded 
pee ae BS 


Only, tf the decisioniis taken to opt for a 
balanced programme of national development, is there a 


enance tor a better life for .tens. of thousands of Canada's 
rural people. 
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TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE OF POPULATION AND FORECASTS* 


WITH 1951 FIGURES EQUAL TO 100 


19 keg L956 eae On. 1966 Loy. 1981 
CANADA: TOTAL 100 | 114.8 Sia? 142.9 dle} ove 184. 
RURA zo 103". 4 LO Gr ¥ LOL: 9 IS ae oie 
URBA 100 aia Ia 144.0 LOy sO 189. 234 
MARITIMES 
TOTA 100 109.0 LVF 33 1225.0 L268: 141 
RURA 100 103%-5 LEOAS LD.Gita POS 3 LOS 
URBA 100 JLRS EZ S03 140.3 15.43, 182 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
TOTA 100 LA 9 1:26:27 es ere Lay. 170 
RURA 100 ys is ig) 109%. 1 LOOKS Lint. 116 
URBA 100 1200 15:03 Lef2eo8 LS'6; 243 
Pee ST OTAIL 100 Pood es ees ar roRs ae (24 
RURA 100 93.3 See, 9375 oO 86 
URBA 100 123.4 TAT eeee 146.9 LS 3% 220 
NOVA SCOTIA 
TOTA 100 10S. 1 Bl Rises 9 sa Dy egy A ae, ne es 
RURA 100 PO 2S Le P10 %4 L038: 110 
URBA 100 x NN Be are tN PSY L233) a Ks a 150 
ee TOTAL 100 10725 115.9 119.6 124. ae 
RURA 100 LOL <4 108.0 10278 LOD; oo 
URBA 100 a Re SAL) Le Oued A By igs LS i 186 
QUEBEC 
TOTA 100 a nal gees ey | Lao. O 15 6s, 183 
RURA 100 0 Si. ROOD Bes 89. 82 
URBAN 100 DE oe L43°.9 166.6 189. Be) 
ONTARIO 
TOTA 100 Ie eG L3G Dlg 4 D6 7s 101 
RURA 100 106..%6 LS 6 LPL 9 ees eS 
URBA 100 £2145 142.49 Goa 1S8'..0 ae 2. 
PRAIRIES 
TOTA 100 LE2 20 P2478 1 ig Paes La? 32 162. 
RURA 100 938.6 $6.0 89.7 84.8 70%. 
URBAN 100 Da yf L60)72 sorte ad 2028 268 
MANITOBA 
TOTA 100 DUS Se aM Sard wa SS L307 7 145 
RURA 100 LO Qs 98.3 O44. 0c 85 
URBA 100 ye: ga 335-9 147 «0 Loi. 191 
SASKATCHEWAN 
TOTA 100 105.9 a a eee ce BU ho ap 128. 
RURA 100 94.4 9150 84.1 73.0 66. 
URBA 100 FP hs Los teat 185.35 ya Ne ey! 270 
ALBERTA 
TOTA 100 AS SS Bee) 141.8 Le /; a 206 
RURA 100 9:9 Si 99e 9 OS eZ S01. 7 81 
URBA 100 LAD sl. EOo cs 223546 262.4 342 
ae TOTA 100 120.0 L398 160.8 Lei4 Pages 
RURA 100 L093 LS dite 3 sty 0) 144.4 164 
URBA 100 124.5 143.3 ie iO LOG a7 246 
* Using 1951 figures equal to 100. Later statistics were expressed as 
of the 1951 statistics. Totals will not be exact due to rounding. 


Source: 1906, L961) =s: Cat. Nox. 92-602 
LY So, OD Te Gatn NO G2=53'6 (See note page 25) 
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NOTE 


The percentage figures in Table 1 are derived 
from the figures in Tables 14 and 15. 


The projections-in Table 15 are derived-from a 
formula developed by the Bureau of Statistics, of the 
Province of Alberta. The formula is based on past trends 
of population change, that is future birth rates, death 
rates, changes in migration etc. are not taken into account. 
The forecast for each five year interval after 1966 is 
calculated on the basis of the immediately preceding 
population figure plus an average of the sum of this figure 
for the preceding five year interval and the preceding 
fifteen year interval. 


For example: 


Leen itg5o le Py where P = population 
1956 = P, 
1961 = P, 
1966 = Py, 
1971.= P. 
The formula is Pe = Py + oT Wet coeaLone 
term average 
where Y = short 
term average 
AY = Py, = Ps 
3 
Vee ee Py = P. 
= + 
° Ps Py + xX 5 NG 
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TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL PRACTICIONERS, 


SPECIALISTS AND GROUP PRACTICES IN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 
S~ Came ewee — iis ih Sisle te 1 OG ake LL eee 


L9GZ 


mh of % of General B Of % of Group 
Population Practicioners Specialists Practices 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES 
RURAL 
URBAN 
QUEBEC 
RURAL 
URBAN 
ONTARIO 
RURAL 
URBAN 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
RURAL 
URBAN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
RURAL 
URBAN 
CANADA 
RURAL 
URBAN 


Compiled from: Royal Commission on Health Services, op. cit., p. 360 and 
Does) we 


TABLE 9 


AVERAGE SALARIES - ALL SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS BY SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY FOR NINE PROVINCES - 1967-1968 
Centres of Gentressiof "Pop, Centres of Pop tkhural 


Pop 100,000 10 ,000-99,999 i, 0VOG=9 999 Sieh ooles iota J 
Province & over : - 


Nild. 
ae are 
NaiSs 
N.B. 
INGEN 
MAN. 
SASK. 
ALTA. 
B.C. 


Source: Donanton BuGeat of eSitatis t.cs. Cate eNO ol Oe 


Note : Comparative information not available for Province of Quebec. 
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TABLE 10 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 
ON A RURAL-FARM AND URBAN BASIS: CANADA AND THE PROVINCES - 1961 


Place 

CANADA 
RURAL-FARM 
URBAN 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
RURAL-—-FARM 
URBAN 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
RURAL-FARM 
URBAN 

NOVA SCOTIA 
RURAL-FARM 
URBAN 

NEW BRUNSWICK 
RURAL-FARM 


URBAN 
QUEBEC 

RURAL- FARM 

URBAN 
ONTARIO 

RURAL-FARM 

URBAN 
MANITOBA 

RURAL-FARM 

URBAN 
SASKATCHEWAN 

RURAL-FARM 

URBAN 
ALBERTA 


RURAL-FARM 

URBAN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

RURAL-FARM 


Semi- High School University 
Literate* Graduates** Graduates 


8.402 
18.8427 


22.387 
(ey 


5.342 
6.482 


209) % 
a Gruse 4 


sa Bead 
5.102 


3.367 
Loe Le 


6.322 
12.422 


oP. 342 
5.842% 


16,042 
hiv DZ 


6.082 
I2, 547 


PADI Tig lips 
180 WARS Bo by 4 


4.622 
LS. 867 


Oman 7 
D092 


11.452 
20.602 


La goo 4 
[EA IN WS 


6.062 
16.542 


10.822 
Lats 


ye a 4 
BD Pay fs 


LOR LI 
~ ge eee 


ROLE BS 
hLevde Dib 


VRAD OZ i se a 


URBAN 4.847 2240 ie 
« Illiterates plus those with less than 5 years elementary. 
ae Those “With 4°o6n S"years hich school, 


Source: 


Viti 


Dominion-Bureau of ‘Statistics, :CatcwNo.192=557, 


TABLE .t1 


PERCENTAGE OF DWELLINGS WITHOUT SELECTED HOUSEHOLD FACILITIES 
ee REE EYE EHOLD PACILITIBG 
RURAL AND URBAN FOR CANADA AND THE PROVINCES 1961 
% OF DWELLINGS WITHOUT 


Central Running Hot & Cold Bath or Flush 

Place Heating Water Water Shower Toilets 
CANADA 

RURAL 

URBAN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

RURAL 

URBAN 
Peed 

RURAL 

URBAN 
NOVA SCOTIA 

RURAL 

URBAN 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

RURAL 

URBAN 
QUEBEC 

RURAL 

URBAN 
ONTARIO 

RURAL 

URBAN 
MANITOBA 

RURAL 

URBAN 
SASKATCHEWAN 

RURAL 

URBAN 
ALBERTA 

RURAL 

URBAN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

RURAL 

URBAN 
Note : The figures referring to flush toilets and to bath or shower are 


the percentage of homes without exclusive use of these items, 
The figures referring to furnaces are for dwellings without hot 
air, steam or water heating equipment that are heated by stoves, 
space heater or other means, 


source;. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Cats. No. 93-525 and 93-526, 1961. 
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CANADA: TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 

MARITIMES: 
TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 


TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 


"TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 
NOVA SCOTIA: 
TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 


TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 
QUEBEC: 
TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 
ONTARIO: 
TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 
PRAIRIES: 
TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 
MANITOBA: 
TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 


SASKATCHEWAN: 


TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 
ALBERTA: 
TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 


TOTAL 
RURAL 
URBAN 


Source: 
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TABLE 14 


RURAL AND URBAN POPULATIONS FOR CANADA 


AND THE PROVINCES 1951-56-61-66 


1951 


14,009,429 
5.4191 ,792 
81817 ,637 


LOTS iu 26 
864,265 
T3900 


361,416 
207,057 
154,359 


98,429 
73,744 
24,685 


642,584 
287,236 
355,348 


Dd, 6 7 
296,226 
219,469 


4,055,681 
13405340 
2 rl Se 


4,597,542 
obo eee 7 
3,375,825 


DSSET L710 
15405, 222 
1,142,548 


776,541 
336,961 
439,580 


831,728 
579,258 
252,470 


939,501 
489,003 
450,498 


165,210 
340,466 
824,744 


195,.L,1956 71961 ,1966 0. Bas. 


Neen 


16,080,791 
5,365,936 
10,714,855 


1,763,692 
894,586 
869,106 


415,074 
D2OR2 2 
$5,252 


99,285 
68,815 
30,470 


694,717 
PAs is elem eS 
399,094 


554,616 
300,326 
254,290 


4,628,378 
15 (387),540 
3,240,838 


Dry As oS 
a7, 3027014 
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2,853,821 
19385 ,411 
1,459,410 


850,040 
339,457 
SLO ao 


880,665 
558,662 
392,003 


TIS 16 
487,292 
635,824 


1,398,464 
371,997 
1,026,467 
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1961 


18,238,247 
Seer a5 7 
12,700,390 


1,897,425 
952,971 
944,454 


457,853 
225,833 
232,020 


104,629 
70,720 
33,909 


737,007 
336,495 
400,512 


597,936 
319,923 
2783013 


5259, 214 
1352 (807 
3,906,404 


6,236 .092 
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3.178554. 
1,348, 7102 
1,830,109 


921,686 
S32 sho 
588,807 


925,181 
527,090 
398,091 


Ly Seal, 944 
488,733 
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1,629,082 
447,157 
1 18b,925 


1966 


20,014,880 
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15057',568 


493,396 
226,707 
266,689 
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TABLE 15 
PROJECTED TOTAL, RURAL AND URBAN POPULATIONS 
————$ ee RRR PT UTULALTIOND 


FOR CANADA AND THE PROVINCES 1971-76-81 
re ee FI ETI OFOL 


1971 1976 1981 
CANADA: TOTAL 712904105 230805552 25,783,888 
RURAL 5,179,308 5.125.941 5,088,512 
URBAN 16,724,797 18,712,211 20,695,375 
MARITIMES 
TOTAL 2,072,863 21784758 2,287,769 
RURAL 908,120 909,067 914,021 
URBAN Waeaey o 1,269,691 1 ude? Ge 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
TOTAL ee wice ihe ley 616,504 
RURAL 230,419 235,195 240,397 
URBAN 5025745 339,321 37.6 #05 
Bre Bical TOTAL 112,172 115,708 119,204 
RURAL 66,996 Bee D56 63547 
URBAN 45176 50,452 a5 L667 
NOVA SCOTIA 
TOTAL 78L 464 816,412 849,769 
RURAL 312,433 313,233 316,233 
URBAN 472,031 503,178 533,535 
sic TOTAL 643,063 674,829 706,625 
URBAN 298,272 295,382 293,852 
URBAN 344,790 376,738 408,439 
QUEBEC 
TOTAL 6,329,189 6,887,550 Lehto OMe 
RURAL T. 1937097 reat ac wee 1,098,804 
URBAN 5,136,098 57200085 653510113 
ONTARIO 
TOTAL able bats, BE 485. 236 9,258,050 
RURAL 15369 149 1,388,438 124140955 
URBAN 6,347,998 7,096,799 eV Oy; 
PRAIRIES 
TOTAL 3,621,988 BB TEAS 3 A Laon sh 
RURAL 1, 199%, 16% FT SONOTL 1,072,014 
URBAN 2,430,824 2,746,380 3 O6an 41 
MANITOBA 
TOTAL Tete se 02 1,070,521 1,127,958 
RURAL ie er 296,237 287,401 
URBAN 709,080 774,284 840,356 
SASKATCHEWAN 
TOTAL 991,028 1,028,783 1,067,366 
RURAL 451,607 pense 384,984 
URBAN 539,421 610,837 682,382 
ALBERTA 
TOTAL 1616280 16 Wee awe 1,941,430 
RURAL 433,793 415,890 399,627 
URBAN 1,182,323 3601, 259 1,541,803 
Bis TOTAL eae whe, 2,352,838 2,590,996 
RURAL LNs 46 524 7716 559.772 
URBAN 1,622,402 1.828064 2,031,227 


Based on figures in Table 14. 
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FIGURE 4 2 
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Percentage changes in Rural Farm population and Rural 
Non-Farm population. Canada 1951-1966 with projections +30 
through to 1981. 
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Derived from data supplied by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. -40 
See Appendix A, p. 2. 
For statistical procedure used in making projections -50- 
see Appendix A, p. 2 ‘ia 
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FIGURE 5 


Percentage changes in populations of urban centers of 
100.000 or over and of urban centers of 30.000 or less. 
Canada 1951-1966 with projection through 1981. 


Derived from data supplied by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
See Appendix A. p.2, 

For statistical procedures used in making projections 

See Appendix A.p.2 
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Percentage change in distribution of various age +20 4 
groups for rural farm areas. Canada 1951-1966. 
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FIGURE 7 


Percentage change in distribution of various age groups 
for urban centers with 100,000 population or more. 
Canada 1951-1966 


Derived from data supplied by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
See Appendix A,P2. 
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TOWARD A DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 


FOR CANADA 


FOURTH REPORT AND REVIEW 


CANADIAN COUNCIL ON RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


OTTAWA 1972 


te , 


Phe honouraple. Jean Marchand’, F.C. , M.P.. 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion, 
Otrawa, Ont ard 0'< 


Dear Mr. Marchand: 


I have the honour of submitting to 
you the Fourth Report and Review of the Canadian 


Council on Rural Development. 


It is hoped this Report will make a 
significant contribution to the national debate 


on rural development policies. 


Yours sincerely, 


Ott Me | Le (Ce et oe 


Mdrcel Daneau 


Ottawa, May. 1972. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The central function of the Canddian Council on Rural Develop- 
ment is to advise the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion on rural 
development programming and policy. The Council is also charged in its man- 
date with two other ancillary functions, namely, to provide a forum for the 
discussion of rural development issues and to facilitate public understand- 
ing of Canada's rural development programme. 


Members of the Council are selected by the Minister because of 
their knowledge and experience of Canadian rural problems. At regular 
meetings of the Council this knowledge and experience are brought together 
and through debate and discussion a consensus is reached on specific issues. 
Members are particularly attentive to ensure that their already considerable 
understanding of the rural problems is up-dated and objectified, on a 
continuing basis, by first-hand encounters with rural people in every part 
of Canada and by consultation, not only with legislators and officials res- 
ponsible for shaping rural development policies, but with field workers 
charged with implementation of those policies. 


Since the time of its last report, the Council has held meetings 
in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; in Truro, Nova Scotia; in Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island; in Edmonton, Alberta; and in St. John's and Fogo Island, 
Newfoundland. 


On each occasion, members have toured the area in which they 
have met and visited farms, processing plants, ship yards, schools, and other 
kinds of development projects, particularly those in which DREE is involved, 
to see for themselves what is being done to develop rural resources. They 
have talked with farmers and fishermen, and with their wives and their 
families to get the real "feel" of the problems facing rural Canadians. 
They have met with and closely questioned, Ministers and Deputy Ministers 
in the provinces, and with officials at both federal and provincial levels 
regarding the policies that have been devised and are being devised to help 
solve those problems. 


Apart from its regular meetings, the Council has, on two 
occasions since the appearance of its last report, provided the setting in 
which members of knowledgeable and concerned groups have been able to dis= 
cuss a range of rural development issues. 


The first of these occasions was a Conference on Rural and 
Regional Development Issues which the Council sponsored jointly with the 
Canadian Economics Association. This conference, hosted by the Government 
of Manitoba, was held in Winnipeg. Papers on a wide range of development 
issues were presented by experts from all parts of Canada and from the U.S.A., 
and in open discussion, analysed and reviewed by the two hundred or so 
economists, sociologists, public servants, and development personnel who 
attended.1 


The second such occasion was a seminar held at the Institut Co- 
opératif Desjardins at Lévis, Québec. This meeting was arranged by an ad 
hoc advisory group of members involved in making a special study of local 
development associations and groups, and was attended by twenty-nine repre- 
sentatives of such participatory bodies from all parts of the country. 


The Council places great value on the kind of person-to-person 
contacts just described, with concerned academics, legislators and officials, 
with people active in rural development associations at local level, and 
above all, with farmers and fishermen themselves and with their families. 
There can be no substitute for the insights which can be derived from this 
kind of first-hand investigation. 


At the same time, it must be recognized that the problems facing 
rural people can often be traced to complex economic and social causes, of 
which too little is known. For this reason, the Council undertakes a pro- 
gramme of ongoing study and research into rural problems. 


From the visits it has made to nial areas in various parts of 
Canada, f20m discussions with farmers and sisheunen, and with concerned 
officials at federal and provincial Levels, from organized encounters such 
as the Winnipeg Conference and the Lévis Seminar, from the research spect§i- 
cally undertaken on its behalf, the thirty or 40 members of the Council have 
derived a basis of experience and a range of 4nsights which are submitted as 
the main substance of this Report and Review. 


1 The proceedings of this conference will be available shortly. 
2 For a listing of CCRD's membership, see page 29. 


CHAPTER | 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CONTEXT 
OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Although the Canadian Council on Rural Development is overtly 
charged with responsibilities regarding development in one particular sector 
of our national life, members have become more and more convinced, as they 
have examined the problems of development in Canada, that there are consider- 
able difficulties in trying to compartmentalize what is essentially one 
integral process. It is interesting to note that the CCRD in its Second 
Report and Review (1968) presented to the Honourable Jean Marchand, then 
Minister of Forestry and Rural Development, stated: 


"we are led to reject the more restricted meaning of 
the term ‘rural development'. We prefer to speak of 
‘regional development’ whitch tneludes both rural and 
urban districts." 


Acceptance of this kind of thinking by the Department itself was 
shortly to be signalled by a change of title to Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion. 


The Council has recently been discussing with the Minister the 
possibility of modifying and clarifying its own mandate to reflect, in the 
same way, a recognition that rural development cannot be considered usefully 
in isolation, but only in the context of balanced regional development. 
This, in the Council's view, is not a matter of mere words but acceptance of 
an Amportant point of principle. 


Rural development, for example, cannot be considered in isolation 
from regional development and regional development involves urban develop- 
ment. Rural and urban sectors are, in fact, intimately interconnected by a 
network of social and economic relationships. 


The complex nature of modern methods of production decrees that 
development in any one sector or region can only be predicated on develop- 
ment in other sectors or regions; therefore, to try and understand the 
development of one particular sector or region, or to make plans for such 
development in vacuo, without adequate consideration being given to related 
sectors or regions, is not likely to prove effective.! 


This may seem self-evident enough and yet strategies of urban 
development are continuously implemented giving only marginal consideration 
to the effects of such development in the rural hinterland. Plans are made 
for development in one region while giving insufficient thought to what are 
likely to be the repercussions of those plans on other regions. 


Perhaps, the most damaging kind of compartmentalization of the 
total development process encountered by the Council has been that which 
separates economic development from social development. In the view of the 
Councik, economic development and social development are not onky closely 
and intimately interconnected, but properly regarded, they are in fact two 
aspects of the same process. 


Again, this may seem self-evident. Nevertheless, as things are, 
many of Canada's current development programmes take the form of economic 
intervention which gives little heed to the social dimension. Conversely 
other development programmes, emphasizing the social aspects, seem put 
together with only marginal concern for economic realities. 


The Council sees the development process as a socio-economic 
one. This is far more than a mere semantic consideration. For very 
practical reasons, this realization must be built into all our thinking on 
development matters from the start, as should be the realization that develop- 
ment in one region or one sector is intimately connected to changes in other 
regions and sectors. This, of course, does not signify that in particular 
contexts, academic for example, we cannot talk of economic development as 
such or social development as such. Nor does it imply that development 
strategies cannot be put together for particular regions or particular 
sectors. 


1 It must be stressed that development in the CCRD view does not necessarily 
signify only positive economic growth. The Council's Brief to the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty is explicit: "A properly rounded development 
plan, as well as assigning equitable and judicious weights to urban and 
rural development, will complement positive development in growth sectors 
with planned and co-ordinated phase-out in sectors where potential is 
diminishing. This implies that relocation programmes and training and 
retraining programmes must be assigned central importance as integral 
components of any overall development plan, not tacked on later as peri- 
pheral after thoughts." CCRD Brief to the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty. (CCRD, Ottawa, 1970) spcme> seas halen ee ee ee 


What is important is that full recognition be given to the close 
relationship between economic and social development and between development 
programming in one region or sector and other regions and sectors. As a 
corollary it is important that economists and sociologists and specialists 
from a host of other disciplinesl accept the necessity of working in close 
collaboration in development matters so that their individual perspectives 
complement each other, and that those responsible for formulating develop- 
ment plans for particular sectors or regions accept the position that such 
plans should not be considered in isolation from the wider development 
context. 


This recognition by the Council of the essential "unity" of the 
development process is complemented by a recognition that development in 
Canada can only take place in a framework determined by large scale and 
long-term economic forces and social movements which are world wide in their 
effect. 


In the Council's opinion, nothing is more important than that 
we recognize and understand these factors.2 


If we fail to do so, we shall not escape their impact but will 
be left with no option but to react to them passively on an ad hoc basis as 
and when they impinge upon us. 


If, on the other hand, we improve our capacity to understand 
these strongly determinative underlying factors our response may then take 
the form of rational and realistic strategies for the attainment of clearly 
defined goals. This is, in the Council's submission, an essential aspect of 
development. planning. 


1 The CCRD-CEA Conference in Winnipeg was marked by widespread recognition 
that a rounded view of Canada's rural and regional development problems 
demanded inputs not only from economists but sociologists, psychologists, 
ecologists and physical scientists. 


2 In point of fact, our understanding of these factors is dangerously 
limited. Several speakers concerned themselves with this point at the 
CCRD-CEA Conference in Winnipeg. Dr. Gunther Schramm, for example, 
contrasted the vast amounts of money we spend on programmes intended to 
accelerate the development process with our meagre knowledge of the nature 
of the process itself. 

Dr. John Graham (President of the CEA) commented that government seemed 
to "lack a learning mechanism." 

Dr. Zenon Sametz stated that in his view the responsibility for learning 
from what we do rested jointly on government and the academic community. 
There was general agreement that effective evaluation of development pro- 
gramming by government was currently the exception rather than the rule 
and that this deficiency was particularly damaging. 


It seems reasonable to envisage a wide family of. such develop- 
ment strategies - at the level of individual industries and productive 
sectors, at the level of the province, possibly at region level where the 
region is taken as comprising a small grouping of provinces!, and, most 
importantly, at the national level. Because of the essential unity of the 
development process, these strategies, if they were to be effective, would 
necessarily be interrelated and reconcileable with each other. A strategy 
of national development would not be, as it were, an aggregate of concomi- 
tant plans, nor would it represent a Procrustean framework to which pro- 
vincial strategies must conform. The main point is that both gies exist, 
should be made known, and should relate functionally to each other.?2 


1 It may well be, for example, that in the Prairies and in the Maritimes, 
the most apt unit be the region comprising a group of provinces rather 
than the individual province. 


2 Council members, in encounters with farm and fisherfolk in various parts 
of the country, have been particularly struck by the damaging climate of 
doubt and uncertainty with regard to their future in which many of them 


live. The psychological security of rural families rests on their ability 


to make meaningful plans regarding their future. They cannot make these 
plans if they are uncertain what government intends to do. Hence the 
importance of development strategies not just being formulated but being 
made known. This first-hand observation is validated in a recent empiric 
study of rural families in Ontario undertaken by a Council member, 
Dr. Helen Abell. See Helen Abell, Rural Families and Their Homes. 
(School of Urban and Regional Planning, University of Waterloo, 1971). 


CHAPTER I] 


THE ROLE OF PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


In the Councik's view, the process by which these rational, 
future-oriented development strategies are developed and modified is as 
Amportant as their actual substance. The Council is thoroughly committed 
to maximizing participation by concerned publics in the formulation and 
AmpLementation of development strategies on plans Likely to affect them. 
This principle is regarded as having validity in the context not only of a 
national development strategy, but in the evolution of related development 
strategies for individual provinces, for regional groupings of provinces, 
for municipalities, for rural areas, for sectors, and for particular 
industries. , 


Certainly, much has been done in recent years in this direction 
by government. Canada Agriculture, for example, went to considerable lengths 
to involve all sectors of agriculture in devising the strategies which were 
debated at the Agricultural Congress of 1970.1 such disparate agencies as 
the Parks Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment and the Canadian Radio and Television Commission rely heavily on public 
hearings in formulating policy. 


The Department of Regional Economic Expansion, the Secretary of 
State Department, and several provincial governments deliberately finance 
local citizens' groups which are intended to articulate the needs and 
aspirations of particular disadvantaged populations. The continued existence 
of advisory bodies such as the Economic Council of Canada, the Atlantic 
Development Council and the Canadian Council on Rural Development is evidence 
of recognition by government of the need for wider public participation in 
formulating policy. 


1 The Council's submission to the Congress is obtainable on request from 
the CCRD Secretariat. 


But there is a need for more than the recognition of a principle. 


In the first place, there is a simple need for more represent-— 
ative participatory bodies. Too many Canadians, many of them disadvantaged, 
have no such vehicle of participation readily available to them, however 
much they may wish to participate. There may well be justification for 
wider government involvement in financing such_additional bodies, or, indeed, 
in widening the membership of existing bodies. 


Secondly, government - at all levels - must learn to operate 
more naturally in what might be called "the participatory mode". 


In a survey of around a hundred or so local development associ- 
ations undertaken by CCRD, a majority of the groups cited as their main 
problem, lack of government response and "red-tape". 


Government must progressively take on the nature of an open 
process rather than a closed one. It shoukd operate on the basic assumption 
that the vast range of information it has put together at public expense 44 
public property, except in rare situations where "confidentiality" can be 
justified, rather than operating on the converse assumption, as it now tends 
to, that government information is, by definition, confidential unless 
expressly designated as suitable for public scrutiny. 


What is envisaged by CCRD in this regard goes much further than 
a simple one-way flow of information from government to people. 


"Such a poltey can only be restricted to telling the people 
what government has decided to do and what thetr role ts tn 
tmplementing government dectstons. 


In the CCRD vtew, this ts not enough. A fully adequate 
poltey on information must concetve of communtecatton as 
a two-way flow between the people and thetr government, 
facilitating a proper response of government dectston- 
making processes to popular needs and asptratton on a 
continutng basts 


Of course, material and other practical restraints will 
place limits on this kind of response. The justification 
of these inevitable short-comings would be another 
funetion of government tnformatton policy. This, surely, 
its what ts meant by a 'dtalogue between government and 
people’, "3 


1 The CCRD Seminar at Lévis, Québec, as has been mentioned, brought together 
representatives of twenty-nine local voluntary development associations. 
Much of what is recommended here regarding the value of local participa- 
tion in development derives from this meeting. A separate report of this 
meeting, it is expected, will shortly be issued. 


2 Results of this survey are available on request from the CCRD Secretariat. 


3 Brief to the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. (CCRD, Ottawa, 1970) 
Pp- -29, 


Thirdly, if we are to give meaning to the principle of genuine 
and positive public participation in the formulation of development strategies 
and public policies generally, we must establish accepted processes and even 
Anstitutions whereby this participation can take pkace. 


This Latter point is of particular importance. 


Participation must go further than the mere submission of unitten 
on verbak briegs by individuals on groups to government regarding their 
views on pokicy 4s5ues. It entails an obligation on the part of government 
not onky to respond, but to justify its response. A bkand assurance that 
the bries will be "taken into consideration" is not enough. And yet, thus 
far, little consideration has been given, by government to institutionalizing 
a process by which this obligation can be discharged. 


The experience of the CCRD itself lends support to this conten- 
tion. The Council is supported both financially and in terms of staff by 
the Department of Regional Economic Expansion. The Minister and the staff 
of the Department certainly give consideration to representations by the 
Council. However, there exists no regularized process by which the Council 
can obtain "feed-back" from the Minister or the Department as to whether or 
not or to what degree recommendations made by the Council are to be acted 
upon. 


The Lévis Seminar organized by the Council, attended by repre- 
sentatives of twenty-nine participatory citizens' groups concerned with 
local and regional development, provided evidence that many of these bodies, 
operating at grass-roots level, had been, to some extent, alienated by a 
frequent lack of response from various levels of government. 


The problem is apparently one which hampers citizen participation 
in government at local, regional and national level. 


What is more frustrating is that while government certainly 
gives the impression of being anxious to hear what the people think - 
financial support of both CCRD and the local groups by government is evid- 
ence of this - lack of adequate response is often interpreted as signifying 
the exact reverse. 


If the acceptance by government of an obligation to respond 
thoughtfully to submissions made to it by representative bodies is one of 
the ground rules of "participatory democracy" another would be the 


1 Nothing stultifies local initiatives as much as lack of response from 
government. 
An example: At the outset of "the ARDA era" scores of rural ARDA groups 
sprung up in rural Canada, notably in the Maritimes. Expectations and 
enthusiasm were high. Apparent lack of interest by government brought 
disillusionment. The vast majority of these groups have now expired. 
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establishment of a set of criteria by which could be judged the right of any 
group making submissions to government to be regarded as a bona fide partici-— 
patory body. Similarly, firm criteria would have to be evolved to establish 
eligibility for possible government financing. 


This problem received considerable attention at the Lévis Seminar. 
There was general agreement that the criteria to be applied would, in them- 
selves, be fairly straightforward, concerned with such issues as financial 
probity and genuine representativeness. 


Discussion at the Seminar, in fact, focussed not so much on what 
the criteria should be but who should apply them. There was general agree- 
ment that, in spite of the fact that these criteria were to establish 
eligibility for government funding, government should not be the sole agency 
to apply the criteria. Such a situation it was thought would inevitably set 
a premium on over-ready subservience with government policies. It was con- 
sidered that government, although it might be involved in establishing the 
criteria in question, should delegate responsibility for applying them to 
some politically neutral body, or alternatively to a regulatory committee 
established by the development associations themselves. 


Clearly, the mere assertion by a group that it "speaks for" a 
much larger group or population is not a sufficient criterion for its sub- 
missions, albeit put forward overtly in the name of the larger population, 
to be assigned any significant role in the process of formulating a develop- 
ment strategy or any other policy. 


If participatory groups such as the local development associations 
are to be "given their say'' in framing development policy, what are the 
implications so far as the role and status of traditional elected representa- 
tives at federal, provincial and municipal levels? Is there a danger of 
diluting or downgrading their importance? Because they have been elected by 
a majority of the residents in their constituencies, their claim to "speak 
for'' their constituencies is incontravertible. To the maximum degree 
possible therefore there should be a direct and intimate involvement of 
elected representatives in the formulation of any development plan likely to 
affect the lives of their constituents. This should present no particular 
problem when the representative is a member of the same party as the govern- 
ment taking prime responsibility for the plan in question. When this is not 
the case some fairly obvious problems arise. But with goodwill on the part 
of all involved and recognition of the fact that the success of the plan may 
depend upon obtaining the widest possible public endorsement, an attempt 
must be made to find a solution to these problems. 
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CHAPTER IT] 


SOME POSSIBLE CRITICISMS EXAMINED 


To recapitulate, the Council is saying that, the development pro- 
cess is indivisible, that although, in some contexts, it may be convenient 
to talk of economic development and social development and rural development 
and urban development as if they were independent of each other, in reality 
they are inextricably inter-connected, as is development in one part of 
Canada related to development in other parts of Canada. 


The Council sees the development of Canada as a whole as taking 
place within a framework established by long-term factors many of which are 
largely beyond our control. Some of these factors, such as the threat of 
exponentially increasing world population and shrinking world supplies of 
food and other raw materials may not impinge upon us for another ten or 
twenty years. Some, as for example, the tendency of the major trading 
nations to form into common markets or customs unions may have more immedi- 
ate impact. We have before us a relatively simple choice. On the one hand 
we may choose to react passively to these factors on an ad hoc basis, making 
whatever accommodation we can with them as and when they impinge on us. On 
the other hand, we may strive to control them or, where this is not possible, 
adapt to them by means of rational long-term development strategies intended 
to maximize the probability of achieving national goals while minimizing the 
human distress involved in the adaption process. 


1 In the Council's view, simple maximisation of GNP is totally inadequate 
as a major national goal. The CCRD's brief to the Canadian Agricultural 
Congress is clear on this point: "If our thinking is to be limited by 
boundaries of conventional wisdom, we can only remain confined to the 
past. We lose our future. It is imperative that we submit to critical 
scrutiny the assumption that economic growth, per se, must remain our 
prime national goal. Society, after all, is not a business. We must 
give consideration to the notion that our national policies - agricultural, 
rural, urban, industrial - should be aimed not only at increasing private 
and national income, but at enhancing the quality of life and enriching 


human experience." CCRD Statement to the Canadian Agricultural Congress, 


Ottawa, (CCRD, Ottawa, 1970) p. 20. 
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These strategies applicable to particular provinces, groupings 
of provinces, and economic sectors, would necessarily relate one to another 
and also to a co-ordinative and unifying national development plan. In 
order to maximize the involvement of those concerned by these strategies 
in their implementation it would be essential to maximize their participation 
in shaping them. 


We recognize however, that several criticisms may be levelled at 
such a position as this. 


It may be asserted, for example, that the interrelated family of 
development strategies we have proposed in fact would constitute a massive 
exercise in authoritarian planning. It may also be suggested by some that 
such an exercise is inherently "anti-business". 


Civil servants as it is, run into quite a few problems in seeking 
to establish guide lines for federal-provincial collaboration. The partici- 
patory approach that CCRD recommends, it may be objected, would necessitate 
consultation with numerous other groups and would certainly render the civil 
servants' task more complex. 


Certainly what we have recommended might be criticised as too 
"seneral", or not sufficiently realistic. Let us examine these criticisms 
one by one. 


In the first place, it must be admitted that the word "plan" and 
"strategy" are to some extent interchangeable, and that possibly because the 
preparation of national economic plans was adopted first by communist states, 
the word "planning" does carry, to our Canadian ears, a connotation of 
authoritarianism. And, indeed, in a situation in which plans are devised 
solely by government and handed down as "'faits accomplis" to the population 
at large such a charge might be entirely valid. But 1 would be an essential 
chanactenristic of the plans on strategies proposed by CCRD that those who are 
to be affected by them participate in their formulation. It 4 difficult to 
see how such a procedure coukd fairly be categorized as authoritarian. 


Nor, is there any reason why the kind of development strategies 
proposed should be in any way "anti-business". The participatory principle 
would ensure that private business would have a very important part to play 
in shaping these strategies. Indeed, because business operates best and 
most profitably in situations of relative security and certainty, there 4s 
every reason to assume that what is proposed here would be mone helpful to 
the interests of private enterprise than prejudicial. 


It is expected that the evolution of a complex of interrelated 
regional and sectoral development strategies, involving a high measure of 
participation by organizations representing all concerned groups, would 
impose a new range of difficult and demanding tasks upon civil servants of 
federal and provincial governments. However, Canada is fortunate in the 
generally high level of her public servants and there is little doubt that 
they would be equal to the challenge, although there may emerge a need for 
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some "in-service" training of those public servants unfamiliar with what we 
have termed "the participatory mode". 


Finally, as has been noted, there is no doubt it may be objected 
that what has thus far been suggested is too general and not sufficiently 
specific; that it is concerned more with process than with objective policy 
recommendations. After all the call for more explicit planning, more con- 
sultation and more interjurisdictional co-ordination has been heard before. 
What is needed, it may be said, is not so much a blue-print for the new 
Jerusalem as some practical tips on "what to do next Monday morning". 


A lesson derived from the CCRD-CEA Conference on Rural and 
Regional Development Policy issues is relevant here. Discussion at the 
Conference brought out very clearly the difference between the time pers- 
pectives of the functionaries charged with implementation of development 
programmes and the time perspectives of economists. The civil servants not 
unexpectedly were more concerned with immediate than with long-term problems, 
tending to characterize this concern as "practical" and Mreali sti ely tie 
more long-term perspective favored by academics was criticized by some civil 
Servants as unhelpfully "idealistic". Conversely, several academics made it 
clear that, in their view, the civil servants were dangerously over-concerned 
with the ad hoc. This kind of polarization is regrettable. 


What Canada's development effort is most in need 0f 45 continuity - 
a continuity finding form in strategies rnelfecting understanding of the deep- 
Seated and Long-term factors affecting Canada as a whole. What is most 
urgent, most pressing at the present time, is that we move with all speed 
to establish processes through the instrumentality of which we may be able 
to evolve those strategies. 


This obviously does not mean that in the interim we do nothing. 
We must do what we can in the short-term to deal with our immediate problems, 
with the firm mental proviso that this kind of expedient is a holding 
operation, valid only until we have developed the processes and the capacities 
to devise the long-term strategies of which we stand in need. 


One last likely objection we may take account of, in view of the 
stress laid by the Council on the value of public participation in the formu- 
lation of development plans and strategies, might take the form of simple 
scepticism regarding the efficacy of such participation. 


It is entirely true that the participatory mode of proceeding is, 
still, for many of those involved in the business of government something of 
an innovation. Traditionally, the task of preparing programmes of develop- 
ment for particular areas of the country or particular sectors of the economy 
has been the exclusive task of federal or provincial civil servants. There 
have been obvious successes. There have also been some obvious failures. 
Broadly, the record of success has not been so consistent as to rule out the 
possibility that other methods might not prove more efficient. 
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Dinect observation by the Council points to the conckusion that 
where there has been a neal input from Local people in putting together a 
development plan it works excellently. Two examples may be cited. 


Census Division 14 in the region of Edson, Alberta, is thewsiite 
of an imaginative package of interrelated economic and social development 
programmes funded under ARDA. Discussion with local people has convinced 
Council members that the success achieved is largely attributable to the 
high level of citizen participation in formulating and implementing these 
programmes. 


Fogo Island off the coast of Newfoundland is another locality 
visited by members of the Council where there is ample evidence of citizen 
participation being a major factor in a programme of social and economic 
development producing real dividends. 


The Council's preference for fuller public participation in the 
formulation of development strategies is based on two assumptions, deriving 
from the Council's first-hand experience; firstly, that if the people whom 
it concerns participate in the shaping of a development strategy they will 
accept it, get behind it, and do what they can to make it work, and secondly, 
that public participation will augment rather than dilute the expertise 
going into that strategy. 


This latter point is particularly important. Ina developed and 
educated democracy such as today's Canada, the Civil Service exercises no 
monopoly of information or wisdom. The universities, the professions, 
private business, voluntary associations and organizations of all kinds also 
constitute very considerable repositories of trained intelligence and skill. 
In the kind of participatory process envisaged by CCRD the task of the Civil 
Service would be not only to make its own contribution but to orchestrate, 
as it were, the contributions of other involved groups and agencies. 


A Canadian nual development strategy, as has been emphasized, 
if it is to be effective, can only be put together as part of a complex of 
netated development strategies and only as a result of full participation 
by al those who would be affected by it. The related strategies have not, 
as yet at least, been evolved. Nor do the mechanisms necessary to give 
effect to the required public participation exist at the present time. 
Therefore, it is impossible to predict with any precision what form that 
rural development strategy might take. 


However, we will be moving nearer to formulation of that strategy 


if we can first define some of the institutional innovations of which we stand 
in need and some of the questions which we must face. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PREREQUISITES FOR A RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 


1. Some Institutional Needs 
pees she titutional Needs 


The Council sees a rural development strategy as but one 
component - albeit an essential component - in an overall strategy of 
national development. For practical reasons, responsibility for definition 
of this national strategy would necessarily be allocated to one agency at 
the Federal level. This agency would be concerned not only with generating 
initiatives of its own but also with co-ordinating the planning activities 
of other Federal jurisdictions playing a role in social and economic develop- 
ment and of those provincial jurisdictions involved in the same kind of 
aGLIVAty . 


The Department of Regional Economic Expansion is an agency with- 
in the structure of the federal government already engaged in fulfilling 
such a role. The Department has been charged with a co-ordinative role with 
regard to the programmes of other federal departments in the area of regional 
development. Also in the regional development context it has established a 
working relationship with development agencies in the various provincial 
governments. 


Currently the Department, in conjunction with the provincial 
governments, is involved in preparing a range of provincial and regional 
development strategies affecting a large part of Canada. 


What is suggested here is that the Department's prime respon- 
sibility should go beyond this and should include the formulation of an 
overall national development strategy. The Department's present attempt to 
affect the location and direction of growth within the national economy by 
intervening only in those areas where economic activity is low is not likely 
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to prove effective. On this basis whatever comparative gains are made in 
the low activity areas may be nullified by further rounds of autonomous 
economic growth in high activity areas such as Toronto. If the Department's 
operations are intended to have impact at the national level, its planning 
perspective must necessarily become national in scope. Prime responsibility 
for formulation and implementation of development strategies at the pro- 
vincial level in the Council's view would be more aptly vested with the pro- 
vincial governments. 


This does not mean that the Department would have no role to 
play in regard to shaping provincial development strategies. 


There is no way of simply aggregating ten provincial development 
strategies into one national development strategy. In the: firsteplacesete 
would be extremely unlikely that ten provincial strategies could be "recon- 
ciled", one with another, to make economic sense without considerable modi- 
fications in all of them. Secondly, just as Canada as a nation has interests 
and involvements which transcend provincial concerns, a national development 
strategy would necessarily reflect national goals transcending provincial 
goals. This latter consideration might also indicate modifications in pro- 
vincial strategies. 


Inevitably because of the salience of the federal-provincial 
issue in Canada there might be some dispute at the federal-provincial inter- 
face as what powers and responsibilities would be assigned to the two levels 
of government. 


Several policy areas traditionally federal, nevertheless have 
differential regional effects. Monetary policy, fiscal POLLCY.e carts. 
policy - even overseas aid policy - can be manipulated to favour one area 
or another. In such cases as these the Federal role could be expected to 
continue to be determinative with Provincial governments urging their own 
interests. 


National security and foreign policy would seem, prima facie, to 
be areas more remote from Provincial concern but which nevertheless might be 
conceived as having "development" effects. 


The main point is that with regard to the shaping of provincial 
development strategies, prime initiative and responsibility is more aptly 
lodged with the jurisdictional level most closely involved with implement- 
ation, i.e., the provincial government. In relation to these provincial 
strategies the federal department's chief responsibility would be co- 
ordinative. The proper central concern of the federal department would be 
a new one, that is the definition of the overall national development 
strategy of which we stand in such dire need. 


Currently there are considerable variations between the provinces 
in their capacity to evolve long-term development strategies. Some provinces 
for financial reasons have been unable to assemble the required team of 
planners. In such cases it would be justified for the federal government to 
provide funding in order to ensure that joint federal-provincial planning of 
development strategies is a reality. 
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In the Council's view, the participation of local development 
associations and other participatory bodies in the joint federal-provincial 
process of evolving provincial and regional development strategies is of 
equivalent value as participation by provincial government planners. 


Therefore, again, there is justification for support of such 
bodies by federal funding, when appropriate, dispensed via provincial 
governments. This financial support would have application at local "grass- 
roots" level and also in relation to provincial associations of local groups. 


As has been noted earlier, the mere existence of these partici- 
patory bodies is not enough. If they are to fulfill the important role of 
which they are capable in formulating development strategies, processes must 
be established and accepted whereby they are genuinely enabled to do so. 


The development planning process we have been discussing is 
largely an exercise in the selection of options. If it is to be a rational 
process it can only be entered into on the basis of as complete information 
as it is possible to obtain regarding just exactly what options are open and 
what are their full implications - not only in terms of dollar costs, but in 
terms of amenities and other intangibles. Therefore, it is a clear and 
inescapable responsibility of federal and provincial governments to make 
freely available all information they may have which might have application 
in this context, and, in those cases where crucial information is lacking, 
when possible, to develop it. 


How far are we from the kind of situation we have been recommend- 
ing? 


The answer is that we are very much nearer than many might think. 


For example, the present government has, as has been noted, 
assigned to one Department - Regional Economic Expansion - a central role in 
development planning. The Department has been charged with a co-ordinative 
role in relation to other federal departments. It has accepted the notion 
of joint federal-provincial planning as is evidenced by the joint planning 
committees established in every province. 


The Canada NewStart Programmes set up in various parts of the 
country, the stress on social development programming in the Special Areas 
Agreements, demonstrate at least a recognition by the Department of the 
relation between economic and social development. 


The federal government and certain provincial governments have 
accepted it as a legitimate responsibility to provide citizens' participatory 
bodies with funding and are providing it, although not, as yet at any rate, 
on a programme basis. 


Acceptance by the federal government of the Report of the Task 


Force on Information would seem to indicate acceptance of the principle that 
a free and full flow of information is an essential prerequisite of 
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participatory democracy. In fact, therefore, the Canadian Council on Rural 
Development is not calling for any radical change of direction. There is 
evidence that, in many respects, government has already begun to move in 
the direction we have indicated. What is needed is that we move with more 
clarity of purpose and with more speed. 


It is not enough that such principles as those we have been 
considering be recognized on the Levek of theory. It Ha matter of wigency 
that these principles be built into government programming in Lenms of every 
day practice, and that their impact is felt at the "grass-roots" Level. 


2. Importance of Adequate Information and Research 


One point in the foregoing which merits amplification relates 
to information. 


The effectiveness of any development strategy will depend to a 
large extent on how complete and how accurate is the body of information 
upon which it is based. 


That is one reason why the Council looks for a much freer flow 
of information from government to all those involved in the planning process 
and, indeed, to the public in general. One critically important category of 
information, in this context, concerns the evaluation of past and continuing 
programmes of development. Although Canada has expended vast sums over the 
years on various programmes of economic development, very little has 
apparently been spent on "learning as we go". If we are to move toward a 
situation whereby new development policies are framed only after a rational 
analysis of the success and failures of past policies more funds must be 
assigned to programme evaluation. 


It is important not only that such programme evaluations take 
place but that their results should be made public. Such an innovation 
might not be enthusiastically welcomed by those responsible for the pro- 
grammes. However, in this kind of situation neither administrative con- 
venience nor political expediency can become the prime criteria of decision. 
If the public is to provide the funds for such programmes, then surely, the 
public has a right to know how efficiently those funds are being used. 


One of the most striking findings brought to light by the Council's 
visits to various parts of rural Canada over the last year was the very low 
level of information existing among rural people regarding the programmes of 
the Department of Regional Economic Expansion. This is particularly so with 
regard to ARDA. Many rural people are under the quite mistaken impression 
that ARDA has been phased out altogether. There is ample justification here 
for a major programme of public education.1 


1 The Farm Radio Forum which was discontinued in Canada, in 1964 was a 
Canadian innovation which has been adapted and adopted in many developing 
countries in the world. It is ironic that this combination of broadcasting 
discussion groups and feedback should have been abandoned with rural 
Canadians who are clearly in need of information regarding the operations 
of their own government. 
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But if Canadians are to play the kind of role envisaged for 
them by the Council in participating in the formulation of development plans 
affecting them they will need more than information about past and present 
programmes. They will have to concern themselves with the future. 


One of the chief advantages in putting together the development 
strategies we have been concerned with, is that they permit us to break out 
of the confining straight-jacket of the ad hoc and the shost=term iy tas 
essential therefore, that they should be future-oriented. In order, to 
prepare them, we need not only the fullest information about our present 
Situation, but the best possible projections we can obtain about the kind 
of future we shall be dealing with. 


It must be emphasized that projections concerning future situ- 
ations should not be viewed as an exercise in crystal-gazing. Although, 
obviously, we can never be certain in forecasting future trends, the "state 
of the art" today permits us nevertheless to make predictions which have a 
high probability of accuracy. It is of the utmost importance that we 
improve our Canadian capacity to make intelligent forecasts regarding the 
kind of world we will be living in, in the next decades. This kind of 
responsibility may be best discharged by groups and agencies somewhat 
removed from the operative structure of government such as, for example, 
the Canadian Council on Rural Development. 


The very worst mistake we could make in this context would be 
to assume that the next twenty years will be pretty well the same as the 
Last twenty years. We are entering a period during which the world economy 
and human society will go through unprecedentky rapid change. Canada's 
Survival may Largely depend on our abilhity to recognize the forces operating 
for change, to do what we can to control them, or, to the degree that we 
have not the capacity to control them, to adapt to them intelligently. 


3. Factors Likely to Affect the Future of Rural Canada 


Let us examine some of the factors we shall have to consider in 
framing a rural development policy for the next decades. 


In the first place technology will increase the potential pro- 
ductivity per unit of labor dramatically, not only in industry but in agri- 
culture. Of course we are left with the option of availing ourselves of 
this capability or not. Traditionally, mankind has always done what he has 
developed the capacity to do. Therefore, there is a strong presumption 
that, faced with the choice of whether or not to exploit fully the pro- 
ductivity-enhancing potential of technological innovation, we shall accept 
rather than reject the technology. 


A conjectural study undertaken on behalf of CCRD by Mr. Fraser 
Symington suggests that the apparent tendency of technology to accelerate 
the process of urbanization derives from the manner in which we have become 
accustomed to utilizing technology than from the inherent nature of the 
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technology itself. Exploited differently, Mr. Symington suggests, technology 
might serve to enhance the viability of rural communities in regions which 
today are witnessing an outflow of population. 


On the other hand, there are indications that after two centuries 
of dramatic technological development we are, for the first time, at least 
considering the possibility of rejecting certain innovations. The super- 
sonic jet transport aircraft is the example that comes most readily to mind, 
although there are others. 


What is perhaps most likely is that, although rejecting some 
specific innovations, particularly very high cost items of dubious economic 
value and/or possessed of high pollution potential, we shall accept the main 
stream of productivity-enhancing innovation. Such an acceptance will almost 
certainly have the effect of cutting the demand for labor involved directly 
in industry and agriculture. This in turn will, in all likelihood, result 
in a very considerable drop in average hours worked per week or increasing 
early retirement and a continuation of the shift to employment to the 
service occupations. It will also tend to lead to higher rates of unemploy- 
ment. In a sense these three possibilities are options. The more we go 
with any one of these options, the less we have to go with the other two. 
Whichever option we stress may well be a matter of conscious decision of a 
part of our overall strategy of national development. 


It seems inevitable that the enjoyment of income will less and 
less be assumed to have a direct relationship to "work''. The connection 
between work and income has been regarded, traditionally, in our society as 
a close one. Only special groups - the young, the old, the disabled - were 
exempt from the belief that work was a necessary condition for the enjoyment 
of income. Such a belief however, would become progressively difficult to 
maintain in a society at the same time capable of providing a high level of 
material comfort for all its members while only capable of providing full 
time employment for half or three-quarters of its "work force". 


The "stigma" of unemployment would become a thing of the past. 
Populations might tend to locate more and more where amenities are most 
desirable rather than in proximity to job opportunities. 


How might these factors affect rural Canada? It seems likely 
that technological innovation will continue to increase productivity per 
unit of labour in the primary industries which are the present economic 
underpinnings of life in rural Canada. 


1 For an analysis of the manner in which current and progressively outmoded 
attitudes to employment and unemployment lead to such wasteful expedients 
as disguising welfare support programmes as development programmes. 


See CCRD Brief to the Special Senate Committee on Poverty (CCRD, Ottawa, 
1970) pp. 22-24. 
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Given better job opportunities in the urban setting, this, it 
can be assumed, in the short term, will result in a continuation of the 
flow of population from rural areas to the cities. This almost certainly 
is the reality with which we will be concerned over the next few years. 


There are though, several factors which render it unlikely that 
this trend will continue indefinitely. 


It has long been recognized that in economic down-turns the rural- 
urban flow of population slows down considerably. 


In other words many people - not necessarily rural people only - 
faced with unavoidable unemployment or underemployment prefer residing in a 
rural rather than an urban setting. As technology permits us, as a nation, 
to enjoy a continuing, even increasing level of material welfare with a 
diminishing proportion of the population actively engaged in the work force 
we can expect the same pattern to become evident. 


This counter flow of population from the cities to rural areas 
might be enhanced by a growing distaste for some of the dysfunctional aspects 
of urban living - traffic congestion, air pollution, high crime rates and so 
on. 


Another factor which might be assumed to gravitate in the same 
direction would be our growing ability to move large volumes of information 
considerable distances almost instantaneously. To live in the rural setting 
may, in a few years, cease to imply any necessary degree of isolation except 
in a physical sense. 


Of course these predictions might prove to be completely wide of 
the mark. Our present rather high rates of unemployment may prove to be a 
temporary aberration not indicative of any long-term trend. New technologies 
may lead to new industries which will provide sufficient numbers of full time 
jobs in the cities to absorb not only new entrants to the work force but a 
continuing flow of rural-to-urban migrants. The same improved technological 
capacity may enable us at the same time to introduce new means of mass trans- 
portation, while at the same time providing us with the means of uncovering 
the new reserves of non-renewable resources which will be needed to underpin 
the vastly increased volume of manufacture involved.1 


1 This optimistic set of prognostications finds no support from two recent 
and highly sophisticated analyses of the direction in which present trends 
are taking us. 


They are The Limits of Growth, produced by the prestigious Club of Rome 


and Blueprint for Survival prepared by the staff of the Ecologist, a 
British periodical. 


Both predict very firmly that if we continue our commitment to urban 
industrial growth, exponentially increasing demands of population growth; 
the productive process on the environment will lead to a complete collapse 
of human society as we know it early in the next century. 


Many of our current social and economic policies would seem to be based on 
this latter set of assumptions. 
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In the view of the Council, what is most important is not which 
set of assumptions are correct, but that the assumptions that Canada does 
make are based on rational well researched projections utilizing all the 
expertise that can be mustered, rather than on a bland assumption that 
"things will carry on much as before". It is only on the basis.of rational 
projections regarding the future that we can put together the kind of Long 
nange development strategies that we should have. 


4. Thelimmediate«<Situation 


The Council's concern that rural development strategies be con- 
ceived as an integral part of a national development plan which assigns due 
attention to long-term economic and social factors must not be interpreted 
as signifying any dilution of concern for the here and now problems of rural 
Canadians. 


Council members, while aware of the value most rural Canadians 
set upon the rural way of life, are also fully acquainted with the dire and 
pressing immediate problems many of them face. 


Research undertaken on the Council's behalf has pointed to the 
unavoidable conclusion that: 


"Rural people earn less than etty people. They have less 
chanee of employment. When employed, they are more ltkely 
to be underemployed. Thetr general level of ltving ts 
much lower. The health and educational facilittes avatl- 
able to them are not of the same standard as those avatl- 
able to urban people. Thetr housing tends to be older 
and more crowded and the level of domestic comfort and 
amentty they enjoy is far lower than tt ts for urban 
duellers."! 


Members have also spent much time in discussion with grain 
farmers on the Prairies, with farmers in the Maritimes, with Indians and 
Métis, with young people in the West undergoing vocational training, with 
longliner operators in the Newfoundland out-ports, and with lobster fisher- 
men in Prince Edward Island. These discussions have served to highlight 
grave disadvantages that many rural Canadians suffer in terms of income, 
employment opportunities and in social services. 


The Council has stressed and continues to stress that any equit- 
able and balanced programme of national or regional development must assign 
priority to alleviating those disadvantages. 

The Council therefore welcomes the efforts being made by the 


Department of Regional Economic Expansion to combat the immediate problems 
of rural people. The NewStart programmes intended to upgrade the skills 


1 CCRD Brief to Special Senate Committee on Poverty (CCRD, Ottawa, 1970) p. 16. 
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of socially disadvantaged rural people, the range of programmes undertaken 
in the Interlake area, the comprehensive FRED plans in Prince Edward Island 
and the Gaspé area in Quebec, utilizing a range of co-ordinated development 
techniques, the continuing work of PFRA, the new ARDA agreements signed 
with all ten provinces - these are steps taken by DREE which as a package 
serve as evidence of a thrust to improve the lot of rural Canadians. And 
of course, other jurisdictions also have programmes which have been framed 
with the same intention in mind. 


In spite of these programmes many rural people today are plagued 
with a sense of insecurity regarding their future. They feel that the kind 
of programmes referred to are more "window-dressing" than the substance of 
a real commitment to combat rural problems. Few have heard of NewStart. 
ARDA, although it may exist on paper, is assumed by most rural people to 
have been abandoned. 


The insecurity we have noted is not solely in regard to their 
own immediate economic problems, but in regard to the future destinies of 
their children, in regard to the viability of the communities of which the 
are a part, in regard to the continuance of the rural way of life as such. 


It is for this reason that we have stressed the need for strate- 
gies of development affecting the rural sector, which not only serve to 
remedy immediate distress but also provide a blue-print indicating what part 
rural people can expect to play in Canada's future. 


1 This contention has been thoroughly documented. In a recent study by 
Dr. Helen Abell of the University of Waterloo - based on a survey referred 
to previously. It was found that 53 per cent of the "continuing" Ontario 
farm families - that is families who had not changed residence over a 
period of nine years - said they saw no future for "farm families such as 
theirs" (See Helen Abell, Ibid). 
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SUMMARY, IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Most Canadians today are well aware that their country is 
currently going through one of the most dramatic and perhaps the most 
significant periods of crises in its history. Many long accepted institu- 
tions, even our political constitutions, are being called into question and 
subject to urgent re-examination. Basic political and social attitudes are 
in a state of flux. We are anxiously searching for new national purposes 
and goals, a new sense of national identity. 


At the same time we are seeking to redefine our international 
position in a world which itself is currently experiencing wide spread 
unrest. The problems caused by the global revolution of rising expectations, 
rapidly increasing population and a limited, even diminishing stock of world 
resources can only lead, in all parts of the world, to growing turbulence 
and discontent. 


Canadians are by no means insulated from these problems. 


Rural Canadians, in particular, find themselves going through 
a period of doubt and uncertainty with regard to the future which, to many 
is confusing and troublesome. 


And yet, in the view of the Council there are grounds for real 
optimism. Canadians are fortunate in the resources with which their country 
has been blessed. Not only is Canada richly endowed with a wide variety of 
natural resources, her people, too, represent a unique store of energy, 
skill and imagination. 


These singular advantages are not, of course, in themselves any 
guarantee of agolden future. But they do provide us with the opportunity, 
if we exercise reason and discretion, to build a Canada in which a high 
level of affluence, equitably distributed, serves to enhance the quality of 
life for all our citizens - white, black or red, French speaking, English 
speaking, urban or rural. 
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The achievement of this society, in the Council's view, is un- 
likely to be the result of simple unplanned and unco-ordinated economic 
growth, but rather, the result of rational strategies of development put 
together with full recognition that economic development is intimately 
connected with social development, that rural development is intimately 
connected with urban development and so on. 


Development, as the Council regards it, is one single indivisible 
process. 


This last point explains why a Council overtly preoccupied only 
with rural development has in the present report made recommendations which, 
might seem to go beyond the purely rural area of concern, as narrowly con- 
ceived. 


In the Council's view it would not be meaningful or useful to 
propound a strategy of rural development for one province or one region of 
Canada which was not connected with similar strategies for other provinces 
or regions and also to an overall rural development strategy for Canada. 

Nor would it be meaningful or useful to devise rural development strategy 
which was not part and parcel of a total national development strategy inter- 
connected closely and organically with component strategies for industrial 
development, population distribution, urban growth and so on. 


If these development strategies are to work well they must be 
accepted. In the Council's view this does not mean that they should be 
prepared by civil servants and experts within the structures of government 
and then sold as a package to the public, but rather, that those whom they 
will affect must, to the maximum degree practicable, be involved in their 
formulation and implementation. 


This will entail widespread aggregation and articulation of 
needs and expectations, not only via traditional representation at federal 
and provincial levels but also through voluntary organizations, associations 
representing sectoral interests and associations concerned with the develop- 
ment of particular areas. If this kind of exercise is to work, two 
essential conditions must be met. Firstly, the bodies concerned must be 
able to deploy adequate internal resources to enable them to play their role. 
Secondly, there must be, readily available to them, sufficient flows of 
relevant information and data. 


Such a nation-wide effort in articulation will only lead to 
confusion if varying and conflicting demands and recommendations are not 
brought together, reconciled and harmonized one with another in the form of 
national development strategies. This task necessarily must devolve upon 
government - at both levels. In a Federal state such as Canada, what we 
should expect therefore to emerge from the process are two kinds of strate- 
gies - Provincial and Federal. 
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In the Council's view, prime responsibility for the shaping of 


such development strategies is best vested with that level of government 
closest to the "point of delivery". 


That is to say that the prime responsibility for shaping and 


implementing of provincial development strategies - component or overall - 
should be assigned to the Provincial governments!, and by the same token, 
prime responsibility for national development strategies should be recogn- 
ized as belonging to the Federal government. 


In the light of the foregoing the Council recommends to the 


Honourable Jean Marchand, Minister of Regional Economic Expansion, that: 


ae 


The Minister should exercise his best efforts in urging the 
several Provinces, either singly or in collaboration with 
certain other provinces, to accept the responsibility of framing 
overall strategies of Provincial, - or Regional - development 
based on particular sectorial strategies. 


Responsibility for implementation of this full range of develop- 
ment strategies should be recognized as appertaining to the Pro- 
vincial governments. 


Respecting the formulation of such Provincial Development strate- 
gies the Minister should accept the following responsibilities: 


1. To urge strongly that the Provincial governments establish 
processes whereby, through the instrumentality of municipal 
governments, voluntary organizations, sectoral associations, 
local development associations and so on, concerned popula- 


tions are enabled to play a significant role in the formulation 


and implementation of such strategies. 


2. Where need exists, to provide funding so that Provincial 
governments may develop the capacity to evolve development 
strategies of the type previously mentioned. 


3. Where need exists to provide fundings to enable Provincial 
governments to give required financial support to municipal 
governments, voluntary organizations, local development 
associations and citizens' groups so that they may develop 
adequate capacity to participate usefully in formulation and 
implementation of development strategies. 


4. To provide full and adequate flows of relevant information and 


data including objective evaluation of existing development 


1 In respect to this responsibility some provinces would surely opt to "go 
it alone". Others would no doubt prefer to operate within the context 
of a regional grouping. 
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C. 


programmes, to all groups and agencies involved in the formu- 
lation of development strategies and when the need is demon- 
strated for particular information that is not available to 
undertake, possibly in collaboration with other Federal 
agencies, the research required to develop it. 


The Minister should also accept as a direct responsibility the 
formulation of an overall National Development Strategy for Canada. 
Such a strategy should: 


i 


Embody as organic components particular strategies dealing 
with the various sectors of activity. 


Assign appropriate emphasis to such aspects as housing, trans- 
port, communication, education, population policy, mining, 
energy policy, northern development, recreation and parks 
policy. 


Reconcile and co-ordinate one with the other, the several 
Provincial Development Strategies. 


Serve to facilitate the co-ordination of the programs of other 
Federal Departments likely to influence the social and economic 
development of Canada. 


Reflect the fullest practical participation of voluntary 
organizations and other associations operating at national 
level. 


Serve to achieve national goals and realize national aspirations 
as expressed through due political process. 


Be recognized as subject to continuous modification in the 
light of changing circumstances, by means of process involving 
a free flow of relevant information to the public and full 
participation by the public. 
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STUDIES MADE BY 
THE CANANTAN COUNCIL ON RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


ETUDES EFFECTUEES PAR LE 
CONSEIL CANADIEN DE L‘AMENAGEMENT RURAL 


First Report and Review, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, December 1967. 
Premier rapport et exposé, Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, Decembre, 1967. 


Second Report and Review - Some Major Problems of Regional Development, 
Queen's Printer, Ottawa, September 1968. 


Deuxiéme rapport et exposé - Quelques problémes majeurs que pose 
l'aménagement régional, Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, 


Septembre 1968. 


Third Report and Review - Rural Canada 1970: Prospects and Problems, 
Information Canada, Ottawa, 1970. 


Troisiéme rapport et exposé - Le Canada rural 1970: perspectives et 
problémes, Information Canada, Ottawa, 1970. 


Fourth Report and Review - Towards a Development Strategy for Canada, 
Information Canada, Ottawa, 1972. 


Quatriéme rapport et exposé - Vers une stratégie de développement pour 
le Canada, Information Canada, Ottawa, 1972. 


Views on Rural Development in Canada, William M. Nicholls, Special Study 
No. 1, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1967. 


Le développement rural au Canada, William M. Nicholls, étude spéciale 
No. 1, Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, 1967. 
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6. ARDA: An Experiment in Development Planning, James N. McCrorie, Special 
Study No. 2, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1969. 


L'ARDA: Une expérience de planification du développement, James N. 
McCrorie, étude spéciale No. 2, Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, 
1969. 


* 7, Report of a Seminar at Geneva Park, Orillia, Ontario, - (on grass-roots 
views on rural development issues), Ottawa, 1969. 


Rapport du Séminaire tenu au Geneva Park, Orillia, Ontario, - (des 
discussions publiques sur les problémes de développement rural), 
Ottawa, 1969. 


* 8. Participation and Regional Planning, Guy Bourassa, CCRD, 1969. 


Etude sur la participation et la planification régionales, Guy Bourassa, 
CCAR, 1969): 


* 9, Brief Submitted by the CCRD to the Special Senate Committee on Poverty, 
Ottawa, 1970. 


Mémoire soumis par le Conseil canadien de 1'aménagement rural au Comité 
spécial du Sénat sur la pauvreté, Ottawa, 1970. 


*10. Statement Submitted by the CCRD to the Canadian Agricultural Congress, 
Ottawa, 21970. 


Exposé présenté par le Conseil canadien de 1'aménagement rural au 
Congrés de 1l'agriculture canadienne, Ottawa, 1970. 


*11. Brief Submitted by the CCRD at the Public Hearing on Fundy National 
Bark.) .97.0¢ 


**12. Proceedings of the 1970 Winnipeg Conference on Rural and Regional 
Development Policy Issues - Jointly sponsored by CCRD and 
Canadian Economics Association, 1972. 
Compte-rendu de la Conférence de Winnipeg sur les questions de politiques 
en matiére de développement rural et régional - Patronnée 


conjointement par le CCAR et 1'Association canadienne 
d'économique, 1972. 


**13. Resettlement Policies in Newfoundland, Parzival Copes, CCRD, 1972. 
Les politiques de relocalisation 4 Terre-Neuve, Parzival Copes, CCAR, 1972. 


**14, Regional and Rural Development Policies in Canada over the past decade, 
Gilles Paquet, 1972. 


Les politiques de développement rural et régional au Canada durant la 
derniére décennie, Gilles Paquet, 1972. 
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**15. Local Development Associations - a CCRD Special Study, 1972. 


Les Associations de développement locales - Etude spéciale du CCAR, 
1972. 


**16. Federal Regional Policy and DREE Structure and Programme, a CCRD 
Special Study, 1972. 


La politique régionale fédérale et les programmes et structures du 
MEER, @tude spéciale du CCAR, 1972. 


*17. Community Development Associations in Newfoundland, Bernard Brown, 
CGRD, 1972. 


Les Associations de développement communautaires a Terre-Neuve, 
Bernard Brown, CCAR, 1972. 


*18. Development and Communications: A Canadian Perspective, Hawley Black, 
CCRD, 1972. 


Le développement et les communications: 1'approche canadienne, 
Hawley Black, CCAR, 1972. 


NOTE 


* Studies for public distribution on request 


Disponibles sur demande 


*k Publications to come out in 1972 


A paraitre au cours de 1972 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since the late 1950's, Canadians have witnessed an increasing 
governmental concern and involvement in the socio-economic development of 
the country, with a view to guiding and dispersing economic growth and its 
benefits to people all across the country. 


Despite this increasing governmental concern and intervention 
at all levels, what is singularly lacking is a commitment to rural redevelop- 
ment and the revitalization of the socio-economic structure of rural Canada. 
Development policies and programs continue to be generally urban-oriented, 
and development decisions continue to be based, by and large, on the tradi- 
tional assumption that economic growth through the application of advanced 
technology and large-scale enterprise would create new and gainful employ- 
ment for all Canadians. The benefits of development would then be equitably 
distributed through the entire population - rural and urban. 


A careful scrutiny of the Canadian development scene during the 
last decade will clearly show that these assumptions have proven incorrect. 
The benefits of growth have remained beyond the reach of many Canadians, 
particularly those who have chosen to live in rural Canada. Indeed, serious 
difficulties have confronted these people as a result of the pattern of 
economic growth and the nature of the social changes that have occurred due 
to such developmental policies. 


The people of rural Canada are most adversely affected by the 
forces of technological development on which very largely our developmental 
decisions are based. As a result, not only is their economic future uncertain, 
but also their institutions and their ways of life are threatened. In this 
confusion, many rural people are forced to uproot themselves and move to 
urban centres. They may be willing to participate in the economic activities 
of these cities, but they are unable to do so because they lack industrial 
and adaptive skills. Inevitably, they form a substratum of the urban poor. 


The consciousness of these difficulties and concerns is reflected 
in each of the past reports and submissions of the Canadian Council on Rural 
Development, because the Council has a commitment to the rural people of 
Canada. And the Council has repeatedly emphasized that these difficulties, 
and the concerns of rural people, cannot be removed, or even ameliorated 
to any significant extent, unless governmental policies recognize certain 
basic facts and certain major interrelationships inherent in the develop- 
mental process. In essence these are: 


Development should be inherently a planned process of change, 
both economic and social, for the benefit of the people - to widen their 
economic horizon as well as enrich their social well-being. Economic 
development and social development are thus inextricably interwoven; 
together they constitute one single indivisible developmental process, 
aimed at serving fundamental human purposes. 


In this process, we cannot sensibly separate urban development 
from rural development, nor can we sensibly detach the concept of rural 
development from the concept of regional or national development. We cannot 
talk about industrial investment to generate income and employment in a 
given growth centre or region, without talking about the whole developmental 
process, embracing a whole range of programs designed to widen the economic 
horizon and choice of life styles of all people - no matter where they may 
choose to live. Rural people, as everybody else, should have equal access 
to higher education, better manpower training and occupational counselling, 
better social amenities and social utilities, improved medical and housing 
facilities and, above all, assistance to identify the developmental oppor- 
tunities in their own environment and develop them at the pace and the 
scale they can or want. 


This is how the Council perceives the developmental process - 
Anvokving citizen groups both as participants and as beneficiaries. 


During the last six years, the Council has had no reason to 
retreat from this philosophy of development. Indeed, the Council has 
strengthened its pressure for such a developmental process, as a result of 
its many meetings and seminars in various parts of Canada: with regional 
development councils, voluntary development associations, local leaders 
and others concerned with rural resources and potentials, physical and 
human. 


From Newfoundland to British Columbia - in Fogo Island, Lévis, 
Geneva Park, Moncton, Winnipeg or Cowichan Indian Reserve - wherever the 
Council met with local leaders, these major messages came through in 
unequivocal terms, though expressed in different ways: 


ke Rur1ak-urban mignation creates serious problems of adjustment, 
sociakky and economically, for rural people who move to urban 
centres; while the mralk areas Lose a good deal in teums of 


Leadership, infrastructure and services. Yet some governmental 
programs tend to encourage rural-urban mignation. Rural ANeAs , 

An fact, possess natural and human resources which nemain under- 
developed, under-utilized and often unidentified. There is there- 
fore a Large role to be played by supportive serwices for the 
people invokved, whether through assistance in Adenti fication 
and development of opportunities on through assistance to mig- 
nants . 


1g There is a growing desire for programs 0f Social animation to 
help communities to articulate their probkems, identify develop- 
mentak opportunities and participate in formulating programs 
Of action. Lack of government encouragement and assistance is 
felt by the Local development associations to be the main reason 
for the failure to initiate such social animation PALOGHaMA . 


Bk The governmental planning process is often unrealistic and does 
not respond to the needs of the peopke of rural Canada. A con- 
tinuous and effective planning process must emanate hom the 
Locak Level, involving and requiring Anputs from alk Levels, 
governmentak and non-governmental. This process would tend to 
ensure a development based on Local needs, opportunities and 
strengths. The impediments mainly arise fom the Lack of a 
positive government policy toward participation, Limited sources 
Of finance, and inadequate technical and progessconak assistance 
f210mM government. 


4, Adequate programs of information and education are urgently 
needed for all sectors of the nural economy and nurak Life - 
fox women and for natives, as well as for farmers, f4shenrmen, 
foresters - to fully utilize the potential and strength of the 
runak communities. We suggest the establishment of negionak 
centres for information on topics of relevance to nurak 
COMMUNLTKEA . 


) The people of rural Canada - whether engaged in suuning, forestry 
on ftshing - strongly feel that their economic interests are 
threatened by the effects of technological advances. They do not 
Look to the government simply for assistance, but S01 a fair 
return for what they produce and an assurance that government 
regards them as partners in their attempt to develop fully the 
naturak potentials of their country. 


These are the expressed concerns and aspirations of rural people: 
expressions of their willingness and potential capability to shape their 
economic destiny and protect their institutions against the onslaught of 
technological change. These are as well the essential components of a rural 
redevelopment policy, as the rural people see it. 


What in effect they look for is a system of governmental decision- 
making that would adequately respond to their developmental opportunities, 
their needs and their preferences, with adequate and constructive govern- 
mental services, programs and funds. 


The federal and provincial preoccupation, in the past, with the 
stimulation of major growth developments in regional incentive policy, has 
not provided adequate answers or opportunities for many areas. It has gen- 
erated too few productive economic activities in rural areas to provide a 
healthy depth and permanence there. A number of factors have contributed to 
public apprehension in rural areas that the federal regional policies are 
primarily committed to industrialization and urbanization: the absence of a 
categorical policy commitment to rural development as an integral part of 
regional development; the preponderance of industrial and commercial incen- 
tives and infrastructure programs in selected growth centres and special 
areas; the selective and restrictive character of ARDA III agreements and 
the decreasing tendency in ARDA expenditure. 


The recently announced federal policy of decentralizing the DREE 
policy-making and programming operations to various regions of Canada 
reflects, partially at least, the recognition by the government of these 
concerns and an attempt to move the governmental decision-making process 
closer to people and make it responsive to local and regional needs and 
aspirations. 


Aware of the developmental trends of this society, and the con- 
comitant problem of rural outmigration, the CCRD has always emphasized 
developmental policies and planning of a comprehensive and flexibile nature; 
for some areas, not necessarily the least remote from main growth centres, 
the policy objectives should not be mainly growth and income~improvement 
oriented but broadly environmental. Ideally this should be so, but where 
income disparities and lack of opportunity are dominant features of an area, 
economic opportunity will be a dominant consideration. 


In such a flexible and integrative process of development, the 
Council believes, the question of adaptive technology and appropriate scale 
of enterprise in rural areas, as well as the question of manpower and adaptive 
skill training, are two critical issues. 


These issues will very largely form the central theme of this 
Fifth Report and Review, because non-recognition of these issues in federal 
and provincial development policies, has created two almost unbearable situ- 
ations. On the one hand, we have the increasing costs, dissatisfaction, and 
social and environmental problems encountered in our rapidly expanding urban 
centres. On the other hand, we have progressive depopulation of rural areas, 
with consequent loss of talent and leadership in the rural communities as 
well as the increased tax burden and higher costs of maintaining services 
for these communities. Not only therefore the rural people, but also the 
urban dwellers are now searching for alternatives to change these trends. 


The success of such public initiatives as Pollution Probe, the 
movement to stop the Spadina expressway, to preserve the green spaces in 
cities, etc. demonstrates the concern of the urban people also, at the 
uncontrolled continuation of historical trends towards urbanization. In 
other words, the public as a whole - whether rural or urban ~ is expressing 
its willingness and capability to accept, initiate and demand a developmental 
process which would ensure significant economic gains for the country and 
yet widen the range of options for all Canadians. 


The main, but by no means the only, preoccupation of the CCRD 
is nevertheless with rural development. The Council is therefore inclined 
to believe that: 


Substantiak social and economic benefits would accrue to 
Canada as a whoke through a policy of compnrehenszve 
redevelopment and revitalization of wunak Canada, based 
on the scake of enterprise, and the degree 04 technology, 
which the runak communities can Support and sustain. 


In the subsequent chapters of this Fifth Report and Review, 
the Council has documented a body of evidence as well as societal concerns 
in support of the proposition. It has also attempted to lay down a policy 
framework and a range of program directions, in the belief that the govern- 
ments have the willingness to respond and the capacity to engage in necessary 
planning and programming, in partnership with local people. 


In chapter I the Council has documented some critical socio- 
economic trends to draw attention to the expected rapidity of these changes 
and their adverse consequences for many people, particularly those who wish 
to live in a rural environment. More importantly, however, these statistics 
are intended to provide the essential backdrop for a discussion by concerned 
Canadians of what might be done to anticipate these changes and direct them 
towards a developmental process that will permit us to formulate policies 
and programs that would ensure greater social and economic gains for the 
country as a whole and a more satisfactory living for all Canadians - rural 
and urban. 


In the light of predicted developments, a number of European 
countries in the post war years have instituted, with some success, policies 
for balanced rural-urban growth and development, incorporating in such 
policies land use objectives, population distribution goals, and economic 
and social development targets. In recent years, Canada too has made signifi- 
cant strides in developing component parts of a balanced national growth and 
development policy. What is lacking, however, is a process or mechanism which 
can effectively co-ordinate these component parts and respond equitably to 
the developmental needs and opportunities of rural and urban areas. 


In chapter II we have briefly reviewed these component parts of 
our growth and development policies and examined their relevance and impli- 
cations for rural development. Further, in the light of the concerns, 
aspirations and strengths of the rural people, as expressed to the Council 
through their associations and institutions, we have attempted to articulate 
their perception of the development and the developmental process. 


The rural development strategy and the program elements that 
the Council has thus formulated and embodied in chapter II are based on 
some of the rights of the rural people, as they perceive them: to choose 
their own life styles, to determine the nature of development that is based 
on their local resources and opportunities, and finally to determine the 
scale of enterprise that they can best support or that best satisfies their 
needs. 


The Counctk further believes that such a commitment to rural 
Canada and a developmentak approach based on these fundamental 
desines of rurak communities will create a favourable atmosphere 
for development activities in all aneas of Canada, rural and 
urban; evoke interest and participation of more people in the 
developmental process, and eventually ensure a better balance 
An Awrak-urban growth and in the distribution of population 
between rural and urban aneas. 


CHAPTER | 


HISTORICAL FORCES 


Their Social and Economic Impact on Rural and Urban Canada 
eee Smpact..on Aurai.and Urban ,Canada 


The problems facing rural areas and rural residents in Canada 
and the resulting dissatisfaction are neither new, nor accidental. They 
are continuing phenomena, the outcome of past forces and changing circum- 
stances which have not affected different areas of the country, nor all 
groups of Canadians, in identical ways. These forces have, in large part, 
been the result of changing economic circumstances which become all the 
more evident in the resulting pattern of population distribution and its 
effect; in many instances, they implicitly enter into policies and programs 
of governments and private institutions. 


In this chapter, the Council has attempted to review briefly 
the changing population patterns in Canada and the economic forces under- 
lying them, focussing simultaneously on the social and economic effects of 
these forces on communities of people, particularly those living in rural 
areas. 


Major Demographic Trends 


In the history of Canada's social and economic development, the 
impact of population changes has been spectacular. Over the past several 
decades, the high rates of growth of the population and its geographic 
and economic distribution have been closely related to the performance of 
the national economy and the distribution of economic activities and employ- 
ment opportunities. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, the rate 
of growth of urban population has continually exceeded the rate of growth 
in total population. Whereas the total population of Canada has increased 
at a rate of 2.2 per cent per annum during 1951-1971, the urban growth has 


been at over 3 per cent over the same period. 


TABLE I 


POPULATION GROWTH IN CANADA, 1951-1971 
IN PERCENTAGE TERMS 


% average 
% change annual growth 
Urban 90.2 CMS 
Rural ee rs - 0.2 
Rural Farm eet ie Wer ca eet 
Rural Non-Farm 54.2 oie 
TOTAL 54.0 Dee 


Source: For basic data, see appendix, tables I and II Canada. 


The largest component of the declining rural population has been 
the farm population. Within a generally declining rural population, the loss 
of rural farm population has been at the rate of 3.4 per cent a year since 
1951. On the other hand, the rural non-farm population increased at the rate 
of 2.2 per cent a year during the same period, indicating that a part of 
the farm population found non-farm occupations within rural environments. 
However, the greater part of the loss in farm population must be accounted 
for by migration to urban areas. As Table II below would indicate, whereas 
in 1951 nearly 62 per cent of Canadian population was urban, in 1971 the 
proportion rose to 76 per cent. 


During the same period, rural population declined from 38 per 


cent to about 24 per cent, and rural farm population decreased from 20 per 
cent to the present low of less than 7 per cent. 


TABLE Il 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN POPULATION 


1951 1971 
Urban as % of total 61.6 76 $1 
RurabsaasrZ of total 38.4 2x59 
Rural non-farm as % of total rural 47 35 BLS 
Rural farm as Z of total rural 52:06 BESS 
Rural farm as Z of total 20:22 6.6 


Source: For basic data, see appendix, table III. 


The 76 per cent of the total Canadian population who live in 
urban areas are even more concentrated. Over 40 per cent of these urban 
dwellers are accounted for in some 18 major Canadian cities. And over 
50 per cent of these are located in Toronto and Montreal alone. The Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, and the Institute of Quantitative Analysis at the 
University of Toronto, among others, have estimated that between 1961 and 
2001 the total population of Canada will in all likelihood grow by another 
16 million and that over 75 per cent of this growth will occur in the 
cities!. The two isodemographic maps in the appendix give a visual perspec- 
tive of these trends. 


These changes in population and its distribution are the most 
spectacular and obvious results of a changing economy. In the post World 
War II period particularly, a number of factors - advances in technology, 
transportation, and market demands, to name a few —- have greatly affected 
the patterns of industrial activities, employment and population. Opportu- 
nities for gainful employment in primary occupations in rural areas have 
rapidly shrunk. 


Trends in Rural Economic Activities and Employment 
i reemne ACtivities ana Employment 


Within the traditional rural economy the primary industries were 
the major employers of the rural labour force. With the introduction of 
Specialized and mechanized operations in agriculture, the fisheries and 
forestry employment opportunities in rural areas have been greatly reduced. 
Initially, innovation and mechanization were necessary because of an acute 
Shortage of the needed labour force; they were introduced and adapted to 
meet the needs of rural producers and conform to their established institu- 
tions. 


With an increasingly complex technology, and the demands from 
other sectors of the economy, rural areas were increasingly forced to adapt 
their own needs and institutions to the innovations. Technological inno- 
vation then generated demands for higher levels of productivity and a larger 
Scale of operation to finance the heavily capital-intensive nature of this 
progress. 


The primary producer became dependent upon the availability and 
accessibility of the necessary capital funds. Lack of such funds to acquire 
and consolidate an economically profitable and sustainable operation and to 
purchase necessary capital equipment forced many small farmers, fishermen 
or woodlot operators to quit or sell out and join the ranks of the less 
active rural population or to move into an urban setting in search of employ- 
ment. 


System Research Group, Canada: Population Projections to the year 2000, 
Toronto, 1970. 


The effects of this process of technological innovation and 
decreasing employment opportunities eventually are reflected in the shift 
of population to urban centres and the decreased viability of rural commu- 
nities’. 


In terms of net gains in productivity and increases in farm 
income for those who achieved such economies of scale, this transition has 
no doubt been beneficial. However, the increased farm income reflects, if 
anything, the concentration of wealth in a smaller segment of the rural 
population. 


The dimensions of these changes in employment patterns and their 
likely continuation are shown in Table III. 


TABLE IIL 


EMPLOYMENT CHANGES AND DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


Emp Loyment Share of Total Employment 
Average annual % change % 
1960-70 1970-80 1960 1970 1980 
Agriculture aie = (20 LEA ope fe aL 
Forestry 41.6 A iy Es 0.9 0.8 
Fishing ak ed Ord Qe be 
Mining, oil and gas 4.9 26d 6 1.6 Le 
Manufacturing 28 Oe2 23.9 Laws Peon 
Construction Za, Ded. 6 5 6.0 6.3 
Electric, water and gas 
utilities Z20 - 0.8 ed Vek 0.8 
Transportation, storage and 
communication Vig es La, 8.4 7.6 ah 
Wholesale and retail trade Das. S20 Liat Lo. 16.5 
Finance, insurance and real 
estate 5.0 eat 3.8 4.6 4.9 
Community, business and 
personal services 6.4 Ont 18.6 2a gas k 
Public administration 3-0 34 be Goze 6.9 
Total Economy ely e | ioiysi 100.0" "1082 0 200.0 
Source: Ninth Annual Report ~ "The Years to 1980". 


Economic Council of Canada, Ottawa, 1972. 
Table 4-17, p. 62. 
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The primary industries in general have been decreasing as sources 
of employment in both absolute and relative numbers. Secondary manufacturing 
has had a relatively stable proportion of the labour force, while the service 
industries have grown in importance. 


Thus we can see that in agriculture and the other primary 
industries the relative employment capacity will continue to decline. The 
rate of this decline is expected to moderate; in fact, for forestry a slight 
increase in absolute employment is projected. For rural areas based pre- 
dominantly upon these primary industries, the economic and population base 
is still expected to decline. 


The major source of employment growth will continue to be in 
the tertiary or service industries, and most likely this growth will take 
place in urban centres. While we have no breakdown of these services on the 
basis of rural versus urban areas it seems reasonable to assume they are 
predominantly urban based. Personal services are related in large measure 
to population; and urbanization is expected to continue. 


The more specialized services associated with advances in tech- 
nology are also predominantly in urban areas. Financial institutions, con- 
sulting and management services, communication facilities, higher educational 
institutions etc. are normally located in those centres with large or expand- 
ing commercial activities and rarely in rural areas or smaller communities. 
Similarly, government services are generally located in the larger urban 
centres. Thus trends indicate a continuation of the decline in rural-based 
employment and the increase in urban-based employment industries. 


Income Levels 


The changing employment patterns and population distributions 
reflect in large measure the response to different income opportunities. 
The disparity between rural and urban family incomes is not only large but 
it has not narrowed significantly over the past decade. 


It should be pointed out that a direct comparison of money income 
between rural and urban areas may not be entirely appropriate because of 
different costs and styles of living. However, with continuing urbanization 
of tastes and consumption habits in rural Canada the comparison is increas- 
ingly valid. In any case, the lack of major improvement in the relative 
incomes during this period is a partial explanation of the movement observed, 
as well as a societal concern of an unjustifiable situation. 


a: 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME 


1967 1971 
Current $ 1961 § Current § 1961 §& 
All Canada 7,602 6,587 10,368 BSTT2 
Metropolitan 8,546 77405 Lbss60 8,065 
Rural 5,408 4,685 43027 Sy eG 
Rural as % of all Canada PLB Feo 
Rural as Z% of metropolitan . 63.2 65.9 


Source: 1967 figures from DBS catalogue no. 13-538; 1971 figures from 
Statistics Canada catalogue no. 13-207. 


Economic Forces and Urbanization 


These changing economic patterns and the trend toward urbanization 
reflect several interrelated and dynamic phenomena. The industrial structure 
is basically determined by demand forces, both domestic and international, 
and by development in technology and production costs. The causal forces 
flow in both directions - from demand to output and from output to demand... 
There is a similar flow in relation to jobs and population. There is no 
doubt that population grows where there are jobs, but in like fashion, a 
certain population creates a certain demand and attracts more industry ... 
thus jobs... thus more people. 


Technological charge has contributed at both ends to urbanization - 
in rural areas by decreasing the labour requirements in agriculture and the 
other primary industries; in urban areas, by attracting the surplus rural 
labour force in search of other jobs. In urban industries, technological 
change has generated economies to be gained through the larger market which 
is normally available in large urban centres. In addition, this growth 
attracts similar and related industries, both those specializing in pro- 
viding certain inputs and those providing related services. This entire 
process generates a cumulative level of expectation concerning the benefits 
of location in urban centres. 


Urban centres also offer less risk and uncertainty, both for the 
individual and the firm. The individual is presented with not only improved 
amenities but with a variety of jobs which provide a sense of financial 
security. The individual facing such a large choice is no longer at the 
mercy of one or a few jobs in a particular industry; and in addition to the 


af 
W.M. Illing, "Industrial Patterns of Growth". The Economy to 1980: 


Staff papers, Economic Council of Canada, 1972. 
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increased financial stability also has opportunities to choose types of 
jobs which can be more personally rewarding. This is especially important 
when compared to the wide fluctuations of income and employment experienced 
in agriculture and the other primary industries. 


For the firm, urban centres provide a larger pool of labour and 
a range of quality and specialization not found in rural areas. The existence 
of a larger market, a variety of industries and a choice of labour supply, 
enables a firm to more easily change product lines or methods of production 
to avoid technological or market obsolescence. 


These forces must be recognized in any evaluation of possible 
future developments in rural areas since they are fundamental to profitable 
economic activity. It must be recognized that opportunities for rural devel- 
opment will, of necessity, relate to the needs of maintaining viable enter- 
prises. It should be noted, however, that the primary industries are pre- 
sently enjoying an improved strength; their economic future is strong, 
providing a good basic for improved performance in rural areas which develop 
their economic growth on related activities. However, future growth of the 
primary industries will continue to be based upon capital-intensive and net 
labour-intensive technology; and the relative employing capacity of labour- 
intensive industries will continue to decline. 


Rural Predicaments 


The effects of these forces have not been entirely beneficial. 
In rural areas, outmigration has decreased the demand for services in the 
rural communities which previously could sustain themselves by providing 
for the needs of the surrounding population. The trends toward commercial- 
ization and specialization in agriculture and the other primary industries 
have increased the demand for certain specialized services which tend to 
be concentrated in a few large centres serving an extensive hinterland. 
Improvements in communication and transportation networks make accessibility 
easier and extend the size of the area served by urban centres. 


This outmigration has immediate and increasing effects on the 
level of economic activity in a community and further long-run detrimental 
effects on the potential growth prospects of local markets. Because of an 
ever shrinking market, the rural areas find it increasingly difficult to 
maintain not only the commercial activities such as grocery stores, farm 
service centres, banks, etc., but also the social and economic functions. 
Health, education, recreation, and even essential telephone, transportation, 
and postal services become progressively more expensive for those remaining 
in the community, to the point where they must deteriorate or be discontinued; 
and thus the community becomes even less attractive, and loses more of its 
population. 


The feeling in these rural areas that a community has no future, 
once it has developed, sets in motion a series of forces which become 
cumulatively self-fulfilling. The younger and better educated tend to be 
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the first to go, and this process deprives the community of its future 
leaders and entrepreneurs. Normal types of assistance become more difficult 
to obtain. For example credit is not readily available in a community which 
may not survive, and the various types of investment are discouraged. 
Public facilities in many cases are not maintained or expanded, and there 
is no inducement to construct or improve homes and other infrastructure. 


Urban Dissatisfaction and Social Costs 


Urban centres as well have been faced with problems arising from 
their expansion. The large increases in population in urban centres have 
caused a physical growth through urban sprawl and a concentration of popu- 
lation through high rise development. Increased demands for highways and 
services are a result of this growth; their provision increases their use 
and generates more demand. Similarly, the increased concentration of popu- 
lation generates demands for parking spaces, public transit, and other 
services which require large investments. 


The effects of this growth in cities have, however, been most 
dramatically indicated by the rise in the cost of housing, particularly 
land values, in the past decade in the major cities. Housing costs have 
now reached the point where in order to buy a house a family must have an 
income much higher than the average. In addition, there are innumerable 
other services which become essential in a city but which are not normally 
required in rural areas - such as recreational services, regulation of 
traffic, law and order maintenance, etc. 


The costs of these urban services rise with an increasing popu- 
lation more than proportionately. The average cost of services becomes much 
higher than that which existed prior to the increase in population. In all 
likelihood, the burden of these costs would overwhelmingly be borne by the 
existing residents, in part due to the higher costs of providing the new 
services spread over the entire population most of which were already 
living in the city. In addition the rural migrant normally enters the low 
income jobs and lives in lower valued homes and thus would pay less than 
the average in taxes and less than the cost for services provided for him. 


The magnitude of these direct and indirect costs should be the 
subject of extensive research. Such research would show that the costs of 
increasing land values, rising street and highway construction and mainten- 
ance costs and the foregone taxes on the lost land, increased costs of 
providing education, parks and the urban natural landscape, pollution clean 
up, health services, police protection, etc. were too high a price to pay 
for urban concentration and a (somewhat illusionary) modern growth. 


A firm moving into an urban centre or expanding its existing 
operation will also pay less than its fair share of the increased costs 
that result from the increased demand for housing, transportation, health 
and educational facilities and the like for its increased labour force. 
Thus many of the benefits of agglomeration accrue to the new firms, rather 
than to the community which must pay the costs. 
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These questions of social and private costs and benefits are 
important in evaluating the impact of urban concentration. On the one hand, 
the depopulation of rural communities leaves behind a large investment in 
social infrastructure and community facilities which, on the other hand, 
must be provided at increased cost in urban areas. The social costs of 
stress resulting from change and urban concentration are more difficult to 
measure but are real nevertheless. Accounting for these total costs gener- 
ated by urbanization may well change the relative value of continuing urban 
concentration and the development of rural areas. 


The Changing Role of Rural Areas 


The traditional role of rural areas has been the production of 
food. This role will remain important for rural Canada, especially in light 
of the present world outlook for food production. In addition, with the 
expansion of urban centres and improvement in transportation and communi- 
cation, rural areas are increasingly being called upon to perform different 
roles. Profound changes have also taken place in rural communities in regard 
to tastes and consumption patterns which are increasingly becoming urban 
oriented. 


Rural areas in the vicinity of urban centres are providing 
dormitories for urban workers who can commute to cities thanks to better 
transportation facilities. The same conveniences which enable city people 
to move to the surrounding countryside also allow rural residents to become 
less reliant upon traditional activities, and to find employment in the 
cities, 


Rural areas are also increasingly filling a recreational and 
aesthetic role for urban residents. Summer residences, camp grounds, resorts, 
scenic areas, etc. are increasingly important to urban dwellers who wish to 
escape from cities to satisfy their leisure-time pursuits. They are also 
attractive as places to retire. Rural areas, of course, can provide these 
functions only if they remain rural in outlook and environment. 


The problems which develop in rural areas, particularly in the 
vicinity of large urban centres, are such as to jeopardize not only the 
traditional but also the new roles of rural areas. The process of uncon- 
trolled urban sprawl promises country living and low costs but destroys 
the rural landscape and hides the costs. This sprawl results in the alien- 
ation of good farming land and the destruction of the rural nature of an 
area much greater than the land directly lost to urban usesl. 


4 L.O. Gertler, "Urban Shadow, Urban Theory and Regional Planning" in 


Regional Planning in Canada, a planner's testament, Harvest House, 
Montreal, 1972, pp. 34-47. 
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This "urban shadow" results from the existing and anticipated 
demands from the urban centres for development into areas progressively 
more distant from the city centre. The results include not only idle farm 
land being held for speculation, but also the inefficient use of farmland: 
there is no incentive to maintain its agricultural use because there are 
no agricultural support services in these areas. Such unmaintained rural 
lands soon become unattractive as rural landscape and cease to serve the 
urban need for aesthetic environment. Studies in Ontario and Quebec indicate 
that the area indirectly affected by this phenomenon is up to five times 
the existing urban area. It is evident therefore that the effects of this 
process on agricultural land in Canada appear to be alarmingly extensive. 


These changing roles for rural areas are not uniform across the 
country. In some areas where urban growth has been extensive, the acceler- 
ating rate of alienation of farm lands brings home sharply the fact that 
planning for preservation of lands is important. In other areas, where 
reliance upon primary industries remains high, and incomes are low and 
erratic, economic expansion and the provision of jobs is much more urgent. 
In still other areas, with poor prospects for development and adequate 
incomes because of poor or insufficient resources, appropriate programs for 
adjustment out of the areas are required. In short, while there are many 
pressing problems in rural Canada, they vary widely between areas and demand 
diverse series of programs and approaches to successfully deal with them. 


Conclusion 


The major demographic, social and economic trends briefly 
reviewed in this chapter are real and can not be ignored. The present rural- 
urban distribution and the pressures felt in both rural and urban areas 
are largely the result of these influences. The probable speed of these 
changes suggests that there will be awesome consequences for a great many 
Canadians, particularly those who wish to live in a rural environment. 


The CCRD shares the belief of many concerned Canadians that 
these adverse trends are not inevitable and that policies and programs 
which assume and promote their continuation are no longer acceptable. In 
the light of predictable changes, appropriate policies and programs can be 
applied to modify and redirect the growth and development of the country 
for greater benefits to all Canadians, no matter where they live. The 
following chapter will broadly discuss the kinds of developmental approaches 
and policies and programs that are needed, and which the CCRD feels can 
better meet the growing concerns of Canadians, particularly those living 
in rural areas. 
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CHAPTER [1 


NEW POLICIES AND APPROACHES 


This chapter gives a brief appraisal of the federal rural develop- 
ment policies of the past decade; it also explores new approaches and policy 
measures which, the CCRD believes, would lead to a progressive redevelopment 
and revitalization of rural Canada, while ensuring continued national 
growth. We do this in the light of the growing dissatisfaction shown by 
Canadians, both rural and urban, with the rising social and economic costs 
that are associated with the unchecked continuation of historical trends 
toward urbanization, and the inadequacy of existing governmental approaches 
to deal with this process. 


Federal Policies and Rural Canada 


The efforts of the federal government to assist with the economic 
and social development of people living in rural or depressed areas began in 
the late fifties. The first Area Development program, which applied largely 
to rural areas scattered throughout the country, was designed to bring 
industries to areas designated on the basis of the extent of their unemploy- 
ment. Little income or employment was thus generated: perhaps because the 
incentives were too weak to attract industry to most of these areas; perhaps 
because the areas themselves were unsuitable for secondary industry develop- 
ment. 


In the early sixties, it was decided that a more comprehensive 

and integrated approach would be required. As a result, the federal govern- 
ment, in agreement with the provinces, developed the ARDA program to improve 
the efficiency and productivity of agriculture and the use of other resources, 
while making some provisions for moving marginal farmers to other activities 
and taking their land out of production. The program applied to relatively 
few areas across Canada and was rather less concerned with the problems that 
arose in areas based on other primary industries such as forestry, fishing 

and mining. The adjustment problems of rural people attached to agriculture 
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were not effectively handled with respect to preparing them for other 
employment where they lived or to facilitating their adjustment to an 
urban environment. 


While some of these shortcomings have been corrected in the third 
round of ARDA agreements with the provinces, which now reflect the broader 
rural intentions of the Act, programming under ARDA remains very limited. 

It plays more of a job-filling role in rural economic development programs, 
rather than a positive role in initiating a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
approach, based on local initiative and involvement, to the economic and 
social development of rural areas. 


The next phase in federal policy was still more comprehensive; 
it involved the development and implementation of what came to be known as 
FRED (Fund for Rural Economic Development). This program was applied to 
agreed areas within a number of provinces: not just to rural agricultural 
areas but to rural areas generally and even to some small urban areas as 
well. The intention was to provide comprehensive economic and social develop- 
ment for the chosen areas. Plans and action programs were developed in co- 
operation with the provinces for such areas as Manitoba's Interlake, Prince 
Edward Island, North East New Brunswick and the Gaspé. FRED programs created 
a federal-provincial planning mechanism and (to some extent) joint imple- 
mentation machinery which mobilized both federal and provincial institutions, 
programs and financial resources and staffs in a manner designed to improve 
the economic growth and social infrastructures of the areas involved. 


The effectiveness of these plans has varied greatly from area to 
area, depending on the realism of the plan, the effectiveness of the federal- 
provincial machinery of implementation, the degree to which local people could 
be persuaded to become involved, and the adequacy of the funding arrange- 
ments. Since the establishment of DREE in 1969, the scope and objectives of 
some of the FRED programs have been significantly changed in order to fit 
them into regional development policies. 


A further initiative was taken in the late sixties by the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration, with the development of the NewStart pro- 
gram. This experimental action-research program acknowledged that little was 
known about the educational, training and social adjustment techniques 
required to prepare those who suffered from generations of rural poverty, 
for better employment opportunities either locally or elsewhere. Non-profit 
NewStart corporations were jointly established in Alberta, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia by the 
federal and provincial governments; they were financed completely by the 
federal government. The corporations were reasonably free to experiment 
with new methods and programs designed to meet the particular needs of 
poverty groups in their particular areas, in the hope that the successful 
programs would be used more widely in other training and educational programs 
directed to these kinds of people. 
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Unfortunately, the NewStart programs were only given a three to 
five year lease of life so that they were unable to do more than begin the 
process of determining what training and educational techniques were most 
effective. They operated on the supply side of the market exclusively: they 
were not concerned with programs designed to create employment opportunities. 
In some areas new methods were developed, and new institutional forms were 
created and adapted to the peculiar needs of the people in each area. Other 
areas had little or no success, but the NewStart programs in general demon- 
strated the importance of approaches that were flexible enough to be adapted 
to the particular needs of particular groups in a variety of rural areas 
across Canada. 


With the establishment of DREE in 1969, the developmental phi- 
losophy shifted to the "growth centres" concept. A growth centre is an urban 
area in a generally depressed region which, through financial incentives for 
industry and economic facility programs and social infrastructure invest- 
ment, appears likely to become attractive enough to industry to create a 
continuing base for industrial development. Federal regional development 
policies thus became primarily committed to urbanization and industraliza- 
tion, without adequately recognizing the complex social and economic inter- 
relationships between the rural and urban sectors. There have been dispro- 
portionately low levels of expenditure on social adjustment and rural 
resource development in the Special Area agreements. A decreasing trend of 
expenditure in ARDA programs is also discernible since 1969. 


It seems likely, however, that the growth centre concept will 
mainly help those within the growth centre itself or within commuting dis-— 
tance of it and may do little to improve materially the economic prospect 
of those in more distant rural areas. For such people, the presence of 
growth centres somewhat expands the availability of employment opportunities, 
provided that the barriers can be penetrated through training, social 
adjustment and in other ways. Rural people appear to feel, however, that the 
employment impact on rural areas of industries located in such growth centres 
has so far been minimal. 


Canada is notably lacking in programs designed to bridge the gap 
between distant urban employment opportunities and the real situation of 
those in relatively remote rural areas. In this sense, the problem of those 
in rural areas continues to be relatively untouched by governmental initia- 
tives designed to improve employment prospects and income levels in depressed 
regions. It is clear that new initiatives and new organizational structures 
are needed if these people are to be reached in any meaningful sense. 


Some federal programs of supposedly universal application have not 
proven to be useful for rural residents; indeed these programs have been 
discriminatory against them. Mortgage funds available under CMHC are mostly 
obtained in urban areas, not in smaller rural communities. The general 
requirement, in practice, of a certain minimal population size before 
specific services can be available in a rural community reflects the assump- 
tion that in smaller and less-serviced rural communities mortgage financing 
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for housing development is a poor investment and a greater risk. In the 
same way, a rural businessman who seeks financial assistance through loans 
from banks often faces higher equity requirements than would a similar 
businessman in an urban area. 


review: 
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The following important lessons can be drawn from this brief 


Emphasis must be placed on job creation within the rural areas. 
Given the size of the current population and labour force of 

these areas, together with their potentialities for population 
growth, it may not be realistic to expect that they will generate 
a sufficient level of employment opportunities to provide adequate 
standards of living for all people in these areas. This means that 
programs must be carefully balanced between providing jobs and 
fostering voluntary migration. 


Job creation activities must take realistic note of economic 
potentials and opportunities. Many rural areas may not be attract- 
ive to industries not based upon local resources. In such cases 

job creation efforts must revolve around improving the efficiency 
of existing primary industry production and of inducing further 
processing of local primary resources. This in turn involves the 
introduction of appropriate technology, adequate financing, manage- 
ment training and other inputs designed to improve the economic 
capacities and opportunities of these areas, at the scale and rate 
of development which the communities in these areas can sustain. 


Appropriate forms of training must be made available to the local 
population to enable them to participate fully in the development. 
Adequate lead time must be provided for these training programs: 
they are an integral part of the development process, and must be 
co-ordinated with other program elements. 


In general, there has been insufficient emphasis on social adjust- 
ment programs within a family context. If people have to move, to 
improve their employment and income, social adjustment programs 
must be in place for the transition to be successful. This involves 
a variety of programs not only in the area from which they leave 
but also in the reception area. 


The realization of these kinds of developmental and human needs 

in rural areas will clearly be impossible if the plans and programs 
are handed down from the senior levels of government. Planning and 
action to identify rural or regional needs and opportunities can 
be best organized within the communities concerned and through the 
initiatives of local or sub-regional development associations 

and other local interest groups. Community participation must 

also be ensured in the evaluative process, to determine the 
measures of success and failures of any programs. 
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The Commitment to Rural Canada 


In our opinion, the socio-economic trends, the resulting imbal- 
ances and hardship to the Canadian society, as well as the limited effective- 
ness of governmental efforts to correct these, all point firmly to the need 
for a very definite commitment, by all development agencies, to redevelop 
and revitalize the rural economy. This commitment must be based upon the 
firm belief that there are social and economic benefits to be gained for all 
Canadians by a more equitable distribution of economic activities between 
the rural and urban areas. 


Further, this commitment must be based upon the assumption that 
development is not a goal in itself, but a means to achieving a better 
pattern of society, a wider economic horizon and a greater range of choices 
of lifestyles for all Canadians. The ultimate goal of development is, there- 
fore, the improved well-being of the people. The acceptance of this hierarchy 
of goals and means requires that more consideration be given to the full 
social and economic costs and benefits, both private and pubic ore futrure 
economic growth and its location. This commitment, which is necessary for 
effectively revitalizing rural areas and providing opportunities to rural 
people, will require the development and implementation of appropriate 
policies, programs and institutions. 


Rural Resources and Opportunities 
ee ee PPO PeUnL ORCS: 


The Council's concern for full development of economic opportuni- 
ties flows directly from its mandate concerning rural development. We 
believe that the provision of equal opportunities and economic development 
in all regions of Canada will lead to substantial economic as well as social 
benefits for the entire country. The emphasis should be upon balanced growth 
based upon the existing resource potentials - both physical and human - and 
the existing socio-economic position of an area. By nature such a policy 
must be flexible, because resources are not evenly distributed among differ- 
ent areas, regions and provinces; the productive bases, economic character- 
istics and social structures vary as well. What we envisage is not a rigid 
developmental approach but an approach to development which can operate 
through these factors rather than neglect or change them. 


We are firmly convinced, on the basis of Council studies as well 
aS our encounters with local people, that the absence of opportunities in 
an area is the exception in Canada and that the Systematic identification 
of opportunities is the first step toward full development. The identifica- 
tion and the development of such opportunities will provide the sustaining 
economic base to attract people to the regions, or at least retain those now 
there, and thus further relieve the pressures on urban growth. 


The major components of a policy commitment of full economic 
development with emphasis on regions and rural areas at present disadvan- 
taged are: an inventory of resources and opportunities available; the pro- 
vision of adequate incentives in developing areas - and disincentives in 
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certain urban regions; information and technical services available to 
local groups and individuals, for their full participation in the inventory, 
planning, and development phases; supportive manpower programs to enable 
people not only to participate in local development, but also to success- 
fully adjust to changing economic and social structures and to migrate to 
better opportunities if they wish or need to. 


Participation and the Decision Making Process 


The Council's position on participation has been expressed 
repeatedly in its past reports. In essence it is predicted on the assump- 
tion that development policies and programs of any kind, if they are to be 
successful, must be accepted by the people directly affected. To be accepted, 
they must be understood and must adequately reflect the needs and priorities 
of the people so affected. The most effective means of ensuring such under- 
standing and acceptance is by the full participation of those affected 
throughout the whole process: planning and programming for development, 
implementation, and evaluation. 


The participation of rural people in the planning and imple- 
mentation of development strategies requires the establishment of appro- 
priate processes and institutions to ensure not only their participation 
but also the effective response of government to their contributions. In 
the context of the specific policies suggested in this report this assumption 
of participation at all levels is essential to success. 


The Inventory Preparation 


The potential for developing such inventories of rural resources 
already exists. The use of the Canada Land Inventory in the identification 
of soil capability for sustaining agriculture, forestry, wildlife of 
several types, and recreation provides an excellent beginning for developing 
inventories of physical resources. If, in addition, a sea tnventory could be 
developed of Canada's coastal waters - and in some cases inland fresh waters - 
and their capability for sustaining different species of marine life, the 
inventory of resources would be more than complete, and especially useful 
for the Atlantic Provinces. 


The people of a region or area and their existing institutions 

are, however, the most important resource in the development process; their 
abilities, aspirations, and needs must be considered. Further, it is the 
residents themselves who are best able, in most cases, to identify specific 
opportunities in their own region if they are encouraged and assisted to do 
so. They are also best able to identify their special problems, needs and 
aspirations, all of which may prove to be the foundation for opportunities 
to be developed - or at least the determinants of how best to proceed. It 
is encouraging that this type of involvement of the people in such an inven- 
tory phase has been used in certain regions and provincesl. 
a : ’ . : ; eae ae : 
Manitoba's Regional Analysis Program, and community initiatives in 
Bridgewater and Pictou County, Nova Scotia, Cabano, Quebec and Kent 
County, New Brunswick, are examples of such popular involvement. 
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The inventory phase may identify opportunities based upon the 
primary industries, such as expansion of output, change in product, increased 
return through a change in the market structure, or a further processing of 
the initial primary products. These opportunities may be based not only on 
local or regional markets but also in some cases on exclusively foreign 
demands. Specialty fish products in demand in Europe and Japan, and certain 
specialty crops, are excellent examples of this. 


In the preparation of such an inventory of opportunities the 
expertise and services to aid local people must be made available. The role 
of government in support of the local initiative in completing this process 
is important for forming a base for subsequent development. 


The Developmental Approach 


The preparation of an inventory of resources and opportunities 
will often result in the identification of limited-scale opportunities. The 
Council believes that these are legitimate points of departure for economic 
development. It is not necessary to import large scale enterprises into 
smaller communities, where they may disrupt existing institutions. We believe 
that, if local resources and opportunities are developed on an appropriate 
scale, development becomes a self-sustaining process. If the opportunities 
point toward small scale undertakings, they should be encouraged and pro- 
moted. If, on the other hand, the potential for a large scale enterprise 
is identified, proper assistance should be provided. 


In this approach the prime concern is with social and economic 
growth and development, not either at the exclusion of the other. This 
requires a carefully judged mix of indigenous and external resources to 
achieve the maximum social and economic gains in the communities. It may 
be achieved only through deliberate and careful evaluation of the physical 
and human resources and their potentials for development; the precise scopes 
for investment; the interests of the community; and planning for exploitation 
in partnership with local communities. For such an approach to development, 
it is therefore vital to encourage and strengthen the planning and the 
decision-making ability of the rural communities, using all necessary govern- 
mental assistance - financial, technical and professional. 


The rural redevelopment strategy we have outlined here does Hot. 
in essentials, disagree with external assistance as an inducement factor. 
In fact, such assistance is an important precondition. This external 
assistance and initiative must, however, be supported by local participation 
if the result is to be a sustained development process. The pace of develop- 
ment in a given region must hold a balance between its resources and oppor- 
tunities and its capabilities. 


The Council believes that this approach to development will 
eventually generate a favourable market economy within the rural areas, 
with increasing scope for employment and income opportunities for rural 
people, and will create conditions for controlled urbanization within these 
areas. 
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Varied Forms of Responsive Assistance Needed 


We recognize that there is a tremendous variety of resources and 
opportunities across a country of the size of Canada. Because of this, we 
cannot envisage any set pattern of development, nor can we indicate the 
nature and order of the assistance necessary to encourage development 
throughout rural Canada. It is, however, apparent that there are certain 
common elements which must be examined, given the commitment to rural Canada 
and its revitalization. 


The identification of opportunities throughout rural areas will 
likely reveal that both large and limited-scale enterprises, based on 
indigenous resources, can be developed. Unfortunately, in North America, 
research and development in technology has been overwhelmingly dedicated 
to increasing scale and specialization and not toward adapting technology 
to intermediate or limited scale operations. 


There is therefore a need for research into the development and 
application of an advanced technology adapted to limited scale enterprises. 
This effort would not be directed toward the preservation of, or a return to, 
isolated small enterprises, serving local markets and operating with obsolete 
technology and higher costs. The need is for the development of techniques of 
production appropriate for the scale of enterprise which can be sustained in 
smaller centres and rural areas. 


Similar to the question of appropriate technology is the develop- 
ment of appropriate management capability for enterprises of a limited scale. 
The major emphasis of existing business management schools in North America 
is on the skills required in large enterprises where a certain level of 
specialization is necessary. The needs of the smaller entrepreneurs and 
managers do not appear to concern existing business institutions. 


This point is equally important to traditional primary activities. 
The emphasis on the expansion of farms and fishing operations has been con- 
sistently biased in favour of the individual entrepreneur; there has been no 
attempt to explore other types of structures which could be profitable. For 
example, some advances in industrial activity have been the result of new 
forms of management which have greatly facilitated the use of new technology. 
A tendency towards specialization in production has resulted in improved 
efficiency, but has not necessarily led a company to rely on a single market 
or product line. In primary production, the limited application of similar 
management combinations has resulted in less efficient and more vulnerable 
firms. 


Co-operative ventures to reduce individual vulnerability, to 
optimize the use of machinery and equipment, or to intensify and diversify 
production, have certain definite advantages for agricultural producers. 
The development of secondary activities around the existing agricultural 
base, or the introduction of new locally initiated enterprises, is also 
possible through local or regional co-operation. This new and active 
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expansionary role for co-operatives could make an important contribution 
to rural development. 


The ability of small enterprises to obtain active marketing 
intelligence and services is greatly limited. The example was cited earlier, 
of a local fish resource being developed for a specific distant foreign 
market. This type of market information service is vitally important for 
the growth and viability cf small enterprises; it must therefore be pro- 
vided by governmental agencies, which have wider access to national and 
international market intelligence. 


The lack of provision for upgrading the management skills of 
the small entrepreneur and the managers of the small and intermediate firm 
remains an obvious shortcoming in business management education in Canada. 
In rural areas, where out-migration has selectively reduced the future pool 
of entrepreneurs and managers, this lack is even more pronounced. There is 
therefore a pressing need for management training, assistance and counselling, 
if the type and scale of enterprise which holds the key to development for 
rural areas is to be successful. 


It is true that programs of financial incentives to small 
businesses in rural areas do exist; but in many cases the businessman is 
unable to take advantage of them. The problem arises partly because rural 
businessmen do not always know of these programs because the offices of the 
various agencies providing them are normally located in urban centres. There 
isfalsor the: problem! of how to’ego about applying for assistance and which 
agency one should approach first. These are genuine problems for the small 
businessman in a rural area. 


The necessary financial backing, to start or expand a business 
in a small community or rural area is also more difficult to obtain. There 
is, of course, more risk involved because of the limited market, the lower 
level of knowledge and managerial skills, as well as (normally) a lower 
level of awareness of the rural situation by the credit granting institution. 
The combination of disadvantages greatly impairs rural initiative. 


In summary, the Council wishes to emphasize the need for a series 
of adaptive services many of which are interrelated. Properly researched 
technology, and management arrangements adapted to small and intermediate 
Scale industries, are important long-term needs if we are to properly 
exploit rural potentialities. An integrated approach to providing assistance 
and consulting services on marketing and management, and adequate funding to 
small and intermediate scale enterprises in rural areas, are essential for 
the continuing growth and success of rural entrepreneurship. 
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Manpower Needs in the Rural Context 


The people of any region are an extremely important resource, 
indeed the most important resource for economic development. As we have 
indicated in Chapter I, an industrial firm is attracted to centres which 
can provide a pool of qualified manpower in a wide range of abilities. We 
also noted that existing manpower programs are primarily designed to meet 
urban industrial needs and not those of rural areas. We further indicated 
that there is a lack of qualified entrepreneurs and managers in rural 
areas to sustain and foster economic growth there. Finally, we must observe 
that the educational and skill levels of many rural residents are signifi- 
cantly below those of urban residents. These are the basic facts that 
necessarily lead to a disadvantaged position for rural areas. The need for 
a comprehensive program of manpower and managerial development in rural 
areas is therefore a concern of special significance to the Council. 


The Council has reviewed the official manpower policies and pro- 
grams as they relate to rural Canada and has found them inadequate to their 
Stated purpose. Insufficient notice is taken of the fact that there is a 
two-way interaction of education and economic development. The normal 
accepted relationship is that the educational level of the labour force in 
a region has an important influence on the rate and type of economic 
development. It is, however, also the case that the level of economic 
development significantly influences the level and quality of educational 
achievement. This suggests that efforts to provide more, and more varied, 
job opportunities could have contributed to the raising of educational 
levels, while at the same time retaining more of the local population, than 
have those manpower programs which have directly raised levels of education 
to enable people to migrate to other jobs. 


Manpower programs at present lack the flexibility to meet rural 
problems except when there are immediate job opportunities for trainees. 
Yet the diversity of manpower problems in rural areas demands that programs 
be designed which can respond to the special needs of any region. The existing 
disadvantaged position of rural Canadians, in terms of educational levels, 
must be met through both long-term efforts, probably through the school 
systems, and immediate remedial programs to enable them to benefit from 
economic opportunities, either locally or elsewhere. The special nature of 
rural areas, and the need for special programs of adjustment, must be met 
through manpower programs which can provide adaptive counselling and which 
reach out to include even the most disadvantaged. 


Several other inadequacies are apparent in attempts to deal with 
rural manpower. In many cases the insistence on approved facilities before 
there can be classes or training precludes their being held in the best 
location for the trainees. There is also inadequate use of on-the-job 
training for teaching immediately applicable skills. Requirements for a 
certain level of formal education (or for related skills) in many cases makes 
it difficult to use the existing talents of rural people. For example many 
rural people possess mechanical skills learned from their existing occupations; 
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on-the-job training in many situations could constructively use that base 
and not require additional, and often unrelated, formal standards of edu- 
cation and training. 


For rural residents who are changing their jobs, and still more 
for those who have to move to other areas, special counselling services are 
necessary in both the pre-adjustment and post-adjustment periods. In many 
cases the type of counselling used must include the entire family, because 
of the changes in life style and habits entailed. Without such services 
adjustment is less likely to be successful. 


We have already referred, briefly, to the need to deal with the 
most disadvantaged in a region. The practical application of most manpower 
programs is based upon the maximum benefits being obtained for the costs 
incurred. As a result, the trainees selected are those individuals likely 
to show the most progress. This may be laudable in the context of efficient 
allocation of scarce resources, but it has the direct effect of neglecting 
the worst-off rural resident. 


There appears to be very little opportunity for rural residents 
to train for other than primary industry employment. If it is honestly 
believed that rural residents should shift to urban-based employment, 
whether in the same region or elsewhere, then there must be adequate pro- 
vision to train them in the skills demanded by urban industries. The pre- 
dominantly male orientation of the manpower programs, and the utter lack 
of supportive functions for women are also of concern to the Council. The 
extent of this last disparity can be indicated by the enrollment of women 
in Manpower skill courses; this is demonstrably lower than their proportion 
in the labour force. In addition women desire more access to traditional 
male jobs. Existing programs do not encourage, and in many cases don't 
allow, them to take advantage of these opportunities. 


It is obvious that there must be an expanding economy if there 
is to be any improvement in the position of the disadvantaged. Without such 
expansion, people engaged in training courses may be leap-frogged over the 
existing lower levels of the labour market. In addition, when there are no 
jobs available the learned skills are lost through lack of use and training 
becomes no more than a means cf income support instead of the basis for a 
continuing improvement in economic participation and an improved level of 
income. 


In any honest policy for development these manpower needs must 
be explicitly recognized and programs adapted to meet them. Human resources 
must be planned for as precisely as are all other factors, because there is 
a long lead time necessary to prepare people for new skills. Manpower pro- 
grams must be of sufficient duration to meet the long-term needs of rural 
areas; they must not be used merely as short term remedies. In this long- 
term context, training, educational and social adjustment programs are 
simply means to assist people to take advantage of economic opportunities. 
They are not and must not become, ends in themselves. 
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Human and Community Needs 


This review has, to this point, concentrated upon the economic 
development aspect of the proposed commitment to rural Canada. There are, 
of course, social and equity aspects to such a commitment as well. In the 
Third Report and Review the Council defined some parameters of the inade- 
quate level of services available to rural residents. It is not necessary 
to reiterate the inadequacies in social services, but the Council repeats 
and emphasizes that decent housing, health, education, and community facil- 
ities are the legitimate rights of all Canadians, wherever they live. For 
many rural areas this will mean that there must be an investment in much of 
the social infrastructure and facilities that urban residents take for 
granted. 


There will inevitably be cases where economic activities, govern- 
mental decisions and developmental programs will adversely affect certain 
groups of people. In these cases, appropriate compensation and adjustment 
programs must be provided. The principles of social maintenance and compen- 
Sation are already accepted in Canada, but these principles must be consid- 
ered mandatory when changes are actively pursued. 


Central Information and Counselling Services 


The various rural people whom the Council has met all agree that 
there are two serious shortcomings in government aid: the lack of a central 
comprehensive source of information and the lack of any co-ordination 
between government agencies. Whether it is a rural businessman seeking 
advice on application for a DREE grant, an individual looking for work, a 
family wishing to move, or a farmer wishing to expand, there is generally 
confusion over which of the multitude of agencies to approach and the lack 
of communication between them. The confusion becomes complete when different 
aspects of the same problem have to be dealt with by different agencies. 


A few paragraphs above, we discussed the need for flexibility as 
an approach to rural business. In just the same way, if marketing, manage- 
ment, technical and financial services were available at a single delivery 
point rather than in a multiplicity of agencies, these programs too will 
unquestionably be far more effective. Similarly, an individual who needs 
training, or information on housing, transportation, or any other matters 
relating to his effort to relocate in a new job situation will undoubtedly 
be better served if he is only required to go to one source. 


Land Resource Preservation 


In an earlier paragraph we noted that, although the predominant 
concern of the Council is with those rural areas which have too little pro- 
ductive economic activity to provide a healthy depth and permanence to the 
community, other rural areas may have more pressing needs of a different 
nature. In particular, because of the pressure of competing urban uses, the 

reservation of the land resource and the rural nature of certain areas is 
extremely important. 
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In the light of well-publicised projections of the rate of 
growth of the world's population, high quality agricultural land for food 
Production is probably our most valuable possession. The preservation of 
farmland must be a primary concern for the future, although this should 
not necessarily mean preservation against all competitive uses. It should, 
however, prevent our land resources from being used wastefully because it 
is almost impossible to reverse the development for non-agricultural uses, 
once begun. 


The first step in such a policy of land resource preservation is 
the development of guidelines for land use. These guidelines should confine 
urban expansion strictly to lands with a lower potential for agriculture; 
identify and preserve lands Suitable for recreation and scenic beauty; and 
Protect the best agricultural land in order to provide the needed agricul- 
tural stability. The techniques for developing such guidelines exist and 
Should be used. The Canada Land Inventory continues to provide the basis 
for rating the capability of land for Sustaining agricultural production, 
forestry, certain types of wildlife, and recreation. In addition, techniques 
for rating land for its capability for construction purposes, or for urban- 
ization, have been developed. The consistent use of such techniques in pro- 
viding a complete land inventory is invaluable for integrated land use 
planning and development. 


We do not take the view that agriculture is entitled to all the 
best lands under any circumstances. Land is required for many other legiti- 
mate purposes such as recreation, highways, urbanization, etc. However, 
land for agricultural use must be of a higher quality; where possible, other 
uses than farming should be permitted only on lower quality land. 


Flexibility for growth is another consideration in such planning; 
here it concerns the ease with which land can be transferred from one use to 
another. The general irreversibility of land use for other than agricultural 
Purposes makes sustained farming the best means of using suitable lands until 
they are required for other uses. This ensures that the resource is productive 
and not merely left idle for speculative purposes. It is equally important 
that urban growth should be based on an integral process which. envisages, 
plans, and controls the extension of services to new areas. In this sense, 
the use of lands for agricultural production while they await their eventual 
conversion to other uses is the least wasteful for society. 


The benefits to be gained from such an approach to controlled 
urban growth are immense, particularly in the long run. It is obvious that, 
if ots implementation, the weighing of the public good and the protection 
of individual rights are serious questions. It is also clear that the free 
market system, with its dominating short-term commercial interests, has not 
adequately provided for the public good. The rational planning of land use 
must increasingly find its way into the policies of governments at all levels. 
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Conclusion 


The diversity of rural Canada demands that policies and programs 
be flexible and remain responsive to the needs and initiatives of the 
regions and individuals concerned. This observation is paramount if the 
problems of rural Canada are to be met. The needs of rural residents, as 
expressed to the Council and as outlined in this chapter, can only be met 
if there is a serious acceptance of the commitment to rural Canada. This 
commitment will enable the governments and the rural people to jointly 
develop integrated and co-ordinated approaches to the redevelopment and 
revitalization of rural Canada. This effort can be a positive step toward 
reducing rural-urban disparities, which are equally as serious as regional 
disparities, and alleviating the pressure toward increased urban concentration. 


The following chapter will outline specific recommendations for 
implementing this commitment. Although these recommendations are primarily 
directed towards government, at all levels, they are also addressed to all 
agencies, groups and individuals concerned with rural Canada. 
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CHAPTER ITI 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In this Fifth Report and Review, the CCRD has attempted to focus 
on the degree of dissatisfaction and concern increasingly being expressed 
by rural Canadians in regard to their future, as seen in the perspective of 
the historical trends in economic forces and the self-perpetuating nature 
of these forces. These forces have created a process of rural depopulation 
and increasing urbanization which appears to be irreversible. 


The effects of the historical pattern of growth and development 
have not been beneficial for a great many Canadians, whether rural or urban. 
Canadians are now demanding that some attention be paid to the social and 
economic costs inherent in the process of rural depopulation and urban 
expansion. Indeed, the inter-related phenomena of our more rapidly expanding 
cities and their associated problems on the one hand, and the problems of 
rural areas on the other hand, are causing increasing societal concern and 
demands for new approaches. The historical patterns of growth and develop- 
ment are no longer accepted by large segments of Canadians as inevitable; 
they demand, and are ready to initiate actions to create a more human 
environment. 


In this climate of increasing public concern and awareness with 
regard to the future shape of the country, the CCRD urges all levels of 
government, and all development agencies, to make an explicit Commitment to 
Rural Canada and to adopt policies that would permit fuller development of 
rural resources and opportunities and the revitalization of the rural socio- 
economic structure. 


In calling for such a commitment, the CCRD does not demand a 
return to the idealized past. Although the traditional role of rural areas 
as supplier of food remains and will remain important, the economic activi- 
ties as well as the tastes and consumption patterns of rural residents have 
undergone profound changes as a result of the phenomenal growth of urban 
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centres and improvements in transportation and communication facilities. 
There cannot, therefore, be a prototype or typical rural area. What is 
implied in the commitment, therefore, is a developmental approach that will 
substantially increase the rural income and employment opportunities, to 
the extent that it will encourage rural living and preserve the rural 
environment. 


While the basic elements of such policies are described in the 
preceeding chapter, the CCRD wishes to emphasize here that no policy or 
policies of rural development will be effective unless the process of 
governmental decision-making comes closer to rural people and becomes 
quickly and adequately responsive to their needs. 


Recommendations 


13 The commitment to the redevelopment and revitalization of rural 
Canada must be accepted by all levels of government, not only 
for reasons of equity and social justice, but also for the long- 
run social and economic gains for Canada as a whole and for all 
Canadians. 


The CCRD therefore recommends that: 


The government of Canada should make an explicit policy commit- 
ment for mrak development. The Minister of Regional Economic 
Expansion in his nevised approach to regionak development should 
take the necessary initiative and measures to promote similar 
policy commitments by other development agencies. 


23 One of the most important elements in such a commitment is the 
recognition that rural people should have the opportunity to 
enjoy an acceptable level of living, and that this should include 
access to improved amenities and services: sewage and water 
facilities, recreation facilities, better education and manpower 
training, as well as improved housing. This is particularly 
important for the areas or groups who have been historically 
worse off in these amenities. 


The CCRD therefore recommends that: 


The Minister of Regional Economic Expansion use ARDA and special 
anea programs, as well as prevail upon other appropriate develop- 
ment agencies, to improve these basic facilities in nmnak areas. 


3 One of the strongest demands of rural people is that the develop- 
ment policies and the process of decision-making must be realistic 
and responsive to the needs, preferences and strengths of the 
rural communities. 


The CCRD therefore recommends that: 
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The federak government, in co-operation with the provinces and 
other agencies, should provide aid and encouragement to 

voluntary, sectoral and Locak development associations 40 that 
concerned rurak people can participate in the identification of 
needs and opportunities, in the formulation of development pro- 
grams, as well as in their implementation adapted to Locak needs. 


Adequate provision of assistance to rural enterprises is of 
crucial importance to any policy of rural development. Such 
assistance must be extended in a way that would meet the varied 
needs and the scale of enterprises encountered. 


The CCRD therefore recommends that: 


DREE regional offices should be equipped to provide the 
following services: 


1. outreaching and on-the-spot assistance to al entre- 
preneurs, providing managerial and marketing assistance, 
advice, and consultation, to improve the viabikity and 
growth prospects of their enterprises; 


2. market research and development serwices that will 
enable rurak businessmen to identify immediate and 
future market opportunities for their products or 
SOAVACES 5 


3. credit services to nurak entrepreneurs at the same 
Levek and facility as available to urban entnre- 
PARNWKA . 


Any realistic development of rural areas must be continuing; 
hence, it must be supported by the development of an inventory 
of resources, opportunities and needs of rural communities, to 
facilitate intelligent planning and choice of occupations. 
Much of this exists in the Canada Land Inventory, among other 
places. 


The CCRD therefore recommends that: 


The rnegionak administration of DREE, in conjunction with the 
provincial governments, should assist and encourage the develop- 
ment of such inventories in specific rural areas. Regional 
development councils on Locak development associations in the 
provinces must play Amportant noles in this process. 


Education, upgrading and skill training facilities for rural 
people are necessary for success, whether in rural or regional 
development efforts. These facilities must be provided not only 
to prepare rural people for success in rural occupations but 
also to adequately prepare those who decide to move to urban 
employment. The range of manpower development programs should 
be wide and flexible enough to provide rural people with the 
wider economic horizon. Further simple social justice demands 
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that any program of human development must set greater emphasis 
on the up-grading and skill training of those who are most dis- 
advantaged. 


The CCRD studies indicate that, in general, manpower development 
programs have been of little benefit to rural people in their 
choice of economic activities. 


The CCRD therefore recommends that: 


DREE take the initiative and assess the informational and 
turning needs of alk rural areas; then, in conjunction with 
the Department of Manpower and Imnignation and the Separate 
provinerak governments, develop comprehensive programs to 
satisfy these needs, in order to fully utilize the potential 
and strength of the rural communities. 


In a policy of comprehensive rural redevelopment, aimed at a 
balanced rural-urban growth, the needs for wide-ranging man- 
power and adaptive skill training, and for adaptive technology 
and management, beaome critical issues. 


The CCRD therefore recommends that: 


An Institute of Adaptive Technology and Management be 
established in Canada to ensure the development of such 
adaptive technology and management and its PNOVASLONS , 
On a continuing basis, to rural entrepreneurs. 


This institute would specifically concern itself with the 
development and application of technology and managerial forms, 
adapted to small and intermediate scale enterprises, which 
would improve the efficiency and viability of existing rural 
business, as well as encourage the development of new enter- 
prises and industries based on opportunities and potentials in 
rural areas. 


Co-operative action in Canada has historically been initiated 
and centred in rural areas; but in recent years there has been 
little development in this field. The CCRD believes that co= 
operative activities can be an important instrument for the 
development of rural resources and the revitalization of the 
rural socio-economic structure. 


The CCRD therefore recommends that: 


The Co-operative Movement explore all nelevant applications of 
co-operative action in promoting rural enterprises and develop- 
ment. Government shoukd assist the various modes of co-operative 
action which would benefit the economic development of rural 
ANeas. 
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9. The phenomenal growth in urban population is exerting destructive 
pressure upon the rural landscape and the traditional rural 
occupations in areas surrounding urban centres. This is particu- 
larly true in the St. Lawrence lowlands in the east and in the 
lower mainland region of British Columbia in the west. In other 
areas, although such pressures are markedly less severe, there 
is considerable loss of rural land assets due to non-resident 
ownership or uncontrolled cottage development for urban dwellers. 
The CCRD believes these pressures can be accommodated in an 
orderly fashion. 


The CCRD therefore recommends that: 


Regional development policies incorporate Spectfic guidelines 
for optimum Land use. These guidelines should: control and 
direct urban expansion to Lands with Low potential fON agni- 
culture; protect Lands suitable for necreation and scenic 
beauty; and preserve the best agricultwuak Land for the pro- 
duction of food, which in the international context is 
becoming increasingly important. 


These recommendations are largely based on popular demand, 
particularly in rural areas; the CCRD strongly believes that policies 
based on these recommendations will not only revitalize the rural economy 
and rural life, but also,’in the light of the predictable socio-economic 
trends, progressively lead this country towards a more balanced rural-urban 
growth and spatial distribution of population. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


ISO-DEYOGRAPHIC MAPS 
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POPULATION MAPS 


There are a number of ways to indicate population density relative 
to geographic areas. Conventional maps rely on symbols of varying weight. 
Tables and graphs can also illustrate population concentrations and charac- 
teristics. 


An imaginative attempt to demonstrate population concentration 
involves the use of isodemographic maps, first developed in Canada for the 
Department of the Environment. These are maps in which the unit of measure- 
ment is people, not space or distance. 


The isodemographic process provides a dramatic means of compre- 
hending the effect of population concentration in major urban centres. The 
attempt is to show population reality within a still recognizable geographic 
entity. 


In the two maps enclosed, a number of urban communities are 
shown approximately as they appear now in terms of population density 
relative to surrounding areas and as they will appear in 2001, if present 
growth trends continue. 


The grid on both maps is designed to show 100,000 people per 
Square, whether in the designated urban centres or not. In this way, the 
changing size of the communities and the influence of their populations 
can be illustrated. The 1971 map is considerably smaller than the map for 
2001. By using the same scale for both maps the growth in size of the urban 
centres, and urban Canada generally, can be readily grasped. 


Do not look for spatial reality in these maps. It does not exist. 
But population reality does and it is this effect which is demonstrated. 
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APPENDIX “B” 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


CHAIRMAN Dr. W.A. Jenkins 
VICE-CHALRMAN Prof. Jane A. Abramson 
DIRECTORS Dr. Helen C. Abell 


Mr. Gavin Henderson 
Dr. Marcel Daneau 
Mr. Donald Snowden 


Dr. Norman H. Morse 


SECRETARIAT 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR Mr. Gerald Steele 
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DIRECTOR Mr. M. Jalaluddin 
RESEARCH OFFICER Mr. Pever®C. Jacobs 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER Mrs. Laurette Dion 
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ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERS 
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Canadian Council on Social Development 
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Director General 
Institut coopératif Desjardins 
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Canadian Water Resources Association 


CLARK, Mrs. C.E. 
Canadian Association in Support of the 
Native Peoples 


CRYDERMAN, Mr. Fenton 
The Co-operative Union of Canada 


FULTON, Mrs. Marion 
Honorary President 
Federated Women's Institutes of Canada 


HENDERSON, Mr. Gavin 

Executive Director 

National & Provincial Parks Association 
of Canada 


HODGE, Mr. Gordon 
Executive Director 
Canadian Association for Adult Education 


JENKINS, Dr. W.A. 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council 
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Director 
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The Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
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STUDIES MADE BY 
THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


First Report and Review, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, December 1967. 


Second Report and Review - Some Major Problems of Regional 
Develcpment, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, September 1968. 


Third Report and Review - Rural Canada 1970: Prospects and 
Problems, Information Canada, Ottawa, 1970. 


Fourth Report and Review - Towards a Development Strategy for 
Canada, Information Canada, Ottawa, 1972. 


Views on Rural Development in Canada, William M. Nicholls, 
Special Study No. 1, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1967. 


ARDA: An Experiment in Development Planning, James N. McCorie, 
Special Study No. 2, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1969. 


Report of a Seminar at Geneva Park, Orillia, Ontario - (on grass- 
roots views on rural development issues), Ottawa, 1969. 


Participation and Regional Planning, Guy Bourassa, CCRD, 1969. 


Brief Submitted by the CCRD to the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty, Ottawa, 1970. 


Statement Submitted by the CCRD to the Canadian Agricultural 
Congress, Ottawa, 1970. 


Brief Submitted by the CCRD at the Public Hearing on Fundy 
National Park, 1970. 


Poverty, Regions, and Change - A compendium of essays and the 
proceedings of the 1970 Winnipeg Conference on Rural and Regional 
Development Policy Issues - Jointly sponsored by CCRD and 
Canadian Economics Association, 1974. 


Resettlement Policies in Newfoundland, Parzival Copes, CCRD, 
1972. 


Local Development Associations in Canada - a CCRD Special Study, 
1974. 
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Community Development Associations in Newfoundland, Bernard Brown, 
CCRD, 1972. 


Development and Communications: A Canadian Perspective, Hawley 
Black, CCRD, 1972. 


A Report on the Joint meeting of CCRD at Moncton with Resource 
People and Local Leaders from the Province of New Brunswick. 


A Report on the Joint meeting of CCRD at Winnipeg with Resource 
People and Local Leaders from the Province of Manitoba. 


Tourism & Outdoor Recreation - Impact on Rural Development 


Manpower Policies and Programs in Rural Canada 


Studies for public distribution on request 


Publications to come out in 1974 
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TABLEAU VIL 


rofession, en pourcentage. 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 LALO HOG 


rofesstons L00-0- WUC 400.0 “100.0, 106.0 100.0 100.0. .100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Toutes 


Travailleurs intellectuels 39.8 40.5 40.4 40.6 41.1 42.4 42.6 43.9 44.5 45.5 46.1 
Gestion ov 9.2 9.3 9.2 9.2 9.3 9.2 9.4 0.5 9.6 10.0 9.8 
Professions libérales & techniques 9.9 10.6 10.6 10.6% ads 1237 12.4 130. = aie 13.6 14.1 
Employés de bureau 1373 13.3 134 13.4 13.4 13.9 14.0 14.6 14.8 14.8 #S..1 
Personnel de vente ra ae: ree Lh 7.0 6.6 6.8 6.8 6.8 re Bel 

Travailleurs manuels 2952 29.5 2957 29.5 30.1 Shee 30.4 29.4 29.6 2971: 28.4 


Manoeuvres et ouvriers non quali- 


fiés 5.0 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.7 4.3 4.1 4.1 4.0 4.3 
Artisans, travailleurs 4 la pro- 


duction, transformation et ac- 


tivités connexes 24.2 Th7 24.9 24.6 05.9 26.5 26.1 25.3 25.5 25.1 Oe] 
Industries primaires 13.5 1735 pany. 11.6 10.9 9.8 9.5 q.7 8.5 8q3 7.8 
Agriculteurs et ouvriers agricoles ape 10.6 10.3 9.6 8.7 78 1:6 3 6.9 6.5 ne 
Bicherons et activités connexes 1.4 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.7 ey Oa 0.6 0.5 
Pécheurs, trappeurs et chasseurs = Gad 0.4 9.4 0.3 6.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Mineurs, carriers et activités 
connexes 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.7 et 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.7 ey 0.7 
Transports et communications 637 6.5 6.4 6.4 6.3 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.3 53 
Services et loisirs 10.9 10.9 i et 10.6 eS 11.0 11.6 1230 i a 12-3 ye 
Source: Tableau spécial du Canada pour 12 mois - moyenne, Division des enquétes spéciales, Bureau des Statistiques, 


Statistique Canada, 9712-503. 


€l 


Toutes tndustrtes 


Industries primaires 


Agriculture 

Exploitation forestiére 

Péche et chasse 

Mines, carriéres, puits pétrole 


Industries secondaires 


Fabrication 
Construction 


Industries tertiaires 


Transports, communications et 
autres services publics 
Commerce 

Finances, assurances et biens 
immobiliers 

Services aux collectivités, aux 
entreprises et aux personnes 

Administration et défense 
publiques 


Industrie: 


Personnes employées 


1961 1962 
100.0 100.0 
14.2 gS Be 
L162 10.6 
La 142 
0.3 0.4 
£3 13 
30.2 30.4 
24.0 24.1 
6.2 6. 
535 56.1 
9.3 9.4 
16.9 16.9 
309 4.0 
19,5 20.0 
mre) 5.8 


Source: Tableau spécial du Canada pour 12 mois 


* Voir tableau V 


TABLEAU VI 


ar industrie*. 


1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


12,9 12.4 12.0 10.8 9.47 
10.2 9.5 8.7 ey) 7.02 
1,2 1.2 1.1 1.1 = 
0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 2.4 
Le 133 1.9 1.7 = 


9.4 8.9 9.0 8.8 S29 
16.7 16.7 16.7 16.2 16.6 
4.0 4.0 4.1 4.2 4.3 


20.5 21.0 Rix? 22,8 24d 


58 5.7 99 5.6 6.0 


En pourcentage. 


1968 
100.0 


10.1 


1969 
100.0 


1970 
100.0 


1971 
100.0 


26.2 


6.4 


moyenne, Division des enquétes spéciales, Statistique Canada, 9712-503 


cL 


Industrte 


Effectifs totaux main-d'oeuvre civile 
Industries primaires 


Agriculture 
Industrie forestiére et péche 
Mines 


Industries secondaires 


Fabrication 
Construction 


Industries tertiaires 


Electricité, gaz et eau 
Transports et communications 


Commerce 
Finances 


Services, collectivités et entre- 
prises 

Services gouvernementaux 

Services de loisirs 

Services personnels 


Industrie non indiquée 


Source: Noah M. Meltz, Modifications de la ré 


1931 - 1961 (Ottawa, 1965), 


* Les chiffres de 1961 différent entre les tableaux V et VI en raison de 1' 
pour les calculer. Le tableau V utilise la répartition des effectifs de 
répartition des personnes ayant un emploi. 


Répartition des effectifs 


de main-d'oeuvre 


TABLEAU V 


1931 
Nombre % 
(000) 

3,917.6 100.0 
29853 B5).0) 
1,124.0 287 
O75 Des 
Thlbagts: 1.8 
10935 PU RS) 
800.0 204 
293.5 TD 
1,530.4 39.1 
PRS oil ON. 
Swe Sia dk 
395.6 Ole: 
Soil Dra: 

PE Syl ates 6.4 
100.8 2.6 
18.8 ORS 
325.56 8.3 
(Olas) 0.0 


1941 
Nombre % 
(000) 

4,196.0 100.0 
1,320.6 31.5 
I O8283 25.8 
WAS NO 355 
93:33 Dp 
1,209.9 28.8 
983.9 DB 
226.0 a4 
1057.4 39.5 
25.9 0.6 
292.3 HO 
468.4 ik ow 
90.4 DD 

BU 6.6 
My 2 7) ete: 
Ths 7 0.4 
367.9 8.8 
8.0 OR2 


roupes importants d'industries* 


1951 
Nombre % 
(000) 

5,214.9 10050 
L149 213 
827.2 15.9 
180.6 3.5 
103.9 230 
Ay a a 32.9 
1 5364-57 262 
35254 ey 
2752 Ges 44.7 
62.0 de? 
USI OS 8z3 
3 1356 
144.2 2S 
43 Te 8.3 
203.5 3.9 
AST 0.6 
314.4 6.0 
DiisP Dg 


partition des professions dans les effectifs de main-d' 
Tableau A-5 


1931-61 


1961 
Nombre % 
(000) 

6,342.3 100.0 
9083 ANE: 
640.4 LOR 
143.6 2s 
11968 1.9 

1, 968% 31260 

1,494.7 2536 
468.4 TE: 

3 o44ou 2h 

7055 Tet 
50082 weg 
931.8 vse 7/ 
229571 3.26 
764.4 Ise 
3635 ee! 

39.8 0.6 
444.4 i, 
132 30 PERM, 


Les tendances historiques restent toutefois évidentes. 


oeuvre du Canada, 


utilisation de bases différentes 
main-d'oeuvre et le tableau VI la 
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TABLEAU III 


Ventilation en pourcentage de la population: Canada et provinces — 1951, 1971 


Populatton urbaine 


Population rurale Populatton agricole totale plus population 

Population urbaine Population rurale non agricole totale totale en % de la rurale non agricole Population agricole 

totale en % de la totale en % dela en % de la population populatton rurale totale en % de la totale en % de la 

population totale population totale rurale totale totale populatton totale population totale 
1951 1971 1951 LI 1951 LO GL 1951 LOCA 1951 1971 1951 1971 
Terre-Neuve 42.83 37.23 Sy ee! a2. Tal SVAN SY? QTeO7 7.48 2.03 95/2 99.138 4.28 0.87 
Tle-du-Prince-Edouard 25.08 Shee 74.92 61.68 36.60 69531 63.40 30.69 D2 0 81.08 47.49 13'393 
Nouvel le~Ecosse 53.66 56.71 46.34 43.29 62.34 92531 37.66 7569 82.55 96.67 17.45 333 
Nouveau-Brunswick 41.69 DOm9 1 58.31 43.09 Dita2 90.65 48.48 91.35 71.73 957.97 28.27 4.03 
Québec 66.51 80.65 33.49 L935 43.54 73.83 56.46 2610, 81.09 94.94 18791 5.06 
Ontario Te fal 82535 Ned hs, LT65 49.64 73.25 50.36 26.75 85.25 95.28 ny 4.72 
Manitoba 56.61 69.46 43.39 30.54 36.36 56.79 63.64 43.21 WEBS) 86.80 2) 60k 13 «20 
Saskatchewan 30.35 D269 69.65 47.03 31.24 46.43 68.76 BYeiGeoy) Sy ee lil 74.81 47.89 2D\e Lo 
Alberta 47.86 73.48 52.14 26.52 30.60 45.32 69.40 54.68 63.82 85.50 36.18 14.50 
Colombie-Britannique 68.10 The S190 24.27 70.43 $6.13 29.57 13.87 90.57 96.63 9.43 3.37 
Canada 61.59 76.09 38.41 23.91) 47.45 72.47 52.55 27.53 79.82 93.42 20.18 6.58 


Sources: 1951 - Recensement du Canada, Volume 1. 


1971 - Statistique Canada, Catalogue 97-755 
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TABLEAU ITI 


Croissance de la population au Canada et dans les provinces de 1951 4 1971 (en 


POPULATION POPULATION NON 
POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION AGRICOLE RURALE AGRICOLE RURALE 
TOTALE URBAINE TOTALE RURALE TOTALE TOTALE TOTALE 
Crotssance Crotssance Crotssance Croissance Crotssance 
Modt fica- annuelle Modt fica- annuelle Modtfiea- annuelle Modtftca- annuetlle Modi ftea- annuelle 
tton en % moyenne tion en % moyenne tton en % moyenne tion en % moyenne tion en % moyenne 
Terre-Neuve 44.46 48) W375 08 Shoe 8.07 0.4 =70.72 -6.0 14.44 ao 
Tle-du-Prince-Edouard B42 0.6 73507 208 - 6.62 -0.3 -54.81 -4.0 76.86 229 
Nouvelle-Ecosse 22.78 isn’ Des: ike] V4 71 0.7 -76.57 -7.0 69.86 Lol 
Nouveau-Brunswick 23.05 1.0 67.97 2.6 = 907 =055 -82.46 -8.3 De IF 2.4 
Québec 48.62 2.0 80.22 3.0 -14.12 -0.8 -60.19 -4.5 45.61 1a, 
Ontario 67.55 2.6 Sal 3.4 0.97 0.0 -46.37 -3.1 48.99 20 
Manitoba TEARS) Heed 56.16 2 -10.43 =0/5) —39.18 —2.5 39.88 le 
Saskatchewan 13.6 On 94.33 3.4 -24.80 -1.4 -41.41 -2.6 pda Dee) 0.6 
Alberta VSL) 2.8 166.03 5/0 -11.90 -0.6 -30.57 -1.8 302 aL ts) 
Colombie-Britannique 87.49 3572 108.50 3/7 42.63 ihexs} =33.11 -2.0 74.43 2.8 
Canada 5590 Dee 90.20 Bie) - 4.16 =—0.2 —49.79 =—3.4 54.21 Dee 


Sources: 1951 - Recensement du Canada, Volume I. 


1971 - Catalogue Statistique Canada 97-755. 
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1951 


1956 


1961 


1966 


OWE 


TOTALE 
URBAINE 
RURALE 


TOTALE 
URBAINE 
RURALE 


TOTALE 
URBAINE 
RURALE 


TOTALE 
URBAINE 
RURALE 


TOTALE 
URBAINE 
RURALE 


TABLEAU I 


~~ oi ae 


Population totale, urbaine et rurale, du Canada et des provinces, 1951-1971 
P.-M,. T.-M. fiePisk, N.-E. N.-B. QUE. ONT. PRATRIES MAN. SASK. ALTA, C.-B. CANADA 
ea a ee ee 
 OLSRi26 SOU,4L6 ISF429NEN6425584 515,5697, 4,055,681 4,597,542 2gd414 7/0) 7/7 0,540 183i 1268 939,901. 15i65,210) 214 5009.429 
7395322 1545795 24,685 344,831 215,011 2569793180 35,252,099 7 2,141725.0439,580 252,470 449,675 793,471 8,628,253 
878,804 206,621 73,744 297,753 300,686 1,358,363 1,346,443 1,406,045 336,961 579,258 489 ,826 3715739 Bye tep Paoli As, 
1,763,692 415,074 99,285 694,717 554,616 4,628,378 5,404,933 2,853,821 850,040 880,665 1,123,116 1,398,464 16,080,791 
86950 Geel S5,.252 30,470 399,094 254,290 3,240,838 4,102,919 15466 ,410 510,583 "322,003 635,824 1,026,467 105714855 
894,586 229,822 68,015 = 295,6232 "9005326" 1558/5540" Pys02 F014 P5385,411 339 457 £5585662 487,292 371,997 5,365 ,936 
1,897,425 457,853 104,629 737,007 597,936 5,259,211 6,236;092 3,176,611" 9215686 7925, 180 “sl33l 944 We629,082- le wae 2e7 
944,454 232,020 335909'¥= 4005512 4278,013 —3,906,404 945823.529 1,830,109 588,807 398,091 8435211 1,181 5925:". 12,700 7390 
95259) te 225 5835 705720: 9) 336,,495-~ 319,923 .1,352,807 91 412,563 “9,348,702 332,879 527,090 488,733 GAT oy 555) so57 
745758) 493,396. 6108,535 756,039 616,788 5,780,845 6,960,870 3,381,613 963,066 955,344 1,463,203 1,873,674 20,014,880 
1,057,568 266,689 395747 438,907 312,225 4,525,114 5,593,440 2,121,782 646,048 468,327 1,007,407 1,410,493 -34,726,759 
9172190! 226,707 6G, 706." 317,132 "3093563 1,255,731 1,3679430:-- 1,2595851 317,018 “497 ,0t7 455,796 463,181 D gL OOeeZ L. 
20d} 52600 - 5225707" 111,640 ~ 788,960 "634,555 6,027,765 7,703 ;105 3,542,360 988,245 ~ 926,240 1,627,875 25184,620 21,568,310 
ies ~35 298: 3800 42,780 447,405 361,150 4,861,240 6,343,630 2,373,325 686,445 490,630 1,196,250 1,654,405 16,410,785 
90752308 223,305 68,860 341,555 273,410 1,166,520 1,359,475 1,169,030 301,800 435,610 431,620 530,215 Dig gate 


rn 


Sources: 


jiscksy 
1956 
L961 
1966 
OA 


Recensement du Canada, Volume 1. 


Recensement du Canada, Volume 1. 


Recensement du Canada, Volume 1.1 


Catalogue de Statistique Canada 92-608. 


Catalogue de Statistique Canada 97-755. 
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